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THOMAS  BINNEY.* 

Thk  appearance  in  print  of  the  short,  hut  singularly  apt  and 
powerful  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  to  the 
Kev.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  at  Cheshunt  College,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  induction  to  the  office  of  its  President,  and  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  portrait  of  the  author  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Illustrated  News  of  the  Worlds  conjoined  to  his  restoration  in  health 
to  all  the  activities  of  the  life  of  his  denomination,  have  all  united 
to  give  to  our  minds  an  exercise  upon  this  singularly-central,  and 
noble,  and  useful  man,  who,  having  served  already  a  generation 
by  his  powers,  still  retains  them  in  active  conservation.  And  so 
we  determined  upon  a  renewed  glance  over  his  multifarious  pile 
of  pamphlets,  and  charges,  and  sermons,  and  an  attempt  at  some 
rapid  generalization  of  his  life  and  labours.  In  relation  to  the 
man  himself — ^his  objects  and  his  achievements — from  our  stand¬ 
point  our  readers  can  expect  nothing  less  from  us  than  eulogy. 
Assemble  together  any  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  ministers  of  our  denomination — the  men  who  tell  on 
our  work  in  the  present  age,  and  whose  work  is  either  the  minis¬ 
tration  to  strong  minds,  or  the  consolation  of  really  doubtful 
ones —  and  probably  they  will  all  acknowledge  their  deep 
indebtedness  to  the  minister  of  the  King’s  Weigh  House.  Orators 


•  1.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Binney;  Portrait,  and  Sketch  of  Life.  “Illustrated 
News  of  the  World,”  No.  147. 

2.  Two  Addresses  at  Cheshunt  College,  October  9th,  1860.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Binney,  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds.  Ward  and  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

3.  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life  in  Australia ;  including  Thoughts  on 
some  things  at  Home  by  T.  Binney.  To  which  is  added,  “  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago:  Then  and  Now.”  Second  Edition.  Jackson  and  Walford,  18  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 
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seldom  win  for  themselves  any  measure  of  deep  personal  affection : 
they  charm  and  astonish  by  their  audacious,  or  mellifluous,  or 
polished  periods,  hut  they  are  seldom  loved.  Great  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  thrilling  wind,  or  the  overpowering  music 
which  awes  the  auditor,  and  the  word  w'hich,  not  satisfied  wdth 
coming  “very  nigh  ”  us,  enters  into  our  soul ;  and  thus,  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  influence  of  Mr.  Binney  and  that  exercised 
by  many  who  have  held,  and  do  hold  together  by  their  voice  far 
greater  multitudes.  Scattered  over  the  whole  land,  over  the  whole 
world,  are  those  in  the  ministry,  and  filling  various  offices  of  trust, 
to  whom  the  memory  of  the  teacher  of  the  Weigh  House  stands  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  tenderest  hghts  of  reverence,  and  robed  in  the  most 
affectionate  admiration.  When  he  was  in  Australia,  one  im¬ 
portant  cause  of  Mr.  Binney’s  very  successful  tour  was  the  amazing 
multitude  of  old  personal  friends — members  of  the  church  of  the 
Weigh  House — who  crowded  round  him.  Perhaps  of  no  other 
living  preacher,  of  no  other  for  many  years,  can  it  he  so  truly 
said,  “  his  words  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  w^orld.’* 

The  JUmtrated  News  of  the  World  thus  concisely  refers  to 
Mr.  Binney'^s  early  origin,  his  first  years  in  Ijondon,  and  the 
place  of  his  ministry 

“  This  distinguished  minister  and  most  effective  pulpit  orator  was 
bom  about  the  year  1 798  or  1799  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne  ;  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Wymondley  College,  an  institution  founded  by  William 
Coward,  Esq.,  of  Walthamstow,  a  munificent  Nonconforaiist  of  the 
last  century,  and  first  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  United  Colleges  which,  together,  constitute 
what  is  called  New  College,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Mr.  Binney  was 
first  settled  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  minister  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  whence  he  removed,  in  1829,  to  London,  to  accept 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  and  congregation  assembling  in  a  place 
of  worship  known  as  the  ‘  King’s  Weigh  House  Chapel.’  To  many 
readers  such  a  name  must  appear  inexplicable  ;  but  it  is  suggestive 
of  historical  recollections.  Before  the  great  fire  of  London,  the 
King’s  Weigh  House  stood  in  Cornhill ;  its  object  was  to  prevent 
frauds  by  weighing  merchandise,  brought  from  beyond  sea,  by  the 
King’s  Beam.  After  the  great  fire  of  London,  it  was  removed  from 
Comhill  to  Little  Eastcheap,  and  over  the  building  thus  appropriated 
assembled  the  first  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Weigh  House. 
Its  first  three  pastors  were  ministers  ejected  from  the  Establishment 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1G(32.  In  1 795  a  new  and,  for  those 
times,  handsome  meeting-house  was  erected  (still  over  a  warehouse) 
to  accommodate  the  congregation  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton ;  but  after  Mr.  Binney’s  arrival  in  London  the  site  was 
changed  altogether ;  the  name  was  transferred,  with  the  church  and 
congregation,  to  the  handsome  and  commodious  New  King’s  Weigh 
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House  Chapel  on  Fish-street  Hill.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  25th, 
1834,  Mr.  Binney  preached  his  farewell  sermon  within  the  time- 
honoured  walls  of  the  old  building,  from  the  text,  ‘  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence.’  The  new  chapel  was  opened  in  the  following  week.” 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  work 
which  Mr.  Binney  has  done,  we  must  remember  that  he  has  anti¬ 
cipated  and  prepared  for  much  of  the  denominational  work  of  the 
present  generation.  Widely  different  was  the  city  of  London 
when  he  accepted  the  call  to  minister  within  its  walls,  to  the 
London  of  the  present  day.  Its  religious  life  has  changed  even 
more  than  its  moral  adornments  and  facilities.  Few  persons  now 
could  realise  the  old  world  round  Fish-street  Hill.  Old  London 
Bridge  was  standing.  Where  now  we  pass  down  the  crowded  but 
commodious  King  William-street  and  Cannon-street,  we  then 
were  hurried  along  narrow  dirty  lanes ;  the  long,  straight,  broad 
ways  of  modem  city  architecture  were  unknown ;  the  suburbs,  as 
we  know  them,  were  then  not  in  existence ;  and  the  merchant 
princes  of  London  even,  and  the  crowds  of  wealthy  tradesmen, 
aid  not  then,  as  now,  flock  out  to  elegant  villas  and  palaces  some 
miles  remote  from  the  Exchange.  Not  an  omnibus  ran  through 
any  street ;  not  a  railway — not  even  the  London  and  the  Green¬ 
wich — alarmed  the  conservatism  of  those  days.  But  how  do  all 
these  statements  respecting  civic  life  affect  the  position  of  Mr. 
Binney  ?  In  many  ways  :  London  then  had  a  large,  important, 
thoughtful  population  residing  within  its  limits ;  the  mighty 
middle  class,  n*om  which  Dissent  is  constantly  invigorated,  lived 
then  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  within  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  especially  the  young  men — clerks,  shopkeepers,  and 
others — found  their  homes  there.  Thus  Dissent  in  London  had 
great  power  and  influence :  its  chapels,  indeed,  up  to  that  period, 
or  to  a  period  immediately  before,  were  singular  enough,  and 
would  have  found  no  place  in  any  order  of  architecture ;  but  the 
Independents  of  London  formed  a  strong  and  united  confederacy, 
with  a  very  distinct  stamp  and  seal  of  the  old  Puritan,  both  upon 
their  forms,  their  faith,  and  their  worship.  Plain  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  buildings  as  their  temples  were,  within  they  nourished  very 
much  of  the  earnest  piety,  the  thoughtful  devotedness  of  the  men 
who  ages  before  had  retreated  into  bye  lanes,  into  cellars  and 
warehouses,  from  the  cruelty  of  prelatical  persecution,  and  not 
less  from  the  negative  Arminianism  and  Erastitian  and  latitudi- 
narian  offensiveness  of  the  Establishment,  which  to  them,  was  the 
realisation  of  Lord  Chatham’s  famous  phillipic  against  it,  that  it 
had  “  a  Popish  Liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  an  Arminian 
clergy.” 
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And  another  important  element  obtained  in  the  Dissent  of  that 
day  :  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
all  Nonconformist  things  was  very  clearly  defined.  “  The  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts”  were  but  just  repealed.  That  abominable 
padlock,  riveting  all  Dissenters  down  below  the  hatches  in  the 
great  pohtical  vessel,  had,  until  1827,  remained  in  full  force. 
Clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers  were  sometimes,  in  some  rare 
comers  of  the  land,  on  terms  of  friendship  and  communion  wdth 
each  other ;  but  it  could  never  be  the  friendship  of  equals — it  is 
scarcely  ever  that  now.  There  could  be  no  union  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  behold  union  all  around  us.  If  there  were  poli¬ 
tical  Dissenters,  they  were  so,  not  so  much  as  contending  for  ci\dl 
rights  upon  equitable  principles,  but  as  protesting  against  injustice, 
intolerance,  and  insolence.  “  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord.”  The  steps  of  a  good  and  great  man  are  especially 
ordered  by  the  Lord.  Mr.  Binney,  at  a  most  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  Nonconformity,  was  placed  upon  a  prominent  and 
elevated  platform,  from  whence  he  was  able  to  exercise  an 
influence  such  as  no  other  man  throughout  his  denomination  could 
have  been  found  to  exercise.  In  that  day  Church  dignitaries 
were,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  especially  and 
extravagantly  insolent.  He,  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was 
able  to  reply  to  them  in  language  of  which  even  the  British  Critic 
(the  High  Church  organ)  said — “  Certainly  he  is  not  polite ;  he 
does  not  mince  matters ;  but  there  are  many  things  for  which  we  like 
him.  We  Hke  him  for  the  vigorous  idiomatic  English  of  his 
style ;  we  like  him  for  his  downrightness ;  we  like  him  for  the 
manly  and  straightforward  determination  with  which  he  deals  his 
blows.  He  does  not  keep  us  in  doubt  or  suspense.”  But  he  not 
only  served  his  church  by  standing  in  the  attitude  of  defence,  and 
occasionally  even  venturing  upon  sorties  of  aggression  into  the 
camp  of  the  Establishment ;  he  more  especially  served  his  gene¬ 
ration  as  a  teacher ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  devoting  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  influence  and  position,  in  both  his  polemical  and  his 
prophetical  character. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Binney’s  Church  Life  in  Australia  ”  has 
compelled  us  to  glance  over  his  relation  through  his  generation  to 
Dissent  and  to  ecclesiology  in  general.  Perhaps  even  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  he  neither  is,  nor  has  ever 
been,  committed  to  extremes.  The  ‘‘  celebrated  sentence  ”  which 
has  given  to  his  name  so  extensive,  and  with  many  Church  people 
and  Nonconformists  too,  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  demands,  in  a 
review  like  this,  some  comment.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  appeared  in  any  sermon  or  address ;  it  occurs  in  an  appendix  to 
the  address  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  New  King’s 
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Weigh  House  Chapel.  And  severe  as  the  sentence  unquestion¬ 
ably  looks  when  standing  or  quoted  by  itself,  it  is  really  guarded 
by  a  respectful  candour  and  kindness.  Here  it  is : — “  Truth 
cannot  be  injured  by  fair  and  full  discussion,  and  by  open  and 
uncompromising  statements.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  saying 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  Establishment,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
a  Churchman  need  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  Dissent: 
neither  of  us  would  mean  the  persons  of  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
nor  the  Episcopal  or  other  portions  of  the  universal  church ;  but 
the  principU  of  the  national  religious  Establishment,  which  we 
should  respectively  regard  as  deserving,  universally,  opposition  or 
support.  It  is  with  me,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  deep  serious  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  great  national 
evil;  that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  godliness 
in  the  land ;  that  it  destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves ;  and  there¬ 
fore  its  end  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  by  every  lover  of  God  and 
man.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  my  belief.’’ 

The  Episcopal  Establishment  of  England, —  we  must  consciously 
distinguish  between  this  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  not  a 
political  hierarchy  at  all,  but  the  congregration,  more  or  less 
visible,  of  just  so  many  faithful,  and  holy,  and  spiritually-minded 
men  and  women  as  are  in  communion  with  it,  finding  within  its 
enclosure  their  best  spiritual  food,  and  admitted  not  by  the  hand 
of  the  ordaining  or  confirming  bishop,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  and  by  fellowship  with  the  great  Head  of  the  Church — 
in  contra-distinction  to  this,  then,  the  Establishment,  the  Political 
and  Hierarchical  Establishment  of  the  country,  is  a  very  nonde¬ 
script  animal ;  it  has  plenty  of  “  muscular  Christianity  ”  at  its  com¬ 
mand  ;  it  can  deal  very  hard  blows ;  it  has  talons,  or  claws,  with 
which  it  can  occasionally  tear  and  rend,  even  now;  but  the 
marvel  of  the  creature  is,  that  it  has  a  skin  neither  pachy¬ 
dermatous  nor  even  healthily  epidermatous ;  wonderful  that  a  crea¬ 
ture  so  constituted  as  to  have  no  conscience  skin  within  it,  capable 
of  any  feeling,  should  have  a  mucous  membrane  upon  it,  covering 
over  every  part,  so  singularly  sensitive  and  tender.  The  Esta¬ 
blishment  and  its  ministrations  (we  draw  the  distinction  between 
these  and  the  ministers  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  within  its 
walls)  are  remarkably  able  to  inflict  pain  on  others  to  any  extent ; 
they  will  trail  to  prison  still  very  cheerfully ;  they  will  still  fine 
and  confiscate ;  they  will  still  excommunicate  from  the  Lord’s 
talde  ;  they  will  deny  a  body  in  the  churchyard  burial,  reckless  of 
violating  the  feelings  of  survivors  and  friends ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  gave  to  Mr. 
Binney  plenty  of  occasion  for  any  amount  of  severity  in  which  he 
could  indulge  towards  them.  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  Charles 
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James  Blomfield,  strongly  commended  to  his  clergy  a  book,  the 
letters  of  **  L.S.E.,’’  of  which  it  is  but  mere  fact  to  say  its  folly,  its 
falsehood,  and  its  filthiness  all  are  in  proportion  and  all  measured 
out  to  the  extent  of  its  author’s  powers.  This  book  was  com¬ 
mended  from  the  Cathedral  chair  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  it. 
The  writer  says  : — “  Dissenters  in  dissenting  and  separating  from 
the  Church  commit  the  heinous  sin  of  schism,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  greater  sin  than  that  of  drunkenness,  and  therefore  a 
great  deal  more  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God.”  And 
again :  “  I  look  upon  schism,  in  fact,  as  tantamount  to  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  Christianity.  What  is  it  but  a  renouncing  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  a  renouncing  of  her  ministers,  and  through 
them,  of  Christ  himself?”  Again:  “They,  by  their  schism,  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  \4sible  Church,  and  cannot  therefore 
expect  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  but  according  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Christ,  as  heathens  and  publicans.  In  a  Christian  point 
of  view,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  we  must  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God ;  they  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Apostle  says,  ‘  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are 
without  ?  Them  that  are  without  God  judgeth.’  The  curse  of 
God  appears  to  me  to  rest  heavily  upon  them.”  [^Our  readers 
will  need  to  take  a  long  breath  a&r  these  precious  gems  of 
Ecclesiological  and  Biblical  criticism.] 

Principally  in  reply  to  this  book  and  to  the  Bishop  appeared 
Mr.  Binney’s  well-knowm  sermon,  “  Dissent,  not  Schism ;”  and 
certainly  whatever  amount  of  bitterness  of  expression  may  have 
entered  into  the  speech  of  our  author — and  really  bitterness  we 
find  none,  though  we  do  find  idiomatic  strength  of  expression — 
the  Establishment  has  most  industriously  given  him  his  occasion. 
Some  circumstances  must  have  burnt  with  moral  caustic  into  his 
feelings  the  sense  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  and  wrong  which 
canonical  and  rubric  law  will  assist  a  clergjTnan  in  perpetratiug. 
He  says — 

“  Two  facts  illustrative  of  this  supposed  possibility  came  under  my 
notice  soon  after  these  words  were  written.  A  clergyman  in  London 
refused  to  bury  a  child  which  I  had  baptized.  The  parents  wished 
it  to  sleep  in  a  grave  they  had  in  the  churchyard ;  and  I  therefore 
went  to  the  clergyman  to  request  him  to  perform  the  service.  He 
said,  “  he  could  not  do  it  conscientiously  ;  he  dared  not  to  violate 
his  conviction  ;  he  did  not  regard  the  child  as  baptized  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Church.”  “  But  you  know,”  I  said,  “  that  it  has 
very  recently  been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Arches  that  lay  baptism 
is  valid,  and  that  you  have  no  legal  ground  of  refusal.”  “  I  know 
the  decision,  but  I  cannot  accept  it ;  I  must  decline.”  “  You  are 
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aware  that  the  consequences  of  refusal  may  be  very  serious.”  “Yes, 

I  know  that ;  God,  I  hope,  will  support  me,  but  I  must  obey  my 
conscience.”  “  Well,  my  dear  Sir,”  I  said,  “  God  forbid  that  we 
should  do  anything  to  hurt  any  man^s  conscience.  I  will  bury  the 
child  myself,  for  I  can  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  entail  no  evil  con¬ 
sequences  on  either  of  us.”  The  poor  man  seemed  greatly  relieved. 
I  could  not  go  into  the  churchyard  to  bury  the  child,  because  to 
have  opened  my  mouth  on  consecrated  ground  would  have  exposed 
me  to  a  prosecution ;  but  I  went  to  the  outside  of  th^  rails,  near  to 
which  the  poor  little  innocent’s  grave  happened  to  be.  The  weeping 
friends  stood  round  it.  I  prayed  and  spoke,  addressing  words  of 
comfort  to  the  bereaved  parents  ;  and  then  I  explained  to  the  people 
who  had  gathered  about,  the  reason  of  the  singular  spectacle  that 
had  attracted  them.  I  thus  saved  the  clergyman’s  conscience,  which 
compelled  him  to  resist  the  law  ;  but  I  certainly  thought  that  either 
sudli  laws  should  not  exist,  or  that  such  men  should  not  remain 
under  them.  The  other  case  was  worse  than  the  foregoing.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  been  a  most  useful  minister  in  the  town  where  he 
had  resided  some  thirty  years,  died.  He  had  a  vault,  his  own  pro¬ 
perty,  in  the  churchyard,  in  which  lay  two  of  his  children.  He,  it 
happened,  had  been  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy¬ 
man,  however,  refused  to  bury  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  a  schismatical  Dissenting  teacher ;  for,  though  baptized  in  the 
Church,  and  never  formally  excommunicated,  he  had,  by  being  a 
Dissenting  teacher,  ipso  facto  canonically  excommunicated  himself. 
Nothing  could  move  the  man.  The  family  had  not  the  means  of 
going  to  law ;  nor  would  they  have  gone  if  they  had.  There  was  no 
general  cemetery  in  the  place,  or  my  friend’s  family- vault  would  not 
have  been  in  the  churchyard,  nor  would  a  stranger  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  bury  him.  A  grave  was  dug  in  the  chapel  in  which  he  had 
preached — in  front  of  the  pulpit — and  there  we  laid  him.”  * 

In  the  light  of  great  civil  and  social  wrongs  like  these — and 
such  cases  might  easily  be  multiplied — what  a  mockery  it  is  to 
talk  of  the  bitterness  of  a  sentence !  A  man  insults  your  friend’s 
corpse,  and  spits  upon  his  coffin,  and  then  complains  that  there 
is  a  little  too  much  point  in  your  syntax.  Very  good,  indeed ! 
No  cause  have  we  to  wonder  at  the  solemn  soliloquy  with  which 
Mr.  Binney  sums  up  his  “  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity” 
(to  subscribe).  lie  says — 

“  What  would  this  demand — to  what  would  it  expose  me  ?  I 
must  sophisticate  my  understanding.  I  must  fetter  my  intellect.  I 
must  shut  my  eyes  and  close  my  ears  to  much  that  at  present  seems 
distinct  and  loud.  I  must  call  things  by  their  wrong  names,  and 
that,  too,  where  mistake  may  be  infinitely  hazardous.  I  must  say 
to  God,  in  an  act  of  worship,  what  I  should  repudiate  to  man  in 
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confidential  conversation.  Acts  like  these  would  be  pregnant  with 
painful  and  punitive  consequences.  I  should  lose,  I  fear,  the  love  of 
truth,  or  the  power  of  pursuing,  acknowledging,  maintaining  it.  I 
should  cease,  perhaps,  to  be  affected  by  evidence ;  plain  words  might 
come  to  be  lost  upon  me  ;  if  I  got  over  some  that  are  lying  here,  I 
seem  to  feel  that  I  could  get  over  anything  ;  that  there  would  be  no 
language  I  could  not  pervert,  parry,  resist,  or  explain  away.  With 
my  views,  the  act  of  subscription  would  either  indicate  the  death 
within  me  of  the  moral  man,  or  it  would  inflict  such  a  wound  that 
he  would  soon  die — die,  I  mean,  so  far  as  those  things  are  concerned 
which  must  be  lost  sight  of  to  subscribe  at  all,  and  of  those  which  are 
to  be  done  and  said  after  subscribing ;  or,  if  he  lived,  and  continued 
to  live,  I  should  be  daily  obliged  to  be  doing  something,  which  would 
lacerate  and  pain  him,  and  pierce  him  to  the  soul.  The  very  services 
of  religion  would  be  sources  of  anguish.  Prayer  itself  would  con¬ 
sist,  at  times,  of  words  which  I  feel  I  can  never  approve,  and  which, 
ever  as  I  uttered  them,  would  renew  my  misgivings,  and  disturb  my 
peace.  My  nature,  in  its  highest  essence,  would  be  injured.  My 
moral  sense  would  be  sacrificed  or  seduced.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  will 
not.  This,  too,  w'ould  be  ^  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God' 
It  would  be  sin  against  myself.  I  never  will  consent  to  pay  such  a 
price  for  the  advantages  w  hich  clerical  conformity  can  confer.  I  see 
them  all.  I  feel  their  attraction.  Principle  as  to  some — preference 
as  to  others — taste,  habit,  association  as  to  most — strongly  induce 
and  impel  me  tow  ards  them.  I  could  w'ish  them  mine.  I  should 
be  glad  to  secure  them.  I  would  give  for  them  anything  consistent 
with  honour.  It  should  not  he  heroism  to  refuse  that.  I  determine  to 
refuse  it.  To  all  the  inducements  to  enter  the  establishment,  I  op¬ 
pose  one  thing,  and  but  one.  With  my  predilections,  I  have  little 
else  ;  but  with  my  opinions^  I  ought  to  have  that — a  living  conscience. 
By  God’s  help  I  will  strive  to  retain  it.  It  shall  be  kept  by  me,  and 
kept  alive.  It  and  I  must  part  company,  if  I  offend  it  by  deliberately 
doing  what  is  wrong.  God  of  my  strength,  preserve  me  from  this  ; 
‘  let  thy  grewe  he  sufficient  for  ine  ‘  keep  hack  thy  servant  from  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sin;'  with  the  light  which  Thou,  I  trust,  hast  poured  into 
my  soul,  and  the  love  with  which  Thou  hast  replenished  my  heart,  I 
dare  not  permit  myself  to  sanction  and  to  say,  what  I  feel  I  must,  if 
I  consent  to  use  these  forms  and  offices.  ‘  A  good  conscience  '  is  to 
be  found  only  in  withholding  that  consent.  I  am  determined  to 
withhold  it.  I  go  nowhere  unless  conscience  can  go  with  me.  I  am 
satisfied  to  remain  wherever  it  remains.  This  is  my  feeling ;  and  cm 
account  of  this — ando/  this  only — I  here  resolve  to  refuse  orders.”* 

To  Mr.  Biimey  also  belongs  this  praise — that,  before  any  other 
man  of  his  denomination,  he  has  comprehended  the  work  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism.  Perhaps  before  the  existence  of  Congregational 
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Unions,  Independency  had  more  of  a  corporate  spirit  than  it  has 
now :  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  gained  in  catholicity, 
and  it  has  lost  in  corporateness.  In  the  old  times  of  Independency 
it  was  held  in  oneness  by  an  all-permeating  instinct,  which  seems 
to  have  deserted  it  lately.  Independents  now  speak  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  with  bated  breath ;  they  hand  over  the  avowal  and  defence 
of  their  peculiar  ecclesiastical  dogmas  to  the  “  Liberation  Society,*' 
afraid  lest  they  should  offend,  by  too  explicit  an  avowal  of  Anti- 
State-Churchism,  some  of  their  newly-found  clerical  friends.  For 
instance,  “  Rusticus  **  thus  innocently  writes  to  our  amiable  friend 
the  Record : — 

“  I  have  lately  heard  it  mentioned,  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
joining  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that  at  its  sessions  Dissenters  will 
meet  Churchmen  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  As  a  friend  to  the 
Alliance,  I  hope  that  such  an  assertion  can  be  met  by  a  candid  denial 
of  its  truth.  For,  surely,  would  it  not  be  somewhat  inconsistent  one 
day  to  give  Churchmen  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  join  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the  interests  of  that 
Church  which  they  hold  dear?  As  the  Churchmen  who  are  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any 
aggressive  organization  against  Dissenting  Churches,  so  I  trust  that 
those  Dissenting  friends  who  are  also  members  consider  it  a  point 
of  honour,  involving  the  cause  of  consistency  and  brotherly  union, 
to  stand  aloof  from  any  society  whose  object  they  know  to  be  posi¬ 
tively  inimical  as  w’ell  as  repugnant  to  Churchmen.  Such  a  union 
of  politics  with  religion  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  injurious  both  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Alliance  and  also  to  the  increase  of  real 
brotherly  love.” 

A  pretty  price  we  shall  pay  for  the  grace  and  courtesy  of  the 
two  fingers  of  recognition,  if  we  are  to  throw  all  the  freightage  of 
our  Nonconformity  over  the  sides  of  our  vessel  into  these  Pacific 
seas !  Truly,  peace  is  good  ;  but  principle  is  better  than  peace. 
Great  must  be  the  changes  in  the  Establishment  before  the 
Congregational  Nonconformist  can  feel  much  tranquillity  of  soul 
towards  it ;  a  severe  conscientiousness  has  compelled  him  to  take 
his  stand  where  Mr.  Binney  has  taken  his,  and  to  say,  ‘‘  I  hereby 
resolve  to  refuse  orders."  Things  press  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  thoughtful  minister  which  perhaps  never  touch  the  spirit  of 
the  layman.  Sometimes  in  amazement  and  perplexity  one  is 
compelled  to  cry,  “  How  can  they  subscribe  ?"  TrMy,  Mr. 
Jowett's  elaborate  apology  for  disingenuousness  and  casuistry  in 
cases  of  conscience  was  needed,  but  the  morality  is  dreadful. 
Compare  the  ma^animity  of  such  declarations  as  those  we  cited 
above,  from  Mr.  Bmney's  “  Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity," 
with  such  miserable  Jesuitry  as  the  following : — 
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“  So,  again,  in  daily  life  cases  often  occur  in  which  we  must  do 
as  other  men  do,  and  act  upon  a  general  understanding,  even 
though  unable  to  reconcile  a  particular  practice  to  the  letter  of 
trutlftulness,  or  even  to  our  individual  conscience.*^  [This  would 
be  a  fine  apology  for  forgery  as  well  as  subscription.]  “  It  is  hard 
in  such  cases  to  lay  down  a  definite  rule.  But  in  general  we  should 
be  suspicious  of  any  conscientious  scruples  in  w  hich  other  good  men 
do  not  share.**  [An  argument  for  being  Romanists  in  Rome  and 
slaveholders  in  &uth  Carolina.]  ‘‘  We  shall  do  right  to  make  a 
large  allowance  for  the  perplexities  and  entanglements  of  human 
things ;  we  shall  observe  that  persons  of  strong  mind  and  wdll 
brush  away  our  scruples ;  we  shall  consider  that  not  he  w^ho 
has  most,  but  he  who  has  fewest  scruples,  approaches  most  nearly 
the  true  Christian,**  &c.,  &c.*  All  this  is  horrible  !  horrible  !  thus 
they  come  to  subscribe,  and  this  is  what  subscription  brings 
them  to. 

How  can  they  subscribe  ?  Dr.  Temple,  who  has  subscribed  all 
no  doubt  without  a  scruple,  virtually  disavows  faith  in  all  to  which 
he  has  put  his  name,  when  he  tells  us  ‘‘  that  had  revelation  been 
delayed  till  now,  assuredly  it  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  recog¬ 
nise  His  divinity,  for  the  faculty  of  faith  has  turned  inwards,  and 
cannot  now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God.** 
Again :  “  The  Bible,  by  its  form,  is  hindered  from  exercising  a 
despotism  over  the  human  spirit ;  if  it  could  do  that,  it  would 
become  an  outlaw. **t  That  a  man  should  have  been  able  to  subscribe 
and  to  say  these  things  is  dreadful,  truly  he  must  have  become 
expert  in  casuistr}' ;  but  it  is  most  afiecting  to  see  Mr.  Maurice 
hugging  his  chains  ;  and  alas,  it  seems  to  us,  while  describing  with 
such  exactness  the  beauty  of  the  links  and  the  rivets,  revealing  the 
consciousness  of  his  bondage,  it  is  shocking  to  us  to  hear  his  free 
spirit  uttering  such  w^ords  as  the  following : — “  I  do  not  believe 
that  w^e  should  dare  to  tell  you  that  you  have  all  a  heavenly 
Father ;  that  you  may  verily,  and  indeed,  call  yourselves  God*s 
children,  if  we  had  not  the  Prayer  Book  to  direct  us.**J  So  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  ‘‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.**  To  square  his  conscience  and  his  creed, 
and  thus  to  apologise  for  his  subscription,  Mr.  Maurice  must  find  a 
broader  gospel  than  Christ  published,  or  Paul  preached,  or  the 
New  Testament  contains.  How  can  they  subscribe  ? 

When,  in  a  Turkish  mosque,  one  with  a  very  harsh  voice  was 


*  Jowett  on  St.  PauPs  Epistles. — ^‘Casuistiy,”  p.  397. 
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reading  the  Koran  in  a  loud  tone,  a  good  and  holy  MoUah 
went  to  him,  and  said — “  What  is  your  monthly  stipend  And 
he  answered,  **  Nothing.”  Then  said  he,  **  Why  give  thyself  so 
much  trouble ?”  And  he  said,  “I  am  reading  for  the  sake  of 
God.”  The  good  and  holy  MoUah  replied — “  For  the  sake  of  God 
do  not  read ;  for,  if  you  enunciate  the  Koran  after  this  manner, 
thou  wilt  cast  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  orthcxloxy.”  And  truly, 
if  such  men  as  those  to  whom  we  have  referred  have  subscribed 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  glory  of  God  they  had  better  have 
remained  honest  and  free. 

This  has  been  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Binney.  He 
has  maintained  the  mission  of  Congregationalism  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country — the  mind  accustomed  to  thought,  and 
incapable  of  mendacious  condescension  to  the  subtleties  and 
sophisms  of  apologetic  tinie-ser\dng.  Thoroughly  aware  of  the 
defects  in  the  Congregational  system,,  as  it  works  at  present,  per¬ 
haps  his  “Church  Life  in  Australia”  is  intended  to  point  to  a  method 
by  which  the  entire  independence  of  the  Churches  may  be  retained, 
while  aggression  may  be  rendered  more  usefuUy  active,  and  conser¬ 
vatism  more  complete.  Perhaps,  also,  there  are  some  passages  in 
his  writings  which  indicate  that  Mr.  Binney  would  not  be  entirel)’’ 
hostile  to  an  Establishment ;  even,  perhaps,  that  he  regards  an 
Establishment  in  this  country  as  necessary  to  repel  the  insolence 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  but  far,  far  different  must  such  an  Esta¬ 
blishment  be  to  that  of  the  present.  In  utter  despair  of  the  utility 
of  any  political  activity — ^perhaps  in  doubt  or  distrust  of  the 
right  of  the  religious  man  to  appeal  to  that  agency — ^he  con¬ 
tinues  then  a  religious  Nonconformist;  a  believer  in  the  work 
of  Congregationalism — no  reason  why  it  should  be  hampered 
in  its  forms,  its  architecture,  its  melody,  or  its  Liturgy.  Its  great 
work,  however,  is  to  trace  religious  honesty,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  conviction,  to  rouse  and  to  minister  to  thought,  to 
hallow  the  most  elevated  affections ;  while  maintaining  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  individual,  to  be  not  less  earnest  in  centralizing 
and  confederating  the  churches  of  this  Communion.*  Such,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  the  Ecclesiological  teachings  of  Mr. 
Binney. 

He  has  been  called  a  Conservative  Dissenter;  and  he  well 
deserves  the  epithet.  Upon  many  things  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  quite  evident  he  looks  with  a  loving  eye.  Dissent, 
he  says,  he  regards  as  an  evil.  Sorrowing  that  he  is  unable  to 
unite  in  the  ministrations  of  its  services,  to  Episcopacy  he  has  not 


•  See  Congregationalism  :  its  Mission  and  Necessities  to  the  Present  Age.’* 
An  Address  at  Crosby  Hall,  1848. 
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much  objection,  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  his  Congregation¬ 
alism  has  never  been  on  that  side  ;  neither  has  he  been  a  vehe¬ 
ment  dissenter  from  liturgic  services  and  forms ;  but  he  has 
maintained  a  decided  hostility  to  the  Rubric,  and  to  the  Prayer 
Book ;  not  indeed  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  or  theology  of 
the  last,  but  to  the  slavery  oi  its  formulary,  and  to  the  too- 
frequently  Popish  twang  of  its  absolutions  and  comminations — its 
confirmations  and  baptismal  regenerations.  Hence,  he  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  all  the  movements  within  the  Establishment  in 
his  day,  just  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  and  surrounding  them 
with  that  illustrative  commentary  calculated  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  a  Christian  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  expounded 
and  defined  by  lawyers,  and,  hence,  in  the  person  of  John  Search,  he 
indignantly  exclaims,  referring  to  the  great  Gorham  case  : — 

“  A  whole  world-full  of  modem  men,  with  the  thoughts  to  think 
and  the  work  to  do  belonging  to  their  age,  have  been  obliged  to  listen 
for  weeks  and  months  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  to  metaphysical 
distinctions  and  theological  niceties  that  they  only  can  regard  as 
important  who  draw  the  pabulum  of  their  internal  life  from  the  past 
— man*8  past,  not  God’s — the  times  of  councils  and  popes  and 
priests,  who  suspended  eternity  on  whatever  attached  importance  to 
themselves  !  Why,  who  cares  what  this  council,  or  that,  or  the 
other,  thought  or  determined  ?  What  is  it  to  us,  who  have  got  some¬ 
thing  else  to  think  about  and  do,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  (and  society  nothing  like  redeemed  yet,)  than 
to  hear  what  was  thought,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  on  matters,  it  may 
be,  which  nobody  believes,  or  about  which  we  can  judge  better  our¬ 
selves  than  any  old  ecclesiastical  conclave  could  judge  for  us.”* 

Severity  and  satire  are  the  only  weapons  that  can  be  employed 
upon  some  moral  skins.  And  ministers  of  the  Establishment  have 
shown  the  way  to  wield  the  thong  of  religious  satire  ;  listen  to  the 
bootings  of  “  The  Owlet  of  Owlston  Hedge,”  and  its  pleasant  com¬ 
panion,  “  The  Curate  of  Cumberworth,  and  the  Vicar  of  Roost.”  If 
clergymen  treat  so  smartly  the  sins  of  their  Church,  surely  they 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  they  find  that  the  men  whom  they 
treat  with  indignity  for  dissenting  from  their  communion,  employ 
the  same  weapon.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Harrow,  a 
highly  respectable  clergyman,  had  employed  the  same  weapon  in 
his,  for  some  time  famous,  but  now  forgotten,  ‘‘  Legend  of  the  Velvet 
Cushion.”  Very  singular  is  the  position  of  Church  of  Englandism, 
and  it  needs  to  be  expounded  to  Englishmen — it  holds  together 
the  most  perplexing  and  startling  incongruities ;  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  Record  are  both  organs  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
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the  authors  of  ‘‘The  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and  “The  Oxford 
Essays,”  alike  minister  from  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  England — 
one  thing  holds  all  together ;  take  that  away,  and  everything 
tumbles  to  pieces — that  one  thing  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
bishop — not  the  Prayer  Book,  for  that  is  insufficient — not  the 
Wora  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  salvation,  they  are  out  of  the 
question — it  is  just  a  bit  of  red  tape. 

In  one  of  those  dreamy  moments  when  we  were  walking  through 
London  streets,  we  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  a  strange  conversation 
goin^  on  between  the  pulpit  of  the  King’s  Weigh  House  and  the 
reading  desk  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  When  London  streets 
are  still  at  night,  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  whisperings  do  creep 
up  and  dovTi  and  round  one’s  ears  among  the  old  buildings,  and 
the  comparatively  new  ones  upon  this  occasion  found  a  tongue.  I 
think  Weigh  House  begun  it  by  a  kind  of  half-dozing,  musing 
soliloquy  upon  itself.  “  Well,”  methought  we  heard  it  say,  “  what 
a  curious  thing  this  religious  Rubric  is — what  a  troublesome 
matter  to  find  your  communion  rails  and  pulpit  balustrades  are 
simply  ropes  of  red  tape — a  pretty  pass  to  come  to  indeed — 
Christ’s  Church  maintained  neither  by  conviction,  conscience,  nor 
His  Testament,  nor  Apostolical  prescription,  but  simply  by  the  red 
tape,  and  very  dirty  red  tape,  too,  of  old  prescriptive  usage.  I  say, 
St.  George,  when  do  you  turn  dragon  killer,  and  put  an  end  to 
these  riots  ?” 

We  thought  we  heard  the  reading-desk  of  St.  George’s  reply  : — 
“  Weigh  House,  Weigh  House,  I’ve  heard  of  you,  and  I  do  desire 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  don’t  know  you  ;  you  are  to 
me  a  heathen  ;  all  that  is  done  within  your  precincts  is  irregular y 
and  the  unhappy  man  who  stands  within  you  is  merely  a  disorderly 
layman.  We  must  have  Church  order  and  rule  and  a  shade  of 
grim  displeasure  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  desk,  and  ruffied  the 
tassels  of  the  cushion  above  with  a  gentle  agitation,  as  it  said 
this. 

“  Church  order !”  again  exclaimed  the  Weigh  House  pulpit, 
“  Irregular !  why,  whenever  and  wherever  in  the  whole  history  of 
Nonconformity,  not  to  say  my  history,  though  I  date  my  genera¬ 
tions  back  for  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  years — whenever 
were  disorders  and  irregularities  carried  to 'such  an  extent  as  on 
your  premises.  I  believe  our  bishop  has  created  sometimes  a  little 
stir  by  one  or  two  of  his  sayings,  especially  one  you  have  heard  of, 
but  those  who  did  not  like  this  left  us  ;  although  as  I  have  for  some 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  seen  every  nook  of  the  chapel 
crowded,  I  fancy  they  have  not  been  especially  unpalatable  and 
severe ;  if  you  say  they  were  irregular,  why  they  were  in  self- 
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defence — very  different  to  the  poor  daft  lunatic  you  call  your 
minister — I  tell  you,  St.  George^s,  its  all  Popish.  Somehow  or  other, 
I  need  not  tell  you  how,  I  had  an  opportunity  the  other  day  of 
looking  over  a  Roman  Catholic  Directory  and  Almanac,  and  there 
I  saw  very  particular  directions  given  for  the  colour  of  priestly 
vestments  on  any  day — black  and  white,  and  green  and  violet,  and 
red ;  these  you  call  church  vestments ! — the  ragged  trumpery  of 
obsolete  and  superstitious  formality,  the  miserable  haberdashery 
and  upholstery  of  priestly  trickery !  And  so  for  this  precious  order 
you  would  rather  turn  your  temple  into  a  den  and  cage  of  wild 
beasts,  than  dispense  with  green  robes  and  white  sheeted  and 
sepulchral  choristers.  Well,  IVe  never  heard  the  rustle  of  a  robe 
within  my  boards,  but  weS^e  had  quiet  worship  anyhow. 

‘‘  I  was  quite  certain,^^  violently  burst  in  St.  George’s,  **  that  if 
I  permitted  myself  to  be  ensnared  into  the  condescension  of  any 
conversation  with  you,  I  should  surely  be  bespattered  with  black 
words  ;  there  is  insolence  in  every  word  you’ve  uttered  ;  but,  say 
what  you  will,  law  is  law,  and  order  is  order.  What  are  you,  you 
box  of  a  schismatic,  to  talk  such  words  to  me,  and  I  the  conse¬ 
crated  desk  of  a  descendant  of  the  Apostles  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Weigh 
House,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  all  the  disorder  is  made  by 
those  \ile.  Low  Church  people,  who  have  no  business  with  us  at  all ; 
ours  is  the  Church — the  Church  of  the  Rubric*^ 

But  Weigh  House  somewhat  rudely  broke  in — 

“  Aye,  aye !  call  it  red  tape  ;  that’s  the  vernacular  word  for 
Rubric.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  speak  in  vernacular,  as  you  call  it,  at  all,” 
cries  St.  George’s ;  “  but  I  will  say  this,  I’ve  a  greater  dislike  to 
your  Low  Church  friends.  Weigh  House,  than  to  you.  Why,  at 
the  best,  like  yourself,  they  are  only  tolerated.  Faugh  !  they  are 
not  of  our  Church  ;  they  don’t  belong  to  ‘our  seV  at  all.” 

“  You  see,  my  dear  St.  George’s,  you  are  in  a  fog  and  delusion 
altogether.  You  have  law!  order!!  why  its  all  nonsense.  And, 
so  far  from  that,  you  are  incapable  of  governing  yourself,  and  you 
can't  be  governed,  and  you  won't  be  governed.  You  have  been 
harlequinading  and  rioting  till  you  have  succeeded  in  making 
your  Church  a  laughing-stock  to  the  world.  The  truth  is,  your 
Church  is  powerless.  And  you  a  reading-desk  in  the  Church 
of  England!  Why,  I  wonder  you  havn’t  more  spirit.  How 
shamefully  you’ve  been  neglected !  Why,  you  couldn’t  have  been 
treated  worse  at  Rome ;  and,  for  that  matter,  you  are  in  Rome, 
only  you  havn’t  the  heart  to  say  so.  And  then  your  Bishop  of 
London — your  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — have  not  so  much 
power  in  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocese  as  the  Weigh  House 
Bishop  among  nis  own  flock ;  and  yet  he  stands  simply  by  personal 
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influence,  and  you  say  you  are  hacked  by  law.  And  with  you  all 
things  are  a  contradiction.  Who  is  right — High  Church,  Low 
Church,  Broad  Church,  or  Puseyitc  ?  ‘You  worship  you  know 
not  what ;  we  know  what  we  worship.’  Of  baptismal  regeneration, 
a  very  necessary  doctrine  clearly  to  understand,  you  have  one  ver¬ 
sion  in  your  noisy  synagogue,  but  very  different  versions  are  given 
of  it  in  the  same  parish,  and  your  Establishment,  poor  old  mother, 
can’t  say  which  is  right !  And,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  great  Gorham  case,  one  is  declared  correct,  and  the 
exact  opposite  does  not  interfere  with  it  !  Looking  out,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  uproar  in  your  happy  family,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a 
little  morsel  from  an  old  pamphlet  of  our  Weigh  House  Bishop, 
which  may  be  interesting : — 

“  ‘  The  reader  may  sometimes  have  observed  in  a  lump  of  ice, 
feathers,  bits  of  straw,  pieces  of  earth,  and  fragments  of  crockery, 
all  bound  together,  and  kept  together  in  one  united  mass,  by  a 
power  distinct  from  that  of  natuial  affinity  or  attraction  between 
the  substances  themselves.  This  (let  him  imagine  other  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable  substances  to  be  there,  and  the  figure  will  be  com¬ 
plete) — this  is  no  bad  emblem  of  the  kind  of  union  that  exists  in  the 
Church,  and  the  kind  of  freedom  it  enjoys  from  parties  and  heresies. 
Even  when  mechanically  ONE,  you  can  see  something  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  character  of  the  substances  that  form  the  ‘united  mass;’ 
but  when  the  sun  dissolves  the  force  that  unites  them,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  their  natural  cohesion  is  evinced.  So  in  the  Establishment. 
There  is  much  now  to  show  to  those  who  will  either  observe  or 
reflect,  what  that  is,  whose  oneness  is  so  lauded ;  but,  if  anything 
were  to  dissolve  the  force  by  which  its  discordant  parts  are  held  in 
adhesion,  it  would  then  be  seen  of  what  contending  materials  it  is 
composed,  and  how  “  contrary  the  one  to  the  other”  are  many  of 
those  “  ministers  of  Christ,”  and  “  undoubted  successors  of  the 
apostles,”  at  whose  feet  the  writer  now  quoted  sits  so  delightedly.’  ”* 

The  Reading-desk  began  to  mutter  something  about  “  tradition 
of  Church  usages  upheld  by  law — those  old  reading-desks  will 
go  on  mutttering  to  any  length.  It  was  very  incoherent,  and  the 
W eigh  House  Pulpit  door  creaked  in  token  of  impatience ;  and 
so,  we  believe,  the  little  dispute  closed. 

If,  in  one  word,  we  were  to  characterise  Mr.  Binney,  we  should 
speak  of  him  as  a  thoroughly-furnished  and  strongly-built  Non¬ 
conformist; — as  we  have  said,  a  religious  Nonconformist,  rather 
than  a  political  Dissenter.  He  has  never,  we  believe,  taken  any 
part  in  political  agitation.  Very  occasionally  he  has  appeared  on 
some  platform  to  protest  against  some  great  Cnurch-and-State  out¬ 
rage.  Perhaps  his  happiest  effort  this  way  was  his  speech  on  Mr. 

*  “  Two  Letters  of  Fiat  Justitia,”  pp.  77,  78. 
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Shore’s  case;  and  his  parody  of  Dr.  Watts’s  well-known  vers< 
very  well  expresses  all  that  he  has  attempted  in  this  way  to  do  : — 

**  The  men  that  keep  Thy  law  with  care. 

And  meditate  Thy  word, 

Grow  wiser  than  their  Bishops  are. 

And  better  know  the  Lord.” 

Hence,  in  his  speech  and  writings,  he  has  waged  unceasing  war¬ 
fare  with  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England — especi^y  its 
Popish*  errors  of  ritual  and  of  rubric.  He  has  ever  been  so  free 
in  his  sentiments  respecting  Ecclesiology  that,  while  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  brethren  every  honour,  they  have  not  passed  freO 
from  considerable  stricture.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  his  “  Letter 
to  a  Dissenter,  who  charged  him  with  not  going  far  enough,” 
especially  in  the  pages  of  the  Congregational  MagazinCy  — and  he 
does,  perhaps,  in  many  of  his  ecclesiastical  principles,  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  the  Baxter  type  of  Nonconformist, — perhaps 
would  like  to  retain  the  freedom  of  the  Church  with  the  action  of 
a  very  modified  Presbyterianism.  We  do  believe  that  his  stand- 

Eoint  is  not  very  well  known  by  his  brethren.  We  can  even 
elieve  that  he  does  not  always  clearly  comprehend  it  himself. 
Mere  Congregationalism  evidently  does  not  satisfy  him.  Only  on 
one  point  does  he  appear  to  be  clear :  the  whole  action  of  the 
Establishment  is  absurd,  un-Christian,  and,  to  religion,  fatal — 
lawyers  rending  the  robe  of  Christian  truth  and  doctrine — a  deci¬ 
sion  in  Doctors’  Commons,  a  decision  by  Law  Lords,  where  even 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  land  can  give  no  vote 
nor  lift  up  a  voice — a  Church  whose  sacred  enclosures  may  bo 
exposed  to  the  unhallowed  and  unseemly  mob — whose  ministers 
can  refuse  the  rite  of  burial  even  to  the  most  holy  and  consistent 
Christian — whose  truth  is  only  tolerated  as  a  nuisance  (for  this  is 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Low  Church  or  Evangelical  party  is 
held),  whose  error  is  chartered  and  honoured.  Anything  is  better 
than  union  with  such  an  Establishment  as  this.  Fraternity  with 
its  ministers  can  only  he  fraternity  with  them  as  Christians ;  it 
cannot  be  fraternity  with  the  Establishment.  These,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  would  be  the  views  of  Mr.  Binney :  not  that  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  is  ideal  perfection.  He  says,  indeed,  “perhaps  no 
system,  as  at  present  ministered,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  country still,  this  is  more  free  from  objection  than  any. 

But  certainly  Mr.  Binney  is  greatly  inferior  in  his  powers  as  a 
polemic  to  his  place  as  a  preacher.  All  his  polemical  pieces  are 
fragmentary ;  there  is  a  looseness  which  does  not  appear  in  his 
more  finished  pulpit  performances.  Even  in  his  discourses, 
there  is  the  unfinished  attire,  too.  Having  completed  the 
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thought  and  the  argument,  he  seems  to  disdain  any  attempt  at 
finishing  the  language  ;  and  hence,  when  fairly  at  home,  his  mind 
and  heart  all  alive,  he  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  pulpit. 
There  he  is  wrought  up  and  compelled  to  do  something,  till  that 
which  was  commenced  of  necessity  is  finished  of  interest  and  love. 
When  we  have  heard  him  there,  we  have  wished  he  could,  instead 
of  tossing  about  the  world  his  fly-sheets  against  ecclesiastical  sins 
— instead  of  fixing  his  glasses  and  tubes  from  the  crow’s  nest  in 
St.  Paul’s* — or  becoming  a  Junius  beneath  the  Pseudon3nn  of 
John  Search — we  have  wished  he  could  have  spent  his  days  in 
revolving  those  awful  thoughts  which  charmed  the  solitude  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  But  his  life  has  been  broken  into  pieces  :  he 
would  not  suffer  in  his  life  too  great  a  continuity ;  and  no  doubt, 
with  him,  as  with  all.  He  who  made  him,  and  made  him  what  he 
is,  placed  him  in  the  world  most  conducive  to  his  own  activity  and  to 
his  Maker’s  glory.  The  chief  fault  artistically  of  his  books  is  that 
they  want  joints — this  is  the  want  of  ‘‘Church  Life  in  Austraha.” 
To  be  rugged  is  a  pleasure  to  our  writer ;  but  this  often  made  him 
to  be  misconceived:  and  yet  he  has  a  very  plastic  power — in 
speech  can  be  very  plastic  as  well  as  very  rugged — but  the  obliga¬ 
tion  presses  in  speech  which  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  press 
or  the  pen.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  an  artist :  we  ever  see  a  man 
more  attentive  to  the  thought  than  to  the  setting  of  it.  From 
this  remark,  indeed,  we  ought  to  except  the  “Ser\dce  of  Song” — 
a  gem  of  composition — not  only  a  poem,  but  many  poems  in  one. 

Pre-eminently  beyond  any  other  preacher  of  his  age  must  Mr. 
Binney  be  spoken  of  as  the  preacher  to  the  young,  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  the  earnest  of  the  young — to  young  men  and  young 
women — in  a  word,  to  noble,  earnest -hearted  manhood.  He  evi¬ 
dently  has  more  sympathy  with  mental  than  merely  emotional 
sorrows ;  for  sentimental  sorrows  he  perhaps  has  no  sympathy ; 
for  the  seeming  of  suffering  which  so  largely  afflicts  many  Christian 
souls,  and  needs — as  it  is  a  seeming  itself — the  ministry  and 
consolation  which  seems,  he  has  no  sympathy ;  all  about  him  and 
about  his  words  is  thoroughly  human  and  thoroughly  real ;  in  aU 
he  says  he  lives,  and  therefore  he  understands  and  speaks  to  living 
souls ;  thus  no  man  has  done  more  to  bring  to  an  end  that  senti¬ 
mental  style  of  talk  which  proffers  consolations  never  felt,  to  souls 
by  whom  they  are  never  needed.  Nothing  more  prominently 
distinguishes  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Binney  than  its  humanness — 
its  reality  and  truth.  It  is  the  case,  no  doubt,  there  are  many 
states  of  mind  and  heart  he  has  not  known  or  felt;  but  we  believe 
he  has  never  attempted  to  speak  to  them. 


•  See  the  Great  Gorham  Case. 
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We  have  had  repeated  to  us  a  tradition  of  our  preacher. 
Called  somewhere  to  address  some  students,  a  very  demure  and 
well-intentioned  brother  was  fated  to  precede  him.  lie  divided  his 
homily  into  two  part — “And  first, said  he,  “  young  men,  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  to  be  men  of  one  book,  the  Bible ;  that  is  the 
book  you  have  to  read  and  expound,  and  you  must  know  no  other ; 
and  remember  as  you  pass  through  great  cities,  pray  ‘  Turn  away 
mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity  let  your  eyes  look  straight  on  ; 
the  shops  are  nothing  to  you,  their  shows,  their  prices,  and  their 
gauds,”  &c.,  &c.  When  Mr.  Binney  rose,  he  said,  he  was  “  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  to  give  to  them  advdce  exactly  opposite  to 
that  they  had  just  heard  ;  hence  he  said,  although  the  reading  of 
other  men  may  be  slight,  for  amusement,  or  professional,  you  must 
read  everything.  Look  at  all  books — bad  books,  that,  if  necessary, 
you  may  brand  them,  or  point  the  bad  page  to  the  readers  of  them 
— ^good  books,  that  you  may  commend  them ;  then,  as  you  walk 
through  the  streets,  having  prayed  in  the  study,  keep  your  eyes 
open  there  ;  look  at  all  things — prices  and  people — ^liow  they  buy 
and  how  they  sell — the  sellers  and  the  purchasers — the  hours  of 
labour  and  the  hours  of  rest ;  try  to  look  at  all — try  to  know  the 
whole  tariff  of  trade,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  find  in  it  all  matter 
for  your  sermons.  You  are  teachers  !  Commend ‘yourselves  to 
every  man^s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.’  Know  then  the 
world’s  thoughts  and  the  world’s  ways,  that  you  may  be  the 
world’s  masters  and  ministers.”  These  words  must  have  greatly 
astonished  the  first  tedious  brother,  but  how  much  more  human 
and  good. 

It  is  said  when  St.  Francis  entered  a  town  to  preach,  all  the 
elergy  went  forth  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  the  youth,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  waving  their  branches  of  greeting  trium¬ 
phantly  before  him.  The  preaching  of  the  minister  of  the  Weigh 
House  would  never  awaken  any  such  homage ;  but  then  St.  Francis 
spoke  to  a  larger  congregation,  as  when  he  began  his  great  sermon 
in  the  square  in  Spoleto  with  the  words  Angeliy  homincfiy 
DcBnwnes;^*  the  preacher  who  omits  all  apostrophe  to  the  angels  and 
devils,  and  contents  himself  ^vith  talking  to  men,  he  cannot  expect 
so  mighty  a  mustering.  Much  more  after  the  order  of  homage 
accorded  to  Mr.  Binney,  was  that  paid  to  St#  Jerome  when  he 
preached  in  Padua  and  Milan,  and  other  cities,  the  doctors  and 
masters  ceased  their  lectures,  sapng  to  their  scholars, — “  Go,  hear 
the  preacher  of  the  best  sentences  and  the  worst  rhetoric  ;  gather 
the  fruit,  and  neglect  the  leaves ;  ”  and  that  is  a  better  compliment 
than  to  say,  “  Go,  and  hear  what  a  rustling  there  is  among  the 
leaves,  and  as  to  the  fruit,  if  there  be  any,  try  to  get  it.” 

For  to  Mr.  Binney ’s  style  we  may  apply  a  remark  by  way  of 
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characterization  he  has  himself  used  in  prefacing  one  of  his 
discourses  : — “  It  is  of  that  rough,  rude  order — that  artificial  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  sort  of  utterance,  which  /  designedly  adopt 
when  writing  what  is  to  be  read  to  a  mixed  multitude/’  Artificial, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  his  style  can  never  be  said  to 
be,  only  in  the  fact  of  a  conscious  usage  of  forms  of  expression 
which  it  is  well  known  will  strike  and  tell.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  man  describing  a  style  of  thought  or  argument,  describes 
his  own  ;  this,  too,  he  has  done  when  he  says, — “  An  illustration 
is  not  a  mere  prettiness — an  ornamental  phrase  that  might  be  left 
out  without  detriment  to  the  train  of  thought — ^it  is  something 
which  really  lights  up  that  train  of  thought,  and  enables  the  reader 
or  hearer  to  see  the  aim  as  well  as  feel  the  force  of  the  logic,  when 
the  understanding  having  done  its  work,  passion  and  genius  shall 
crown  the  whole  with  some  vivid  illustration,  which  shall  make  it 
stand  out  with  a  distinctness  that  shall  never  be  forgotten  !  It  is 
one  great  facalty  of  the  mindy  holding  up  a  lighted  torch  to  the 
trorkmanship  of  another This  is  a  very  fair  description  of  all 
the  greater  efforts  of  our  writer,  and  of  his  usual  style  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  find  in  union  such  a  force  of 
thought,  so  wholly  free  from  dialectic  bands,  and  winged  by  so 
mucli  passion,  yet  with  no  .action,  ever  breaking  against  the  calm 
and  dignity  of  the  lofty  purpose ;  there  are  no  prettinesses  in  the 
style — no  elegant  tropology,  or  fancy  dandyisms  of  dress  and 
adornment.  Everything  there  seems  necessary — passion  and 
thought  hold  each  other  in  check,  and  so  produce  a  truly  admi- 
rable  unity ;  hence  thought  never  seems  cold,  because  it  is  winged 
by  genius,  and  the  genius  is  never  undisciplined  or  wild,  because  it 
is  compelled  to  keep  the  pace  of  the  more  serious  and  orderly 
thought. 

This  orderly  procession  of  thought  leading  on  and  up  the 
attendant  train  of  all  the  faculties,  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Binney,  and  it  may  be  said  he  is  only  happy 
when  he  sees  clearly ;  and  happy  are  those  moments  to  the  hearers, 
too,  when  the  understanding  and  the  emotions  are  in  rapport.  The 
reason  at  any  time  any  speech  is  uneftective  upon  the  hearers,  is 
because  either  the  statement  is  not  clearly  seen  or  clearly  felt — 
with  ^Ir.  Binney,  eminently,  not  to  see  clearly  is  to  be  unhappy  in 
ministration.  But  all  speakers  who  speak  not  merely  words  of 
rote,  must  well  know  that  state  in  which  the  mind  is  pursuing  its 
way  in  public,  attempting  to  set  forth  thoughts  perhaps  rather 
pondered  than  either  perceived  or  felt ;  the  mind  arrives  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  journey,  where  it  drops  the  spark  which  sets  fire  to 
the  concealea,  the  hitherto  unknown  wealth — there  are  juices  and 
spices  for  the  incense — there  is  fuel  for  the  flame,  there  is  oil  for 
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the  lamp.  Admirably  has  Mr.  Binney  himself  described  this 
state  when  he  speaks  of  ministers  who  are  never  visited  by 
gushes  of  light  irradiating  the  word — never  filled  with  emotions  of 
solemn  rapture  from  the  vivid  impressions  and  enjoyment  of  its 
truths.”  The  argument  is  in  a  blaze,  and  this  is  indeed  the  value 
of  preparation,  clear,  long,  and  earnest,  for  the  pulpit,  or  for  the 
great  occasion ;  then  if  the  mind  is  free,  or  capable  of  freedom, 
and  the  self-possession  of  the  soul  be  equal  to  its  instincts,  then 
the  notes  and  papers  all  discarded,  or  only  in  brief  prompting 
hints  before  the  eye — ^then  when  long  preparation  has  toned  down 
all  the  superfluous  and  meretricious  adornments,  or  appendages  of 
the  subject,  then  how  sublime  is  the  power !  Of  course  the  free 
mind,  the  heart  that  lives  its  teachings  and  its  uttered  impulses, 
to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  preach  traditions,  must  often  fail — fail 
perhaps  beneath  the  very  weight  of  “the  burden  of  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.”  But  even  in  the  failure  of  such  souls  there  is  the  sign 
of  that  which  is  greater  than  the  finest  successes  of  other  men ; 
even  as  when  Robert  Hall  broke  down  in  the  pulpit  in  his  first 
efforts,  his  failure  sent  old  Dr.  Ryland  to  his  knees  in  prayer,  that 
so  promising  a  spirit  might  be  kept  for  the  Church. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  that 
he  had  engaged  to  preach  on  some  very  special  occasion,  in  one  of 
the  great  towns  of  the  north.  He  went  to  the  house  of  his  host, 
and  having  continued  with  the  family  till  they  were  retiring  to 
rest,  he  then  intimated  a  wish  to  be  shown  into  the  kitchen,  and 
left  alone  with  the  fire,  a  Bible,  and  tobacco ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  would  speak  to  no  one,  but  would  breakfast  by  himself ;  and  at 
the  chapel — it  was  a  morning  service — he  would  speak  to  no  one, 
but  went  straightforward  to  the  pulpit :  and  that  sermon  is 
described,  by  very  competent  judges,  as  at  once  one  of  the  most 
<X)mmanding  and  electrical  of  his  efforts.  Sometimes  on  such 
occasions  his  sermons  are  very  long — two  hours  in  length — but 
thus  sacredly  and  seriously  prepared;  the  order  of  the  thought 
established  in  the  mind,  and  the  emotions  felt,  but  held  in  leash, 
ready  for  the  spring.  Surely  this  gives  some  conception  of  the 
way  in  which  men  may  preach  ;  and  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
necessity  that  this  should  be  the  ordinary  process  of  preparation, 
yet  men  who  have  really  been  prophets,  and  have  had  com¬ 
munion  with  souls,  have  usually  prepared  thus ;  and  thus  men  must 
prepare  if  they  would  have  their  preaching  to  become  a  power. 
Hence,  although  Mr.  Binney’s  books  are  mostly  small,  they  are 
thought  books.  A  sermon  is  sometimes  a  closely  compacted 
compendium  of  the  process  of  thought,  and  the  delineation  of 
truth  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Far  from  being  mere 
sermons  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  a  slight,  sketchy  illus- 
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tration  of  a  text,  they  often,  like  the  Sermons  of  Barrow,  exhaust 
a  subject,  thus — “  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,”  thus  “  Salvation 
by  Fire  and  Fullness,”  thus  “  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to 
Light ;  ”  each  is  an  edifice  of  Christian  theology.  But  Mr.  Binney 
rears  for  himself ;  scholastic,  scientific  theology  is  unknown  here ; 
the  preacher’s  soul,  the  Bible,  and  the  Spirit,  build  together  and 
alone. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  lay  down  our  pen  for  a  few 
moments,  and  indulge  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  two  or  three 
illustrative  readings  of  those  moods  of  power  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Our  first  reading  is  a  fine  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
the  mythical  origin  of  Christianity.  We  may  take  this  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  Mr.  Binney’s  argumentative  and  philosophical 
method  in  the  pulpit : — * 

“  The  hypothesis  is  something  of  this  sort : — The  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  utterance  and  embodiment  of  the 
inner  subjective  life  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Thus  and  thus  was  it,  as 
these  books  in  their  own  style  relate,  that  the  great  mystery  of  the 
universe  shaped  itself  to  their  conceptions.  Thus  and  thus  they 
thought  about  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  God  and  man,  the  infinite  and  eternal,  duty  and  sin,  guilt  and 
forgiveness.  Throwing  their  internal  impressions  into  the  form  of  a 
splendid  ritualism,  and  associating  this  with  rude  myths  of  flaming 
mount  and  supernatural  voices  that  gave  to  it  a  Divine  origin  and 
descent— thus  and  thus  it  was,  that  this  singular  people  at  once 
made  palpable  to  themselves,  by  visible  objects,  their  subjective 
ideas  of  spiritual  truth,  and  indicated  the  profound  earnestness  of 
their  souls  by  their  full  persuasion  of  heavenly  guidance.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  stimulated  by  the  recent  appearance  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  character  of  an  illustrious  individual — to  many  of  his 
contemporaries  a  great  prophet — to  even  modem  unbelievers  a 
person  singularly  gifted  and  singularly  virtuous — the  best  if  not  the 
wisest  of  men — thus  and  thus  it  was,  in  the  second  portion  of  their 
writings  that  this  same  people,  or  large  portions  of  them,  with 
certain  powerful  minds  as  their  leaders,  threw  their  strong  subjective 
conceptions  of  spiritual  truth  into  the  supposed  facts  of  the  history 
of  Jesus,  and  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  ritual — an 
interpretation  which  attributed  to  it  a  previously  prophetic  design, 
and  superseded  it  by  an  asserted  supernatural  fulfilment.  The 
impression  of  the  greatness,  and  the  memory  of  the  transcendent 
virtue,  of  Jesus,  so  deepened  and  grew  in  the  minds  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  of  those  who  were  immediately  aflected  by  them,  that 
there  came  at  last  to  be  no  adequate  mode  in  which  this  deep  feeling, 
and  these  sacred  and  reverential  memories,  could  be  bodied  forth, 
but  in  an  imaginary  miraculous  record  of  his  life — in  something 
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superhuman  being  associated  with  his  person — and  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  notion  of  his  having  in  some  way  given  a  reality  to  the 
spiritual  idea  of  the  old  law.  *  *  *  Without  dwelling  on  the 

extreme  improbability  of  this — this  making  into  honest  and  truthful 
men,  persons,  by  no  means  fools,  who  professed  to  record  actual 
miracles,  and  pretended  to  direct  intercourse  with  heaven — without 
dwelling  upon  this,  let  us  allow  for  a  moment  the  hypothesis 
referred  to — let  us  accept  it  as  the  solution  of  the  facts — and  then 
notice,  briefly,  one  or  two  of  the  things  that  would  seem  to  result 
from  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  certainly  be  conceded  that, 
taking  all  the  facts — the  way  in  which  the  several  pieces  constituting 
what  we  called  the  Bible  was  composed — the  sort  of  book  they 
make  when  put  together — the  connection  between  the  two  series  of 
writings,  and  the  two  supposed  religious  dispensations — taking 
these  and  kindred  things,  and  looking  fairly  and  honestly  at  them,  it 
must  certainly  be  conceded  that  anything  parallel  to  such  facts  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world.  True  or  false,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  the  most  wonderful  things  of 
which  there  is  any  account  in  the  records  of  the  race.  What  an 
extraordinary  people  that  Hebrew  people  must  have  been,  who  in 
the  wilderness  commenced,  and  in  subsequent  ages  perfected,  a 
ritual  system  embodying  in  its  significance  some  of  the  profoundest 
truths  afterwards  to  be  demonstrated  by  logicians  and  philosophers 
— and  who  did  this  by  no  Divine  or  supernatural  assistance,  but 
simply  from  the  impulses  of  their  own  inward  religious  life,  which 
struggled  to  express  itself,  and  which  found  utterance  in  this  way ! 
How  wonderful  that  this  rude  people  should  go  on,  perfecting  their 
ideas  and  multiplying  their  myths,  till  they  took  a  new  form  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  spiritual  or  transcendental  interpretation 
of  the  old  ritual  system  which  that  introduced !  What  a  marvel  it 
is,  too,  that  the  ^^^ole  thing  should  have  been  so  constructed,  and  so 
carried  out,  as  to  seize  on  the  human  mind  beyond  Judea — to  subdue 
the  most  cultivated  portions  of  the  Imman  race — to  supersede  all 
other  myths,  theologies,  and  philosophies,  with  which  it  came  in 
contact— and  to  be  spreading  in  the  world,  as  a  regal  power  to  the 
present  day  !  But,  while  this  general  fact  is  a  presumption  of 
something  singularly  powerful  in  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
it  should  be  next  noticed,  that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  is  itself  worthy  of 
specific  remark.  The  idea  of  taking  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  the 
altar  and  priesthood,  with  all  the  accessories  of  the  ritual  service, 
and  giving  them  a  significance —  finding  for  them  a  design  and  a 
reality,  that  should  at  once  fill  the  earth  and  reach  up  to  heaven ! — 
think  of  that.  After  the  prophecies,  or  supposed  prophecies,  which 
for  ages  had  stirred  the  national  heart,  filling  it  with  splendid 
anticipations  of  a  regal  and  conquering  Messiah after  he  was 
supposed  to  have  come,  and  then  to  have  departed,  and  to  have  so 
departed  as  to  have  disappointed  the  hopes  cherished  to  the  last  by 
his  immediate  followers ; — after  this,  what  an  idea  it  was,  to  turn  the 
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very  fact  which  shattered  their  expectations  into  a  fulcrum  on 
which  to  fix  an  engine  that  should  move  the  world !  What  an 
intrepid  and  sublime  daring  there  is  in  the  thought  of  Messiah 
the  Priest  being  placed  in  the  foreground  of  Messiah  the  King  ! — 
the  wide  earth  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  cross  of  ignominy  the  altar  of 
propitiation,  the  upper  world  the  holy  of  holies — the  way  into  it  being 
opened  and  sanctified  by  the  resuscitated  Redeemer,  who  passes 
through  the  veil  of  the  visible  heavens,  as  into  the  interior  of  a 
temple,  ‘  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,’ — ^for  us, 
for  humanity,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  spiritual  objects 
which  humanity  spiritually  needs  !  However  the  truth  of  all  this, 
objectively  considered,  may  be  denied ;  the  whole  thing  rejected  as 
fanciful — as  being  nothing  more  than  the  imaginative  forms  in 
which  strongly-excited  and  fervid  minds  threw  their  conceptions  of 
spiritual  things,  from  their  inability  to  find  for  them  fit  expression 
and  adequate  embodiment  in  mere  language ; — however  this  may  be, 
it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  stupendousness  about 
the  theory — a  magnitude  and  a  magnificence,  that  should  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  it  as  of  something  to  be  classed  with  the  creations 
of  genius !  ♦  *  *  We  shall  have  a  miracle  of  human  genius, 
instead  of  one  of  Divine  power ; — a  prodigy  of  earth  and  nature, 
instead  of  an  actual  ‘  sign  from  heaven !  ’  All  things  considered, 
it  will  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  to  admit  the  Divine  origin  of  our 
religion,  makes  a  much  smaller  demand  on  our  credulity,  than  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  for  accounting  for  its  existence  suggested  by 
philosophic  naturalism.  Waiving,  for  the  moment,  higher  motives, 
we  might  say.  That  as  men,  we  are  believers  for  the  credit  of  our 
understanding ;  as,  if  we  were  Jews,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
become  believers  for  the  credit  of  our  ancient  faith.” 

We  select  another  citation  from  Mr.  Binney’s  more  practical 
and  devotional  method.  In  the  following  extract  he  is  speaking 
of  ministers  who  do  not  spiritually  succeed  because  they  do  not 
add  eminent  piety  to  eminent  attainments  and  endowments.  The 
extract,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  from  the  celebrated  sermon 
entitled  “  The  Closet  and  the  Church,”  preached  before  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  of  ^linisters,  from  the  text,  “  The  pastors  have 
become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  the  Lord ;  therefore  they 
shall  not  pros^^er,  and  aU  their  flocks  shall  be  scattered.” 

“  Whatever  their  denomination,  they  are  to  be  supposed  to  have 
‘  entered  by  their  respective  doors  into  the  sheep-fold,’  and  not  to 
have  ‘  climbed  up  over  the  wall,’  or  to  have  forced  admission  in  any 
other  way.  Nor,  again,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  destitute 
either  of  natural  gifts  or  acquired  ability.  Their  powers  may  be 
great,  vigorous,  and  varied.  These  powers  may  have  been  duly 
trained  by  academical  discipline,  enriched  by  science,  purified  by 
taste,  brought  into  contact  with  all  knowledge,  and  then  concentrated 
on  subjects  of  sacred  lore.  The  men  may  be  distinguished  by  lofty 
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vciy  fact  which  shattered  their  expectations  into  a  fulcrum  on 
whicli  to  fix  an  engine  tliat  should  mov'e  the  world !  What  an 
iutrt*pid  and  .sublime  ilariinj  there  is  in  the  thought  of  IMessiah 
the  Prie.st  beiii"  jilaced  in  the  foreground  of  IMessiah  the  King  ! — 
the  wide  earth  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  cross  of  ignominy  the  altar  of 
projiitiation,  the  upper  world  the  holy  of  holies — the  way  into  it  Ixring 
opened  and  ‘  sanctified  by  the  resu.scitated  Redeemer,  who  passes 
through  the  veil  of  the  visible  heavens,  as  into  the  interior  of  a 
temple,  ‘there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,’ — for  us^ 
for  huinanity,  and  for  the  aceomplishmeiit  of  those  spiritual  objects 
which  huinanity  spiritually  needs !  However  the  truth  of  all  this, 
objectively  considered,  may  be  denied ;  the  whole  thing  i*ejected  as 
fanciful — as  being  nothing  more  than  the  imaginative  forms  in 
wbieb  strongly-excited  and  fer\dd  minds  threw  their  conceptions  of 
spiritual  things,  from  their  inability  to  find  for  them  fit  expression 
ami  adcijuate  embodiment  in  mere  language  ; — however  this  may  be, 
it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  stnpeiidousness  about 
tbe  tbeory — a  magnitude  and  a  magniticeiicc,  that  should  lead  to 
the  reeofrnition  of  it  as  of  something  to  be  classed  with  the  creations 
of  genius!  *  *  *  ^,yc  shall  have  a  miracle  of  human  genius, 
instead  of  one  of  Divine  power ; — a  prodigj"  of  earth  and  nature, 
instead  of  an  actual  ‘  sign  from  heaven  !  ’  All  things  considered, 
it  will  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  to  admit  the  Divdne  origin  of  our 
religion,  makes  a  much  smaller  demand  on  our  credulity,  than  to 
accept  the  hypothesis  for  accounting  for  its  existence  suggested  by 
philosophic  naturalism.  Waiving,  for  the  moment,  higher  motives, 
we  might  say.  That  as  men,  we  are  believers  for  the  credit  of  our 
understanding ;  as,  if  we  were  Jews,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
become  believers  for  the  credit  of  our  ancient  faith.” 

Wc  .select  another  citation  from  Hinney^s  more  practical 
and  dwotional  method.  lu  the  following  extract  he  is  sjx'akiiig 
of  ministers  who  do  not  spiritually  .succeed  beeau.se  they  do  not 
add  eminent  piety  to  eminent  attainments  and  endowments.  The 
extract,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  from  the  celebrated  sennon 
entitled  “  The  Closet  and  the  Chureh,’^  ])reached  before  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  of  ^liiiisters,  from  the  text,  “The  ])astors  have 
Wome  brutish,  and  liave  not  sought  the  Lord  ;  therefore  they 
shall  not  prosper,  and  all  their  Hocks  shall  be  scattered.’* 

“  Whate  ver  their  denomination,  they  are  to  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  by  their  resj)eetive  doors  into  tbe  sheep-fold,’  and  not  to 
have  ‘  climlx'd  up  over  the  wall,’  or  to  have  forced  admission  in  any 
otber  way.  Nor,  again,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  destitute 
eitber  of  natural  gifts  or  acquired  ability.  Their  powers  may  be 
great,  vigorous,  and  varied.  These  powers  may  have  been  duly 
tniiiied  })y  academical  discipline,  enriched  by  science,  purified  by 
taste,  brought  into  contact  with  all  knowdedge,  and  then  concentrated 
on  subjects  of  sacred  lore.  The  men  may  he  distinguished  by  lofty 
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thought,  logical  acuteness,  ready  utterance,  force  of  words ;  with 
minds  as  fertile  in  the  lights  and  illustrations  which  the  imagination 
supplies,  as  opulent  in  the  materials  of  instructive  discourse.  Far* 
ther :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  manner  in  worship  is  care¬ 
less  or  irreverent ;  or  their  instructions  crude,  vapid,  repulsive,  or 
destitute  of  laborious  intellectual  preparation :  it  may  even  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  sacred 
things,  and  never  advance  what  has  not  been  somewhat  carefully 
reviewed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  deny  the  truth,  and 
inculcate  dangerous  and  deadly  error.  Their  customary  topics  may 
be  suhsiantially  evangelical,  or  at  least  consistent  with  the  verities  of 
Scripture.  It  need  not  even  be  supposed  that  they  are  wanting  in 
fervour,  variety,  or  impressiveness.  They  may  have  much  of  the 
artillery  of  eloquence  at  their  command; — may  be  ‘sons  of  thunder,’ 
striking  to  the  depths  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  or  they  may 
speak  in  the  ‘  still  small  voice,’  wdth  the  words  of  love  and  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  tenderness,  so  that  their  speech  ‘  shall  drop  like  the  rain, 
and  distil  as  the  dew.’  Nor,  lastly’’,  are  they  to  be  conceived  as 
chargeable  with  any  gross  immorality  of  behaviour.  Their  lives  are 
not  to  be  supposed  vicious,  nor  their  consciences  burdened  with 
great  guilt ; — their  characters  are  free  from  the  suspicion  of  any  fla¬ 
grant  impropriety,  and  their  conduct,  on  the  whole,  in  all  outward 
and  visible  things,  equal  to  the  demands  of  society  respecting  them. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  we  have  enumerated  ; — in  spite  of  per¬ 
sonal  ability,  official  order,  pulpit  accomplishments,  grave  and 
decorous  public  devotion,  force  of  utterance,  animated  feeling,  scrip- 
tunil  topics,  moral  worth ; — in  sj)ite  of  these  and  of  other  excel¬ 
lencies,  there  is  one  evil  -  in  the  habits  of  these  men,  which,  hidden 
as  it  is  from  the  human  eye,  is  real  and  deadly,  and  eats  ‘  as  doth  a 
canker’  into  all  they  utter  and  all  they  do.  They  ‘do  not  prosper,’ 
and  their  flocks  are  ‘  scattered,’ — for  they  have  become  ‘  brutish,’ 
and  ‘  have  not  stmyht  th‘  Lord.* 

“  This,  then,  is  the  defect  that  poisons  everything  ; — they  are  not 
men  of  frequent^  earueet^  private  devotion.  They  have  great  abilities, 
— hut  they  do  not  pray.  They  arc  ministers  of  Christ,  according  to 
outward  order, —  hut  they  do  twt  pray.  They  are  good,  and,  perhaps, 
even  great  preacliers,— they  do  not  pray.  They  are  fervent,  pun¬ 
gent,  persuasive,  convincing — hui  they  do  not  pray.  They  may  be 
zealous  and  enterprising, — leaders  in  the  movements  of  public 
activity, — the  first  and  foremost  in  popular  excitement, — frequent 
in  their  appeals, — abundant  in  their  lalwurs, — working  zealously  in 
various  modes  and  in  divers  places, — hut  they  do  not  pray.  They  are 
men  of  integrity,  purity,  benevolence, — hut  they  do  not  pray.  And 
THIS  ONE  THING — their  ‘restraining  j)rayer,*— their  not  ‘  calling  uj)on 
God,’ — their  ‘  not  seeking  after  ’  nor  ‘  stirring  up  themselves  to  fake 
hold  of  ’  Him, — this,  like  the  want  of  love  in  the  Christian  character, 
‘stains  the  glory’^’ of  every^thing  else; — it  renders  w’orthless  their 
genius,  talents,  and  acquisitions  ;  obstructs  their  own  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity  ;  impedes  their  usefulness  and  blasts  their  success.  Though 
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a  minister  were  an  apostle,  aiid  did  iwt  pray,  liis  ‘  speech  and  his 
preaching  ’  would  mt  be  ‘  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power.’  ‘  Though  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understood 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  he  had  faith  that  could 
remove  mountains,’  and  did  not  pray,  ‘he  would  be  nothing.’ 

‘  Though  lie  gave  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  bo 
burnt,’  and  did  not  pray,  ‘  it  would  profit  him  nothing.’  ‘  Though 
he  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,’  and  did  not  pray, 
he  would  be  but  ‘  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.’  He 
might  be  ‘  like  unto  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  lovely 
song,  and  that  plays  well  upon  an  instrument ;’  but  the  music  of  the 
lip  and  the  hand  only,  will  never  charm  away  the  evil  spirit  from 
Saul;  nor  can  it  have  in  it  that  divine  and  life-giving  harmony 
which  ‘  of  stones  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.’ 

And,  at  the  risk  of  quoting  too  freely,  we  must  present  our 
readers  wnth  the  comprehensive  and  glowing  delineation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  ‘‘  The  Service  of  Song  ”  : — 

“  The  songs  of  Solomon  were  a  thousand  and  five.  But  how 
shall  we  describe  those  of  the  Psalms  ?  Than  Solomon’s  fewer  in 
number,  but  of  higher  inspiration  and  richer  thought.  As  to  their 
/om,  they  include  all  varieties  of  lyric  composition  ;  they  are  of 
every  character  as  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  of  all  shades 
and  colours  of  poetic  feeling  :  but  as  to  their  essence,  they  are  as  a 
Light  from  heaven  or  an  Oracle  from  the  sanctuary : — they  discover 
secrets.  Divine  and  human  ; — they  lay  open  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
both  God  and  man,  for  they  reveal  the  hidden  things  belonging  to 
both,  as  the  life  of  the  One  is  developed  in  the  other.  The  Psalms 
are  the  depositories  of  the  mysteries,  the  record  of  the  struggles,  the 
wailing  when  worsted,  the  pieans  when  triumphant,  of  that  life. 
They  are  the  thousand-voiced  heai’t  of  the  Church,  uttering  from 
within,  from  the  secret  depths  and  chambers  of  her  being,  her 
spiritual  consciousness — all  that  she  remembers, experiences,  believes; 
suffers  from  sin  and  the  flesh,  fears  from  earth  or  hell,  achieves  by 
heavenly  succour,  and  hopes  from  God  and  His  Christ.  They  are 
for  all  time.  They  never  can  be  outgrown.  No  Dispensation,  while 
the  world  stands,  and  continues  what  it  is,  can  ever  raise  us  above 
the  reach  or  the  need  of  them.  They  describe  every  spiritual  vicis¬ 
situde,  they  speak  to  all  classes  of  minds,  they  command  every 
natural  emotion.  They  are  penitential,  jubilant,  adorative,  depreca¬ 
tory  ; — they  are  tender,  mournful,  joyous,  majestic ;  — soft  as  the 
descent  of  dew ;  low  as  the  whisper  of  love ;  loud  as  the  voice  of 
thunder  ;  terrible  as  the  Alniightiness  of  God  !  The  effect  of  some 
of  them  in  the  temple  service  must  have  been  immense.  Sung  by 
numlxjrs  carefully  ‘  instructed,’  and  accompanied  by  those  who  could 
play  ‘  skilfully ;’  arranged  in  parts,  for  ‘  courses  ’  and  individuals. 


*  Four  Discounet — The  Closet  and  the  Church/*  p.  29-35. 
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who  answered  each  other  in  alternate  verse ; — various  voices,  single 
or  combined,  bein^  ‘  lifted  nj),’  sometimes  in  specific  and  personal 
expression,  as  the  bigli  service  dee})encd  and  advanced, — ])riests, 
Jicvites,  the  monarcli,  the  nmltitnde, —  there  wouhH)e  eveiy  variety 
of  ‘pleasant  movement,’  and  all  the  forms  and  forces  of  sound,— 
personal  recitative ;  individual  sonuf ;  dual  and  semi-choral  anti- 
jdional  response;  burst  and  swell  of  voice  and  instruments; 
.attenuated  cadence;  apostro])he  and  re])eat ;  united,  full,  harmonious 
combinations.  With  such  a  service,  and  such  j)sabus,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Hebrews  should  love  with  enthusiasm,  and  learn  with  de- 
lij^ht,  their  national  anthems,  soiii^s,  and  melodies;  nor  is  it  sur[)ris- 
iiiif  that  they  were  known  anioni^  the  Heathen  as  a  j)eo])le  possessed 
of  these  treasures  of  verse,  and  devoted  to  their  recitation  bv  toiurue 
and  harj).  Hence  it  was  that  their  enemies  recpiired  of  them  (whe¬ 
ther  ill  seriousness  or  derision  it  matters  not)  ‘/Ac  u:uriU  of  a  song,’ 
and  said,  ‘  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.’  ” 


It  is,  wo  ])rosinii(‘,  an  incontestable  fact  tluit  genius  of  the  liigliest 
order  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  puljiit ;  it  is  true  now,  as  ever, 
that  still  “  the  foolishness  of  men  ”  is  the  channel  for  “  the  wisdom 
of  (iod.^^  In  the  world  Avithout  the  Church  there  are  so  many 
sources  of  fame  and  emolument — 


“  Man  may  range 

Tlie  (’ourt,  the  camp,  tlie  vessel,  and  the  mart, — 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory  :  otler  in  exchange 
l*ri<le,  lame,  ambition,  to  till  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  wliom  these  will  not  estrange. 
Man  has  all  these  resources,” 


and  noiH'  of  them  ])oint  esjiecially  to  the  rul])it  at  all,  and  certainly 
not  to  the  Dissenting  Ihilpit.  The  Huliiit  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  ever  betm,  hut  for  its  friction  against  Dissenting  jiowcr, 
notoritmsly  feeble  in  comparison  with  its  great  ])ower  in  the  cloister 
and  the  press.  AVith  a  few  fine  (‘xcejitions,  the  great  men  of  the 
Church  of  England  seem  to  lay  aside  all  the  peculiar  attn- 
butes  of  their  genius  as  they  enter  the  puljiit.  AVe  admit 
tliere  are  excetitions  ;  but  considering  that  the  Church  exists  to 
teach,  how  very  few  the  excejitions  are.  And  it  must  be  further 
said  that  a  certain  restrictiveness  lias  done  much  to  keep  down  the 
freedom  of  .soul,  which  is  the  inborn  heritage  of  genius.  We 
bidieve  that  in  very  rare  instances  only  will  genius  succeed  in  the 
Pulpit,  perhaps  never  in  the  smaller  country  town  ;  there  is  more 
ho])e  for  it  even  in  the  small  country  village,  where  dejiarturc 
from  an  establislunl  and  conventional  order  of  expression  is  re¬ 
garded  with  more  charity  and  toleration.  Usually,  in  the  small 
town,  the  peojde  require  a  solemn  homage  to  ancient  platitudes; 
and  eschew  all  now  exjieriences  ;  and  suspect  the  very  soundne  ss  of 
the  faith  if  it  is  proved  hy  an  argument  too  original  or  daring  in  its 
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tion  of  David — a  perfect  picture  to  the  hearer’s  eye  through  the  3 
ear : 

“  The  shepherd  boy  was  bold  and  brave,  manly  and  magnanimous,  fe  " 
and  had  in  him,  from  the  first,  the  slumbering*  elements  of  a  hero 
and  a  king.  Ilis  harp  was  the  companion  of  liis  e.arly  prime.  Its  ^  ' 
first  inspirations  were  caught  from  the  music  of  brooks  and  groves,  ; 
as  he  lay  on  the  verdant  and  breathing  earth,  was  smiled  on  through 
the  day  by  the  bright  sky,  or  watched  at  night  by  the  glowing  stars,  if 
Even  then,  ])rol)ably,  he  had  mysterious  minglings  of  the  Divine  f 
Spirit  with  the  impulses  of  his  own  ;  was  conscious  of  cogitations  ‘  * 
with  which  none  could  intermeddle,  which  would  make  him  at  times 
solitary  among  numbers,  and  which  were  the  prelude  and  prophecy 
of  his  future  greatness,  lie  became  a  soldier  before  he  was  twenty.  :  . 

Ten  years  afterwards  he  w.as  king  by  the  suti'rages  of  his  own  tribe. 
During  most  of  the  interval,  his  life  was  of  a  nature  seriously  to 
peril  Ills  habits  and  principles.  He  was  obliged  to  use  rude,  lawless,  ; 
and  uncongenial  agents,  lie  had  to  live  precariously  by  gifts  or  [ 
spoil.  ‘  He  was  hunted  like  a  ])artridge  on  the  mountains.’  Hy'  day  \ 
j>roviding  for  sustenance  or  safety,  and  sleeping  by  night  in  cave  or  t  ^  ’ 
rock,  field  or  forest.  And  yet  tiu'ff  matt — in  the  heat  of  youth,  with  a 
hfiyamVA  reputation  and  a  soldiered  license  —  watched  carefully  his 
inner  self ;  learned  from  it  as  a  pupil,  and  yet  ruled  it  as  a  kiny — aid 
found  for  it  conyenial  employment  in  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most 
strikiny  of  his  psalms.  When  his  companions  in  arms  were  carousing 
or  asleep,  he  sat  l)y  his  lamp  in  some  still  retreat,  or  ‘  considered  the  nB 
lieavens  ’  as  they  spread  above  him,  or  meditated  on  the  law,  or 
engaged  in  pr.ayer,  or  held  intimate  communion  with  God,  and  com- 
posed  and  wrote  (though  he  thought  not  so)  what  shall  sound 
in  the  church,  and  echo  through  the  world,  to  all  time  !” 

Hut  especially  we  love  those  pictures  in  which  the  human-  V" 
iziiig  power  of  tlie  preacher  is  seen  shedding  over  his  subject  a 
ptithos  and  a  beautiful  tenderness  as  melting  as  it  was  unsus- 
pected.  Who  can  forget  that  vivid  picture  of  the  Catholic  girl’s 

Salvation  by  Fire.” 

“  Look  at  that  poor  Catholic  girl,  there; — doing  her  penance,  and  '9. 
counting  her  lx*ads ;  repeating  her  ‘  aves,’  and  saying  her  ‘pater-  ; 
no.sters  ;  ’  lighting  a  candle  to  this  s.aint,  or  carrying  her  votive  j 
offering  to  another ;  wending  her  way  in  the  dark,  wet  morning  to  | 
early  mass  ;  conscientiously  abstaining  from  flesh  on  a  Friday ;  or  f  v 
shutting  herself  up  in  conventual  sanctity,  devoting  her  life  to  |  ■ 

joyless  solitude  and  bodily  mortifications !  She  is  imagining,  I 
|)erhaps,  that  she  is  ])iling  uj)  by  all  this  a  vast  fabric  of  meritorious  I 
deeds,  or  at  least  of  acceptable  Christian  virtue.  She  may  expect  on  « 
account  of  it  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  her  heavenly  Bridegroom,  : 

‘Well  done,  good  and  faithful’  one; — ‘enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thv  Lord.’  ‘  Thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  thou  art  worthy.’ 

We,  however,  believe  that  ‘  she  labours  in  vain,  and  spends  her  i  • 
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gtren^li  for  nought  ;  ’  that  she  is  building  with  ‘  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  ;  ’  and  that  the  first  beam  of  the  light  of  eternity  will  set  fire 
to  bcr  worthless  structure,  and  reduce  to  ashes  the  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  her  whole  life  !  Be  it  so.  Her  ‘  icork  may  be  burnt ;  * 
she  may  ‘  sutler  Josh  ;  ’  but  she  herself  may  l)e  mercifully  ‘  saved.^ 
In  the  midst  of  all  that  mistaken  devotedness  to  the  gathering  and 
amassing  of  mere  lumber  as  materials  for  building  uj)  a  divine  life, 
even  in  connection  with  the  strange  fire  of  an  erring  devotion 
flaming  up  towards  saints  and  ^[adoiinas,  there  may  be  in  her  soul 
a  central  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  the  ‘  one 
Mediator,’  which  shall  secure  the  salvation  of  the  superstitious 
devotee,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  witnesses  the  destruction  of 
her  works.  The  illustration  is  an  extreme  one.  I  purposely  select 
it  because  it  is  so.  The  greater  includes  the  less.” 


I 


And  more  important  by  hir,  than  tlic  defences  in  which  he  engaged 
for  tlie  outworks  of  Nonconformity,  we  reckon  to  be  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  a  higher  strain  of  devotion  within  the  churches  of  the 
Denomination.  It  is  a  wonderful  tiling  that  the  relation  of  the 
Minister  to  the  ‘‘Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord’’ 
should  ever  have  been  broken.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  fact,  that  for  generations  the  minister  handed  over  this  as  a 
part  of  the  worship  in  which  he  had  but  little  concern ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  he  principally  exercised  his  intiuence  only  to 
repress  all  efforts  which  might  be  made  to  restore  to  the  Service 
harmony  and  beauty.  Very  industrious  even  the  energies  put 
forward  for  a  long  time  for  the  suppression  of  all  taste  and  art ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  llomanisin  had  made  beiiutiful  things  to  be  an 
abomination  in  religious  service,  it  was  thought  that  a  barn-like 
architecture,  and  a  music  where  all  chords  were  only  used  for  dis¬ 
cordance,  were  most  fitted  for  the  production  of  Divine  impressions. 
Tliis  had  long  been  felt  by  the  churches.  The  value  of  the  great 
central  man  of  action  is,  that  he  had  power  and  genius  to  interpret 
a  popular  sentiment  and  to  supply  a  want.  This  Mr.  Binney  did. 
‘‘The  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord”  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  awakening  a  new  feeling  throughout  the  Denomi¬ 
nation,  and  in  creating  in  our  midst  a  sublimed  Psalmody.  The 
I’rayers  of  Mr.  Binney,  too,  introduced  another  element.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  prayer  had  degenerated  into  mere  confessions  of  faith — 
the  mere  answers  to  a  catechism — statements  of  a  creed.  Perhaps 
the  perfection  of  IVayer  would  be  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Liturgy,  without  the  form,  combining  the  special  prayer  of  the 
hallowed  Christian  heart,  and  the  wail  of  man  as  a  creature. 
I’rayer  is  of  a  region  above  criticism — almost  above  remark.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  thing  we  should  [K‘miit  ourselves  to  say  is  :  “  Did 
not  our  hearts  burn  within  us?” — and,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
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b<)th  by  liis  ])(‘rsoiiul  power  of  ])rayer  and  by  liis  general  aid  to  the 
great  work  of  tlie  saiietiiary  devotion,  Mr.  iUnney  has  aided  the 
Jlivine  services  of  liis  1  lenoininatioii. 


Surely  the  prejiaration  of  this  paper  has  boon  to  us  a  very 
delightful  task.  Would  that  we  (M)uld  think  its  ])erusal  <as  de¬ 
lightful  a  task  to  the  reader  I  We  have  been  earided  back  to  niaiiv 
an  old  scene  in  tlie  Weigh  IFouse,  beginning  with  our  experience 
nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  century  b:ick.  Thither  we  often  went  on 
a  Sabbath  evening.  Our  dear  old  pastor  .often  condemned  our 
“gadding,”  and  we  are  not  about  to  defend  the  practice.  Well, 
for  our  punislinient,  we  were  usually  compelled  to  stand  throu^dl 
the  service*.  Hut  what  a  delightful  service  it  was  I  The  singiiijj 
always  beartv  and  strong,  but  profoundly  devotional  and  clear; 
the  minister  standing  there  tall,  still,  collected,  and  annouiiciii;; 
the  hymn.  Then  the  prayer,  always  so  fresh,  and  hallowing,  and 
real ;  then  the  sermon,  in  which  somehow  everybody  felt  as  if  the 
j)reacher  were  talking  with  him.  1 ‘reaching  of  all  kinds  and 
styles,  but  always  n(‘W,  iilways  fresh,  to  a  young  mind.  Wliiit 
scenes  we  have  beheld  then;  I  Sometimes  the  preacher,  standing 
in  p(‘rfect,  cool,  supreme  command,  holding  all  the  hearts  of  the 
audience  in  his  hand,  and  doing  what  he  would  with  their  tears. 
Such  was  his  sermon  for  Uobert  .MTven/ie,  the  co-j)astor  of  Dr. 
^V  ardlaw,  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Always  all  along  the 

preaching  was  heard — 

“Tiie  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.” 


Scarcely  ev'(‘r  did  the  ])rea(;her  dilate  on  Xature,  or  any  of  her 
intijestics;  his  landsca])es  were  always  the  heights  and  depths  of 
liuman  souls,  or  the  solemn  mountain  ])asses  and  peaks  of  abstract 
thougbts  uj)on  the  gloomy  (piestions  of  human  history.  Some¬ 
times  the  sermon  was  ”  one  perfect  chrvsolyte  ”  of  })ure  abstract 
thought,  verv  variously  impressing  the  hearers  ;  sometimes  a 
spirit  fioatiug  in  an  ether  of  its  own  world ;  and  sometimes,  like 
a  sp(*nt  swiminer,  toiling,  raftless  and  buoyless,  over  and  through 
a  difficult  sea.  At  a  later  pe  riod,  we  heard  many  of  the  Lectures 
on  l*roverbs  ;  truth  to  say,  too,  we  have  beheld  scenes  of  strange 
humour  flowing  over  that  great  assembly ;  but  look  whichever 
way  we  will,  we  are  comjielled  to  see  that  tall,  commanding  figure 
slowly  shaking  himself  into  action,  as  a  lion  might  shake  the  dew- 
(Iroj)s  ami  the  sleep  from  his  mane,  afti'r  a  night  in  the  cave  ;  the 
hand  slowly  jiassing  through  the  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head ; 
the  sjiecHdi,  now  a  little  more  rapid,  so  ra])id  that  the  speaker 
saves  himself  from  stumbling  by  picking  uj)  the  last  word,  ju'o- 
nouncing  it  again,  and  making  it  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
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sentence ;  tlicii  the  sentence,  or  the  division,  eoni})leted  ;  and  the 
heaving  of  a  long  sigli,  andihlc  oven*  the  whole  chapel,  and  a 
feeling  of  indetenninateiu'ss  from  the  speaker  passing  to  the 
hearer ;  then  .s<jme  broken  words,  a  eareh'ss  use  of  the  left  hand, 
and  the  foretinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  engaged  as  if  the 
I  preaeher,  instead  of  standing  in  the  ])ulpit,  were  standing  in  the 
I  compositors’  room,  throwing  type  into  “  pie.”  Then,  ])erhaps, 
some  dark  question  easts  a  strange  shadow  across  his  thought. 
For  instance — “Could  God  by  power  destroy  sin  ^  Conld  lie  by 
a  physical  act  annihilate  it 't  (  \)uld  He  make  a  seraph  out  of  a 
Tiberias  or  a  Horgia,  each  retaining  his  memory  and  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  He  can  make  an  angel  or  an  archangel  out  of  nothing^”* 
And  now  the  wheel  is  in  motion ;  and  words  come,  blow  after 
blow ;  and  the  preacdier,  as  he  advances  to  the  close,  puts  his 
hand  through  the  centric  shock  of  his,  in  those  days,  carelessly 
worn  but  beautiful  glossy  hair ;  and  soon,  with  a  cogent  apj)eal  to 
practical  thought — the  end.  Well,  “  the  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  nails  they  are  also  as  “  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  ])lace 
and  the  reader  will  believe  that  those  scenes  stand  out  in  the 
memory  for  the  life  they  communicated.  The  memory  of  some 
of  those  tones  is  thrilling  yet ;  the  first  surprise  of  some  sudden 
turn  of  thought  comes  upon  us  now  ;  we  are  again  one  of  tliat 

ivast  congregation  of  young  men — the  first,  perhaps,  of  that  kind 
ever  seen  in  l^ondon;  we  feel  again,  as  then  we  felt,  tlie  honour 
of  being  horn  for  manhood — horn  to  life  in  a  hard,  struggling, 
much-enduring  world.  Certainly,  in  the  (lavs  of  youth,  our  first 
wider  conceptions  of  the  reality  and  nobleness  of  life  were  given 
to  us  by  Thomas  liinney. 

In  closing  this  feeble  sketch,  may  we  not  venture  to  exjircss  a 
hope  that  we  may  yet  see  two  things:  first,  before  ^Ir.  Jiinney 

■  leaves  us — and  may  that  'event  be  very,  very  distant — more  than 
one  volume  of  sermons  from  the  many  he  must  have  in  Ids  study  ; 
and,  se(*ond,  a  uniform  and  complete  edition  of  all  th(jsc  already 
in  print,  or  out  of  [irint  ? 


t « 


Life  and  Iinmortalitj  brought  to  Light  through  the  Gospel,”  see  p.  40. 
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AVe  introduce,  l>y  this  article,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  two 
little  books,  each  in  its  way  admirable,  and  each  widely  different 
from  the  other.  Air.  Farrar’s  Essay  is  the  work  of  a  scholar 
thoroughly  furnislu'd — not  only  from  the  world  of  books,  but  by 
a  power  liappily'  and  harmoniously  to  generalise  the  results  of 
varied  reading.  To  those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  somewhat  extensive  and  heavy  literature  of  philology,  in  the 
writings  of  Runsen,  Ropji,  Grimm,  l^ictet,  Garnett,  and  Latham, 
the  book  will,  perhaps,  present  nothing  new ;  but,  even  to  such,  it 
must  be  int(Testing :  to  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  no  time 
for  such  elaborate  .study  of  those  ])rofound  speculations,  we  may 
commend  Air.  Farrar’s  volume.  lie  conducts  the  reader  by  many 
a  river  of  sjieech  to  the  great  mysterious  ocean  beyond,  in  delight¬ 
ful  talk  and  suggestion,  not  unfitted  for  an  evening’s  refreshment 
after  a  hard  day’s  toil  in  the  counting-hou.se.  The  purpose  of 
Mr.  Swinton’s  book  (an  American  rc-j)rint,  by  our  enterprising 
English  j)uhlishers)  is  very  different.  It  is  an  addition,  and  a 
very'  pleasant  one,  to  the  many'  pojmlar  volumes  upon  Eng  lish 
etymology.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  very'  entertaining  compilation; 
the  reading,  if  it  has  not  the  merit  of  being  rare  or  scholarly, 
is  various,  and  sufficient  for  the  intention  of  the  book  ;  and,  while 
from  many  of  Air.  Swinton’s  etymologies  we  are  compelled  widely 
to  differ,  and  should  most  likely'  be  utterly'  at  issue  with  him  in 
the  position  he  would  a.ssign  to  Horne  Tooke  in  the  modern  science 
of  jmilology,  w  e  must  speak  of  his  volume  as  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  to  the  delightful  little  volumes  of  Dean  Trench.  Obviomsly, 
very' much  more  may'  be  said  than  Air.  Sw'intonhas  introduced  into 
hi  s  compilation ;  and  w  e  may'  premi.se  at  the  outset,  that,  for  the 
remarks  of  the  follow'ing  ])aper,  w  e  are  not  indebted  to  the  book  of 
Mr.  Sw’inton,  or  Dean  Trench,  while  w  e  gladly  aeknow'ledgo  the 
pleasure  their  peru.sal  has  afforded  us. 

Rambling  among  English  w'ords,  is  like  wandering  among  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  shrines  and  baronial  (edifices  of  our  land ;  it 
is  like  a  iiilgrimage  to  the  stones  and  marbles  of  AA’^estminster,  or 
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•  1.  An  Esnay  on  the  Origin  of  Lanji^ua^e,  ha^cd  on  Mmiern  Researches,  and 
e«|>eoialIy  on  the  works  of  M.  Renan,  lly  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  late  Fello* 
of  Trinity  College,  Cainhrulge.  London:  John  Murray.  1860. 

2.  Ruinhles  among  Words:  their  1‘oetrv,  History,  and  Wisdom.  By  Willia® 
Swintoii.  London  and  (Jlasgow  :  Richard  (irifhn  and  Co.  ISGl. 
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Exeter,  or  AVinclicstcr,  or  Ely,  or  Lincoln,  or  York,  or  Gloucester. 
Here  is  a  venerable  spot,  yonder  a  memorable  tomb ;  in  this  place 
a  curious  brass,  and  in  yonder  chancel  a  rich  pillar ;  in  yonder  aisle 
a  rich  and  wondrous  window.  We  linger  to  notice  the  deep 
groining  of  the  Saxon  arch,  or  admire  the  grandeur  of  those 
massive  pillars,  or  pass  on  to  the  lighter  Norman  columns  leaping 
around  us.  How  interesting  to  observe  where  first  the  heavy  and 
antique  window  yields  to  the  lightness  of  the  lancet-shape :  and 
the  stern  grace  of  the  early  Gothic  at  last  merges  in  the  orna¬ 
mented  and  foliated  Tudoresque,  the  Corinthian  of  our  Gothic 
style.  Even  so,  while  we  read,  as  pedestrians,  the  achievements 
of  our  nation  in  stone, — in  our  study',  we  are  carried  along  to  mark 
tlic  same  changes  and  variations  in  language  and  literature. 

It  is  as  if  we  stood  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  beheld,  not  Stonehenge 
alone,  but  around  us  all  the  vast  buildings  reared  there,  through 
the  long  ages  of  England.  There  is  first,  Stonehenge,  which  may’ 
stand  as  the  ty’pe  of  the  rude  and  bold  Celtic  miml.  Those  stones, 
defying  tempest  and  time,  are  like  the  language  of  that  age ;  the 
words  few  and  rude,  but  strong,  imaginative,  expressive ;  the 
language  of  a  most  primeval  people,  gutteral  and  harsh,  but 
amazingly  sympathetic  with  the  sobbings  of  nature  in  her  pathetic, 
and  the  scream  of  nature  in  her  tragic  moods. 

On  the  same  Plain,  you  have  the  halls  of  Conigsburgli,  and 
the  aisles  of  Gloucester.  The  emblems  of  the  simple,  and  more 
liumanc  Saxon  mind ;  a  mind,  in  which  the  amplitude  of  the  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  variety  of  the  fonn,  never  obscured  the  perfect  indi¬ 
viduality  of  every  part :  a  most  simple  mind,  full  of  fancy  and  of 
contemplation,  breathing  into  its  language,  even  as  it  breathed 
into  its  buildings,  the  minglings  of  the  poetry’  of  the  forest  and  the 
f^ea— -appropriate  building  and  language  for  the  Forest-lords  and 
tlic  Sea-kings. 

Looking  again  on  the  same  Plain,  the  strongholds  and  kee[)s  of 
!  Arundel,  Herkeley,  and  Warwickshire  rise  to  the  eye.  And,  still 
;  further  down  in  the  gallery’  of  ages,  Tintem,  and  Fountains,  and 
j  I  unless;  marking  the  period  when  grace  and  strength  were  grow- 
I  iiig  side  by  side,  and  the  Norman  energy  and  politeness  were 
:  rounding  the  more  naked  simplicity  of  the  Saxon.  Nor  is  the 
l»icture  called  up  to  the  fancy'  so  arbitrary  as,  at  first,  it  secuns : 
i  u  real  connection  between  a  nation’s  achievements  in  lan- 

'!  {5puge  and  in  stone.  Buildings  arc  tcords,  too.  They  embody  and 
pve  reality  to  the  more  ethereal  and  ajiparently  transitory  deve¬ 
lopments  of  thought,  “rendering,”  as  Mr.  Swinton  quotes  from 
'^oroaster-—“  rendering  apparent  the  images  of  unapparent  natures, 
inscribing  the  ?/;mpparent  in  the  apparent  frame  of  the 
p'orld.”  And  hence,  we  might  linger  still  on  the  Salisbury  Plain 
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truths  lying  far  bclow'  the  more  alluvial  strata  of  mere  etymology. 
The  etymologist  very  frequently  does  not  see  the  truth  he  admits. 
Do  not  words,  iii  their  changes  and  ^■ariations,  guide  us  to  the  fact 
(jf  the  existence  of  some  imperishahle  language  deojdy  fixed  in  the 
foundations  of  human  nature  ?  Is  there  some  clement  conveying 
the  same  fundamental  idea  through  all  languages,  and  thus  inti- 
luating  to  us  the  identity  and  fraternity  of  the  whole  human  race  ? 
AVe  may  believe  this,  without  subscribing  to  the  creed  of  the  very 
loarncd  Dr.  Alexander  [Murray,  who  says,  by  the  help  of  nine 
words,  “  ag,  wag,  hwag,  bag  or  bwag,  of  which  fag  and  pag  arc 
Softer  varieties,  dwag,  tlnvag  or  twag,  gwag  or  ewag,  lag  and  lilag, 
!U;ig,  nag  and  hnag,  rag  and  hrag,  swag,  all  the  Ihiropean  lan- 
iriuigos  have  been  formed” — this  well-known  and  most  euphonius 
theorv  is  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Farrar.  There  is  no  telliim  whither 
a  man  will  ride  when  he  mounts  his  hobby-horse ;  and,  however 
wooden  a  hobbv-horse  iisuallv  is,  it  matters  little  to  the  rider. 
Srill,  wlieii  we  do  find,  without  a  doubt,  primitive  analogous  forms 
of  languages  abounding  in  the  spoken  languages,  we  cannot  but 
klieve  that  the  elements  of  etymological  and  philological  criticism 
are  lying,  like  the  bones  in  the  Ivirkdalc  Cave,  the  Lyme  llegis, 
or  the  Pans  Basin,  waiting  for  some  philological  Cuvier  or  Owen 
to  reduce  them  to  order  and  to  law.  Our  knowledge  of  language, 
and  of  scientific  grammar,  has  often  seemed  to  us  like  the  know- 
ioilgo  we  may  have  of  a  limb,  or  a  bone,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  moving  creature  and  the  laws  of  animated  existence ;  and 
vet  some  great  discoveries  have  sho^m  to  us  how  much  w'C  may 
liope  for  yet  in  the  unicising  the  forms  of  speech. 

hut  it  is  more  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  our  present  paper  to 
say,  that  the  studv  of  English  words  introduces  us  into  a  curious 
and  most  entertaining  lustoheal  museum.  The  study  of  the  parts 
k'  speech  is  most  entertaining ;  nouns  have  been,  with  truth  and 
ingenuity,  likened  to  the  piles  (Liven  into  the  river,  on  which  you 
iviir  the  pillars  for  the  arches  of  the  bridge;  but  verbs,  and 
Conjunctions,  and  prepo.>itions,  arc  like  the  very  bridge  and  arch 
itauf,  by  which  we  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  river  of  thought,  and 
liold  intercourse  the  one  \nth  the  other.  Of  the  first  efforts  of  our 
i^cestors  in  the  way  of  spec^rh  wo  have  some  knowledge ;  the 
Saxon  language  is  especially  illustrative  of  this.  Our  fathers  had 
the  things,  but  they  had  no  very  clear  appellation  for  them,  and 
therefore,  they  expresscHl  the  idea  with  some  circumlocution, 
tH^tranng  great  poverty  of  speech,  and  yet  great  point  or  signifi- 
cancy ;  they  had  grapery  but  no  name  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
eailc-d  them  trine  berries ;  they  had  glores,  but  no  name  for  them, 
Y  they  called  them  hand  shoes y  a.s  we  are  told  the  Dutch  do  to 
this  (lay ;  they  had  huiter  among  their  delicacies,  but  no  name  for 
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it,  SO  they  called  it  cow  snmir,  the  unguent  the  cow  aftorded. 
and  which  they  smeared  on  their  bread.  So  also  we  have  in  th 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  smear  monger y  for  the  butter  merchant ;  wo  have 
the  stink  of  a  rose  !  instead  of  its  smell ;  fant*y  a  mother  mouniii];; 
that  her  k narcos  tangs  were  mUUed — by  this  in  the  idiom  they  would 
have  expressed  sickness  of  consumption.  If  they  described  a 
preacher y  they  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  headlcy  spetting  fronia 
sfeepte.  So  also  pal  ace  y  our  extreme  of  architectural  grandeur,  wa< 
only  place y  the  king^Sy  or  the  bishop^ s  place,  Our  fathers  would  not 
speak  of  a  very  pretty  sapling y  but  of  a  green  beam  of  a  tm; 
while  our  word  landlordy  which  even  a  poor  peasant  may  he,  give 
the  idea  Avhieh  it  had  of  territorial  dignity  and  sovereignty  as  th 
lord  of  the  land. 


Such  words  arc  indeed  the  first  displays  of  language.  But  if 
we  dig  dowm  among  the  derivations  from  the  most  polished  Greek, 
we  find  the  same  crude  forms — piles  of  the  bridge  of  speech,  of 
which  we  spoke.  It  is  this  curious  alighting  on  the  mf)st  imex* 
])eete‘d  relations  which  gives  the  interest  and  charm  to  all  ehmo- 
logical  pursuits.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  too  often  warn 
our.^elves,  or  our  readers,  to  be  careful,  that  etymolog)'  is  a  dizzy 
and  l)ewildering  study  ;  while  we  must  pity  those  persons  who  art 
not,  in  some  measure,  fascinated  by  the  curiosities  which  lie 
embedded,  as  we  have  said,  like  fossils  within  the  successive 


deposits  and  accumulations  of  our  language  through  many  ngc>- 
For  instance,  who  could  expect  to  find  salad  oil  in  connection  Mitb  u 
an  ancient  piece  of  armour  ?  and  yet,  hence  its  origin.  Salad  oil, 
as  we  all  know,  is  usually  considered  the  purest  and  the  best  oil  | 
and  used  only  for  the  purpo.scs  of  the  table.  A  salad  in  ancient  I 
times,  was  not  a  tasty  dish  of  green  meat,  served  with  the  chces  S 
and  ale;  hut  a  head-piece  of  defensive  annour,  and  the  oil  used  ^ 
for  brightening  it,  was  the  best  oil.  If  vou  refer  to  an  old  Frcncli " 
dietionarv,  vou  will  find  the  word  salade  used  m  this  sense.  And, in 
our  owui  binguage,  the  word  occurs  in  all  lists  of  ancient  annour 
although  now,  it  signifies,  not  what  is  put  on  the  head,  but  what 
througli  nature’s  vizor — the  mouth — we  put  into  it.  Treacle  boasts  a 
(fijissical  origin,  but  few  persons  would  suspect  its  paternity.  In  fact 
by  ji  strange  and  winding  ancestry,  it  conies  from  the  Greek  The 

rtak  a;  which  also  signifies  witchcraft,  and  was  originally  intended 

as  a  medicine,  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  It  is  not 
witliout  a  stretch  of  thought  that  we  identify  Westminsfery  or  Tori: 
Minster  with  the  ])lace  of  the  MinistcCy  or  the  serving  place.  And 
we  iK'ed  a  similar  stretch  to  associate  cockle  shells  w'itli  eoehlere,  a 
spoon ;  although  they  vvere  so  called  because  so  used.  Nor,  when  vy 
speak  of  tlie  drinking  horny  or  the  wassail  honiy  do  we  think  ot 
horned  cattle,  though  the  term  is  applied  from  the  honi  of  th' 
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animal  being  used  for  tliis  purpose.  And  if  the  reader  has  visited 
York  Minster,  and  has  seen  the  great  Horn  of  Ulpha,  then  the 
analogy  and  the  reason  'svill  he  instantly  suggested  to  him. 
Caudlc^fick  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  none  of  our  modem 
cli'giiiicies  of.  that  description  existed.  An  ancient  candlestick  was 
a  stick  slit  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  liolding  the  candle,  and 
three  nails  stuck  in  the  stick  for  the  same  use ;  and  although  we 
have  this  utensil  now  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  glass,  and  porce¬ 
lain,  yet  we  give  to  all  the  same  name,  and  retain  the  siu'k. 

Thus  we  may  see  how  words  (jrow.  The  expressiveness  of  many 
is  lost  sight  of  by  as,  until  we  dig  about  them.  The  word  hankrupf, 
tor  instance,  from  the  French  word  Innikoroid^  from  hnucaH,  Latin 
for  the  bench,  table,  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptus,  rupture, 
broken — the  broken  counter ;  and  this  word  kankrrofft  w’as  the  word 
ill  common  use  once  ;  as  Shakespeare  says, — 

“  Dainty  bits 

^fake  ricli  the  ribs,  but  hankerout  the  wits.” 
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AVe  fear  we  must  put  together  words  wdiich  rise  to  our  meiiKny, 
and  which  seem  to  have  little  light  to  illustrate  each  other.  Tlui 
names  of  places  are  especially  curious.  F ew  persons  have  visited 
London  who  have  not  seen  the  ]h(H  and  Jlonf/fy  hut  few  of  them 
have  associated  it  with  an  ancient  period  of  Engli.sh  history.  The 
litd/  and  Moutky  and  the  Bn//  and  GatCy  arc  rather  extensively 
scattered  over  the  south  of  Ihigland,  though  seldom  or  never  seen 
in  the  north  ;  and  they  have  reminded  the  reader  of  the  attempted 
achievement  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  taking  of  Houlogne ;  and  are, 
in  fact,  simply  Boulogne  ^louth,  or  Boulogne  Harbour.  Public- 
houses  wonderfully  perpetuate  memories.  '  The  Saracen* s  Head 
transfers  our  recollection  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  all 
riiristendom  wms  in  arms  against  the  Saracen,  and  the  head  of 
Saladiii  became  a  desirable  prize.  But  even  etymologies  much 
more  ob\ious  than  these,  have  been  overlooked.  Very  few  of  the 
millions  who  have  passed  by  Charing  Cronn  have  identified  it  with 
the  little  village  of  Charingy  and  as  few  have  recurred  to  the  time 
when  the  disconsolate  monarch  caused  the  body  of  his  (iueen  to  rest 
there,  and  called  it  the  place  of  his  Cher  Heine  (his  Dear  Qncen). 
Although  all  persons  have  visit(‘d  VauxhaUy  few  have  associated 
It  with  “ eminent  and  illnstriom  martyr,  Guy  Fauken  ;**  yet 
Aauxhull  is  Faukes^s  Hall,  or  “  La  Salle  He  Faukes.”  Faukes 
Was  a  powciTul  baron  in  the  reign  of  John,  who  received  from 
that  king  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Lamlxith,  where  he  built  a 
hall  or  mansion-house,  which  bore  his  name,  and  is  still  an  estate 
wloiiging  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury.*  In  America  the  word 


*  Stanley’g  llistoiical  Memoria’s  of  Canterbury,  pp.  112  and  1G8- 
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“  Canievhunf^  is  used  as  synonymous  'svitli  our  Drawing  a  lon;r 
bow/’  or Throwing  the  liatchct.”  W/iat  a  Caufcvhury 
one  exclamation  for  What  a  Iw  /”  ru’  “  What  a  tale  Or,  to 
i-ecur  to  a  more  humorous  association,  few  who  have  looked  upon 
that  curious  body-guard  of  royalty,  called  the  Jkr/rater.s,  luivo 
ever  thought  of  their  actual  origin.  Alas,  alas  !  no  word  sliow^ 
more  how  words  degenerate.  Oh,  gcntlenicn  of  the  Guard  !  i.sit 
come  t(j  this — tluit  those  specimens  of  Tudor  yeomanry  should  U* 
supi)osed  to  be  royally  ai)i)<dnted  to  eat  beef  at  })ublic  entertain, 
ments  for  the  diversion  of  kings,  queens,  and  courtiers  I  In  fact, 
this  body-guard  of  waiters  was  first  appointed  by  our  suspicion) 
king,  llcuiry  VJI.  Tie  appointed  them  to  deck  his  table,  to  take 
charge  of  his  board,  to  spread  all  royal  vessels,  to  serve  at  tlio 
royal  hafei — in  fact,  to  be  his  hoofa  tours ;  and  this  very  naturally 
became  corrupted  into  Beefeaters.  Something  like  this  is  tlic 
origin  of  the  word  Jtoaatcry  if  we  may  trust  a  probable  etymolo^}', 
which  derives  it  from  JUancer — that  is,  a  Pityriin — one  who  liau 
been  to  lloine  ;  in  an  age  when  such  .an  achievement  implied  groat 
wanderings,  or,  in  our  sense  of  the  Avord,  lioauiuir/s.  And  tlio 
word  Sauutcrvr  is,  like  it,  one  who  had  Avandered  through  tlio 
‘‘  Saiute  TorrCy^  or  the  Holy  Land.  Thus  the  reader  Avill  see 
hoAv  interesting  is  the  archaiology  of  AA’ords. 

We  hope  not  to  oliend  any  of  the  masters  of  the  shears  and  the 
board,  if  avc  A'enture  to  take  in  hand,  for  etymological  purposes, 
the  Cahha(je  of  the  tailor.  There  is  a  proverb  very  old — nobody 
ever  supposed  it  could  be  true — ‘‘  Tailors  ivill  vahhage  W  Rnd  the 
popular  mind  identifies  the  AA’ord  Avith  the  common  vegetable.  In 
fact,  the  proA'crb  is  ATry  general ;  it  Is  not  only  English — it  h 
Gothic  and  Teut(siic.  The  Avord  Kahhagc  is  the  AA'ord  Iiatuus-' 
a  little  basket ;  and  this  is  the  only  Avay  in  Avhich  avc  can  make 
any  sense  of  the  jirovcrb. 

J^itymologies  Hkc  these  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  safe  and  clear; 
Imt  the  dreams  of  etymologists,  and  their  forced  derivations,  liav  ' 
frequently  formed  a  subject  of  joke  to  the  satirist.  We  very  avcH 
recollect  the  story  of  the  clever  old  French  Avriter,  ^lenage,  avIiu 
deiived  the  Avord  Peruke  from  the  Latin  yw7//.v,  a  hair.  He  very 
graA’ely  gave  to  the  Avorld  the  foUoAAung  progressive  transmuta¬ 
tions  :  j)ilus,  pelus,  pelutus,  pclutacus,  pelutica,  ])eruko.  Fro- 
fessor  Porson,  Avho  Avas  at  once  a  great  wit,  and  a  great  scholai-,  in 
contemptuous  satire  of  this  meandering  stream  of  etymologies 
derived  the  Avord  Cucumber  to  Jeremiah  King,  thus  : — Jeremiah 
King,  Jeiemy  King,  Jerry  King,  jerking,  gherkin — cucumber. 
AV(*  hope  not  to  i‘xpose  ourselves  to  the  shafts  of  any  of  the 
Porson  race,  yet  Ave  have  surely  said  enough  to  sIioav  that  onect 
the  most  interesting  studies,  Avhether  consccuth’e  and  scholastic. 
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or  simply  desultory,  is  to  trace  the  amazing  transfonnatioiis  and 
modifications  of  words. 

Even  ill  tlicinsclves,  words  arc  wonderful.  'Wliat  is  every  word 
but  a  window,  hy  the  opening  of  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  a  man’s  soul ;  and  the  transparency  of  the  Avord 
is  always,!)}'  so  much  the  more,  a  l.'otler  medium  for  mental  coin- 
iminication  Or,  we  may  cull  words  the  strings  hy  which  a  scries 
(if  pictures  is  presented  in  lupid  succession  to  tlie  eye.  The  time 
was,  when  ei'crv  word  was  a  jiicture.  IToavIio  used  ii  word  first — 
almost  any  word — had  a  clear  and  vivid  presentation  to  his  mind 
of  some  object,  and  used  that  object  as  a  typo,  and  analogy  to 
certain  ideas,  and  jiictured  images  present  to  bis  mind.  ])eaii 
Trench  furnishes  many  instances.  T^ook  at  a  Avord  or  tAvo. 

:  dilapidated  fortunes,  a  dilapidated  character,  a  dila- 
jiidated  house.  Is  there  not  a  vivid  picture  here,  Avhen  avo  identify 
tlie  word  Avith  the  Tiutin  (Ulapidarc — the  falling  apart  of  stoiu's — 
and  so  siiiToy  stone  after  stone  falling  away,  and  leaving  only  a 
jilaco  of  ruin!^  So  tlie  Avord  Avhite.  IFow  beautiful,  in 

this  connection,  as  applied  to  the  Avord  Tandidate — ])resenting  the 
felt  necessity  that  the  candidate  for  any  office  should  beAvhite,  and 
uiisoiled  in  reputation  !  So  the  Avord  llunhaud — the  stay,  and 
support,  and  binder  together  of  the  household,  as  old  Tusser  has 
said  in  his  Points  of  Husbandry — 


“The name  of  husband — what  is  it  to  say! 

Of  AVife  and  of  household  the  hand  and  the  stay.” 


And  flio  word  Wife  is  like  it ;  it  is  onh'  another  form  of  the 
words  AA’caA’e,”  and  AA’oof ;  ”  and  in  it  avc  IniA'o,  not  only 
a  picture  of  what  Avas  supposed  to  bo  a  pinncipal  character¬ 
istic  of  female  industr}’,  but  the  moral  idea,  too,  of  our  Aveaving, 
by  her  influence  and  affection,  lieart  to  heart,  and  the  Avhole 
household  into  one.  In  the  same  Avay  Pitf/  groAvs  into  Ifiety. 

Slmll  Ave  offend  our  readers  if  avc  ‘‘  ax  ”  them  to  give  us  their 
att(‘iitioii  Avhile  aa'c  trace  the  dynasty  of  that  much  abused  and 
truly  vulgar  Avord.  Chaucer  did  not  disdain  it — 


“  Axe  not  w’hy :  for  thou;?h  thou  axe  mo, 
I  wol  not  tellen  Godde’w  privitce.” 


Mr.  Pegge  has  cited  many  other  instances.  It  is  A’cry  shocking, 
but  we  liaA’e  the  mother  of  Henry  YII.  concluding  a  letter  to  her 
with — ‘‘As  licrty  blessings  as  a' can  r/.rc  of  God;”  and  Dr. 


son  Avith — “As  licrty  . . _  ,  . .  _ , 

dobn  (derk,  writing  to  Cardinal  AVolscy,  says — “the  King  axed 
Jifter  your  Grace’s  Avelfare then  the  Avord  axe  is  transformed  into 
^ Avhi(di,  we  suspect,  is  that  Avhich  is  “axed.”  And  tliis 
^iguin  is  transformed  into  “/rz.sA*,” — that  is,  a  subsidy,  or  tax;  till 
've  read  in  lloliushod  of  a  (jninted  to  be  levied  for  the 
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Hfir”  And  tliis  a^nin  is  transformed  into ‘‘takes,”  by 
which  term  ancient  leases  were  called.  AVe  helievc  in  all  those  cases 
then'  is  a  deejx'r  etymology  than  that  we  have  given.  The  word 
seems  to  he  both  Celtic  and  Saxon.  At  ])resent  it  is  interesting 
to  see  in  the  task  of  the  schoolboy  a  “tax and  in  that  which  is 
taken,  that  which  is  “  iarni^*  or  (U'cn” 

Thus  words  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  true  chamelions,  changing 
their  apparent,  hut  m»t  their  real  character,  with  every  age ;  ex¬ 
changing  certain  colours  for  others,  dcveloning  new  powers  of 
ex])r(‘ssion  and  utterance,  until,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  sometimes 
h(‘<’om(‘s  very  difHcult  to  tind  any  certain  modern  forms  in  analog)' 
with  the  ancient  idea ;  for  it  is  just  the  same  xvith  ages  as  with 
men — they  use  their  words  from  their  innate  sense  of  fitness,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  that  ever- varying  thing  Literary  Style — style  or 
standard  of  expression.  Thus — 


i 

:ir 


**  Speech  morning  to  the  mind. 

It  spreads  the  heauteou:)  images  abroad, 
Which  else,  lie  dark  and  buried  in  the  soul.” 


Thus  xve  see  that  every  writer  has  his  own  standard,  and  he 
uses  the  same  xvords  used  by  another,  w  ith  more  or  less  vividness 
ami  force,  with  more  or  less  w  eight  or  grandeur,  in  harmony  with 
a  law  within  him.  The  words  which  roll  and  heave,  or  march 
and  tramp  w  ith  such  majesty  in  Alilton,  tiy  like  swift  sharp  arrows 
from  the  j)agcs  of  Thomas  F uller.  Those  same  words  sound  like  the 
cadences  of  rich  cathedral  music  in  Hooker;  in  Sir  Thoma.s  Hrowii, 
silently  waving  to  and  fro  like  rich  and  heavy  arras  or  tapestry; 
in  Tucker,  like  the  musical  fall  of  a  beloved  homely  footstep ;  in 
(yarlyle,  sw  ift  and  fast  they  fly,  like  sparks  from  the  clattering 
hoof  of  the  prancing  Cossack  steed.  The  brilliant  history  of 
Alacaulay,  the  shrewd,  finished  outline  of  Jeffrey — how"  unlike;— 
and  yet  all  these'  are  made  vivid  to  us  by  words.  AVords  are  like 
gold-headed  nails,  and  thev  suspend  before  the  eye  the  solemnly- 
w  aving  silver-shielded  heraldry  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  or  the  heavy 
arras  of  I'oster. 

And  thus  the  transfonuatiun  is  constantly  going  on.  AVords, 
now’,  often  seem  to  us  to  wander  about  like  bodies  w’ithout 
souls,  or  souls  w’ithout  bodies,  thev  arc  divorccnl  from  their  primi¬ 
tive  meaning  and  associations,  and  unable  to  find  each  other  again; 
or,  as  Mr.  Ki  irrar  xvell  says,  “  w  ords,  of  w’hich  the  composition  was 
originally  clear,  are  xvoni  and  nibbed  by’  the  use  of  ages,  like  the 
jH'bbles,  which  are  fretted  and  rounded  into  shape  by  the  sea  w  aves, 
on  a  shingly  beach  ;  or,  to  use  the  more  appropriate  image,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Goethe,  their  meaning  is  often  worn  aw’ay  like  the 
image  and  superscription  of  a  coin.'^  And  there  are  such  shadt'S 
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(»f  meaning,  contained  in  w’ords,  which  are  not  present  to  all  eyes 
or  minds— to  some  the  Greek,  to  others  the  Saxon,  llow"  fiir  the 
two  •'<reni  to  be  apart ;  though  perhaps  not.  But,  the  mind  most 
capable  of  feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  one,  will  feel  most  the 
pathos  of  the  other.  But  there  is  a  moral  chemistry,  Avhich  seizes 
the  word  most  adapted  to  tlio  emotions  of  the  nature — a  mind 
phrenzied  and  on  fire,  when  the  chariot  wheels  roll  rapidly, 
it  needs  a  tiery  element,  wliicli  the  Saxon  has  not  so  fully  at  com¬ 
mand.  Socrates,  like  AVilliain  Cobhett,  would  probably  have 
preferred  a  Saxon  idiom  ;  while,  to  a  mind  on  fire  with  immense 
c(meej)tions,  and  imaginations,  and  generalizations — as  Milton’s — 
the  Saxon  alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  our  happiness  that 
we  have  them  both.  The  power  to  use  and  assimilate  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  law  within. 

lienee,  what  is  all  the  transformation  of  words  in  their  more 
obvious  apjiarelling,  compared  with  tliat  transformation  they  un- 
deigo  in  becoming  the  expositors  of  a  tliousand,  or  rather  a  mil¬ 
lion  varying  shades  of  thought  ?  It  is  said,  that  no  two  of  us  see 
an  object  precisely  alike.  ^lay  we  not  say,  that  no  two  of  us  use 
a  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense ;  for  words  all  suffer  a  kind  of 
metempsychosis.  If  we  would  have  proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  ask  two  or  three  persons  to  give  to  us  a  description  of  precisely 
the  same  thing  or  event — a  storm,  a  sunset,  a  landscape  ; — get  a 
piece  of  iron  defined,  or  a  ship,  or  a  star,  or  a  horse ; — get  them 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  various  technicalities  of  a  ])ainter,  poet,  old 
sailor,  or  mechanic,  practical  man,  man  of  science — we  shall  ob¬ 
tain  from  every  one  some  minute  particulars  of  variation,  although 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  description  as  a  whole ;  and  henc.e, 
from  this  cause  it  is  then,  that  the  annals  of  mental  science 
presmit  such  an  immense  teriitory  of  debateable  ground. 

We  arc  often  interested  with  the  struggles  of  the  human  mind 
to  express  itself  when  words  have  not  been  given  : — 

“During  the  trial  of  the  mining  case,  at  the  late  Liverpool  Assizes, 
a  number  of  old,  and  not  very  brilliant  Avitnesses  were  examined,  to 
prove  the  extent,  and  mode  of  Avorking  the  mine.  The  folloAving 
(halogue  took  place  IxdAveen  one  of  them  and  Mr.  James,  the  bar¬ 
rister  engaged  for  the  prisoner: — Mr.  James:  ‘  Now  you  say  you 
worked  at  the  mine?’ — Witness:  ‘  Ees,  sir.’ — Mr.  James :  ‘  Hoav 
(lid  you  Avork  r’ — Witness  :  ‘  AVhy,  it  avos  Avoorked  oop  and  down, 
you  nO'— this  Avay',  that  Avay%  t’other  Avay,  foot-ridden  way — dang  it, 
everyway.’  (Loud  laughter.) — Mr.  James  :  ‘  I  must  confess  I  don’t 
understand  you.’ — Witness  :  ‘  I  think  I  spoke  plain  enuf.’  (Loud 
laughter.) — Mr.  James  :  ‘  No  doubt  you  did,  but  the  stupidity  is  on 
^y  side,  not  on  yours.* — AVitness  :  ‘  That’s  it.  You  are  quoit  stupid. 
Jou  conna’  understand  English!’  (Continued  laughter.)  —  The 
Judge:  ‘If  Ave  had  been  in  the  habit  of  working  in  mines,  doubtless 
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Descartes,  Hobbes,  and  Gassendi  all  met  and  conversed  upon  /V/cr/.s*, 
the  disputants  would  all  be  in  the  dark  as  to  the  very  word  they 
laid  employed  so  often,  since  all  would  be  eiu])loving  it  in  a 
maimer  ditferent  from  liis  nciglibour.  Thus,  by  one  it  would 
he  roi,mrded  as  .the  ima;^es  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  mind ;  by  another  it  Avould  bo  n'garded  as  the 
p'uiiidiij?  of  conceptions  by  the  mind,  within  itself;  by  another, 
tlic  whole  world  in  which  we  live  would  1)0  so  re^ardi'd  as  to  be 
spoken  of  as  an  idea  within  the  mind :  till  matter,  and  all  its  forms 
and  varieties,  tliemselvos  came  to  be  considered  only  as  ideas.  To 
all  which  may  be  added  Dr.  Garrie’s  detinition,  wlio,  when  bored  by 
afoolisli  bhie-stockinj^  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  hint, 
which  she  said  slie’had  b*cen  reading  about  in  some  metaphysical 
work  but  could  not  understand,  answered,  at  last,  angrily — “  Idea, 
madam  Idea  is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  means  a  female  fool.' ^ 
AVc  cannot  be  ignorant  (jf  the  collisions  of  the  schoolmen  on  this 
])oint.  AVe  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  specidatioiis  cd‘ 
llerkh'V,  of  which  I’vroii  has  said — 

“When  liisliop  I’crkley  siiul  tlicrc  was  no  matter, 

I  think  it  v.'iis  no  matter  what  lie  said.’* 


Another  clever  punster  has  said,  in  his  prompt,  catechetical 
poem ; — 

“  What  is  Matter  ? — Never  mind. 

AVliat  is  Mind  ? — No  mutter.’* 

Ihit  we  arc  not  permitted  to  dismiss  the  matter  thus  summarily. 
There  are  some  pertinacious  sjnrits  who  will  fdlow  up  the  inrpiiry 
until  they  have  received,  if  not  what  is  satisfactory  to  others,  what 
is  an  answer  to  themselves.  1  low  do  I  become  conscious  of  my 
existence  ?  How  do  I  become  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
the  external  world?  Let  me  bo  a  sensient  and  intelligent  being, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  I  have  lieen  taught  the  long  range  of 
lexicon  phraseology,  or  whether  I  know  not  one  single  word. 
^Vorda  are  convcnicnceH ;  they  arc  a  necessity  of  our  state;  they 
arc  the  signs  of  things.  AVc  prefer  to  call  them  so,  to  saying 
they  arc  the  signs  of  ideas.  AVords  arc  the  liandwiiting  of  time  and 
‘^pace ;  they  are  the  penmanship  of  consciousness  and  thought, 
but  time,  and  space,  and*  consciousness,  and  thought,  might  all 
exist  Mithout  any  words.  AA^ords  merely,  and  in  themselves,  it 
uiust  be  understood,  explain  nothing;  words  do  not  even  give 
^dcaH  to  the  mind, — if  by  the  word  kfeas^  we  mean  ment.al  conc(‘p- 
tion,  and  arrangement,  and  abstraction ;  for,  whatever  Horne 
fooke  may  say  to  the  contrary,  we  must  contend  that  there  is 
•such  a  power  as  abstraction.  Nay,  are  not  conception  and 
abstraction  in  degree  one  ?  AVords  represent,  as  Mr.  Garnett 
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Iiiis  Hsiiil,  “  ('oiicc])tions  foinnK'd  on  pciTOptions.**  Ihit,  as  wo  have 
sorii,  flios<‘  words  j)n‘soiit  nothing  oortain  to  tho  oyo  ;  thov  aro  the 
si^ns  ol*  the  ju’osont  poroontion,  not  of  tin*  ])a.st  or  tho  future 
Thr  Uoitk — wlio  s(‘(‘s  in  it  tno  lUech  rorrrs  <if  tho  anoiont  Umivi 
W'hai  analogy  is  thcuo  hctwoon  Hiiokin»;hainshiro,  l)ook,  and 
hcocli  r'  fit/ft/,  and  4^///  oxpross  to  us  vorv  ditfoivnt  idenis; 

yed  all  havr,  in  fact,  tho  saino  si^nitioation.  \Vords,  thorolhiv, 
aro  niaiiy  (»f  thoin,  <MUia‘ tt)  moan  what  thoso  who  use  them  intiiid 
tlu'v  hhall  moan  ;  and  thus,  from  to  a^o,  their  moaniug  sink^ 
ami  swells,  and  rises  and  falls,  for  tin*  mind  linds  its  own  h'Vid, 
and  wonls  reveal  its  j>ow<*r  and  tin*  measure  of  its  j)ri‘Soneo.  • 

And  when  we  speak  of  tlu‘  trust  worthiness  of  word<,  we  must 
not  lorpd  how  many  thousand  errors  may  sprinj;;  uj),  even  iii  the 
spellin^^  in  the  eourse  (»f  a  ^tauaation.  Instead  of  illustratim::  this 
hy  any  serious  dissertation,  let  us  do  so  from  an  aiurdoto  of  iiu 
hvss  serious  and  dit^nitiesl  a  j>erson  than  the  l)uko  of  Wellington 
fiom  tlu'  nt)wspape‘rs  of  the  time: — 

“  A  very  eoinieal  stt^ry  has  heeai  related  in  private  eiredes  for  some 
days  past,  wlilidi  is  loi>  gootl  to  he  lost  to  the  pid»lie,  part ieularlv  us 
It  iuehules  the  iiaiiies  of  several  ilistinguisheil  indiviiluals.  The 
story  runs  thus: — 'That  Mrs,  liOiulon,the  lady  whi>se  elever  writiners 
jiro  so  well  known,  being  lately  in  the  neighhe>urhoi>il  of  StrathlieUl* 
save,  wrt»tt'  a  h*ttt‘r  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  reipiesting  him  tj 
alhov  her  t»»  visit  his  gartlens,  l\>r  the  jnirpose  of  inspecting  and 
taking  tin*  nu^asurminmt  of  several  line  Iveehes,  kiuovn  as  the 
Wattahui  Ih'eehes,  at  Strathliehksaye.  T  he  letter  was  signed  with 
her  initials,  *  (’.  J.  lanidon,*  and  was  duly  pivseuteil  to  his  (inuY, 
w  lu>,  raising  his  glasses  ainl  hulking  at  its  emitents,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  rctpie^t  from  the  Hishop  of  Lomlon,  who 
hignatnrt'  is  ,1.,  litnidon,'  ti»  allow'  him  to  inspect  and  take  tho 
nu'asnrmnent  i>f  his  Waterloo  hivcches.  With  his  usual  dispatch 
the  Dukt'  imnualiattdy  onhuvd  his  valet  to  forward  his  inexpivssihlcs 
with  his  ctunplinnoits,  to  tlie  right  revenu\il  i’rclate,  imagining,  it  is 
snppo.sed,  that  tliey  might  K'  wanted  for  some  artistic  purjH»se.  h 
will  t'asily  Ik'  ctunviveil  with  wlmt  amazement  the  Uishop  ivivivenl 
t  his- extraonlinary  parcel  ;  and  it  is  not  to  K*  wundeivd  at  that  his 
L«>rdship  conchnlcil,  naturally  enough,  that  the  Duke  hail  gone  clean 
out  of  his  senses.  The  joke,  howcNcr,  apjaavivd  to  his  (hnu't*  so 
evceedingly  gooil  that  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing 
the  llishop’s  note  to  his  friends,  when  the  envr  was  soon  detectiHl, 
ami  Mrs.  Loudon  theivinnm  received  a  polite  compliance  with  her 
rtapit'st," 

And,  therefoiv,  we  must  not  trust  wonls  timmuch.  We  niu>t 
trt'ut  tluun  as  young  hnlies  an'  said  to  treat  the  Avonls  of  their 
lovers  U'fon'  marriagi' — as  very  pleasant,  and  worthy  of  n\sj»tvt, 
hut  not  to  Ik'  the  anchor  t*f  too  uuich  eoutideuce.  You  cannot 
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find  the  nil  vary  iiifj;  and  infallible  meaning  ;  and  thus,  if  men  trust 
words  too  much,  tlioy  will  assuredly  become  sceptics.  You  cannot 
s(‘ttlo  a  word  by  a  word.  True,  our  old  friend  Philosoidiy  tells 
u<?,  that  wc  cannot  think  without  words ;  that  invariably,  in  all 
our  cogitations,  we  find  that  we  arc  shaping  our  thoughts  into 
letters ;  and  we  say,  “  Aye,  it  is  even  so,  old  Truepenny.”  But, 
tliis  is  oidy  a  j)artial  triitli,  for  thought  exists  before  all  words ; 
and  this  is  the  mechanical  action  of  thought,  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  gush  of  words  to  the  mind,  and  we  have  concejitions 
in  our  mind  which  words  vainly  strive  to  realize.  Our  conceptions 
seek  to  embody  themselves,  for  their  own  convenience,  in  words, 
l)ut  what  is  the  word  comjiared  to  the  conception?  A\^iat  is 
time  ?  We  cannot  get  bevond  chronometrical  arrangement,  but 
wc  have  an  idea  overleaping  that.  AVhat  is  space  ?  All  that 
exists  without  form,  and  is  void  ;  but  surely  no  words  will  assist 
us  to  SCO  or  know  that.  What  is  truth  ?  The  sneer  is  on  the 
lip  of  l‘ilate,  us  we  pluck  him.  retiring  from  the  judgment- hall, 
Ity  the  robe,  and  say,  “  The  Word  is  truth but  Pilate,  even  if 
he  were  a  Christian,  might  respond,  “  What  word  ?  The  word 
within,  or  the  word  without?”  The  word  in  the  letter,  or  the  word 
ill  the  spirit  ?  Is  the  Bible  ail  and  every  kind  of  truth  ?  Surely 
not.  It  is  ecpially  true  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  revo¬ 
lutions  of  our  planets  are  governed  by  the  square  of  the  distances. 
What,  then,  is  all  nature  truth  ?  We  neither  athrm  it  nor 
deny  it. 

What  is  right  ?  What  is  a  pound  ?  Are  not  these  perplexing 
(picstions  of  perpetual  iK*currence.  Do  they  not  illustrate  the 
vacillaiicy  of  language  and  of  words  ?  And,  not  only  so ;  let  any 
mic  rcmeinU'r  how  the  mind  of  man  unconsciously’  gives  itself  up 
to  the  dominion  of  its  own  prejudices  and  tastes.  Many*  x\Titers 
u<c  woixls  as  the  old  Scottish  freelxmter  prayed, — “  Turn  the  world 
upside  down,  Loixl.  Dh  Lord,  turn  the  world  upside  downi,  that 
men  may  gig  a  bit  of  bread.”  We  have  many  winters,  who  very’ 


iviuorselesslv  turn  all  spei'ch  upside  do^^’u.  If  any  person  ever 
umlcd  ilhistmtions  of  tnis,  he  mav  find  them  in  the  writings  of 


Hume  and  OiblK)!!.  With  what  sophistry  have  both  of  these 
distinguisluxl  writers  ooni|)elled  woixls  to  obey’  the  bidding  of  their 
maid — Gibbon  I'spivially,  how  he  saps  our  “  solemn  truth  with 
awtul  sneer.'*  C>t  all  those  men  who  ever  attackinl  the  Christian 
putli,  he  has  the  least  manliness ;  he  always  tights  >\'ith 
muendas,  Miind  a  bush,  and  walks  w’ith  steadiness  the  plank  of 
,  ipeanings ;  his  sneers,  his  satire  and  scorn,  are  “  like  the 
uld  Pictish  weapmi,  at  once  a  spear  and  a  shield.”  “  He  liides 
Inmst'lt  Kdiind  the  verv  weajK>n  with  which  he  wounds  you.*' 
Here  is  an  illustration,— “  Appolouius,  of  Tyana,  wi\s  boni  about 
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The  study  of  Avords  is  not  literary  trifling.  Do  we  not  see  liow  tlio 
analysis  of  a  word  leads  to  important  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
society,  ^fr.  XcAvman,  in  liis  interesting  Avork  on  regal  Itome, 
has  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  Avord  matrimony,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  niatrimoniam.  The  reader  aa  ill  perceive  tliat  the  Avord 
muti'iinony  docs  not  include  so  high  and  sacred  a  state  as  imkUnfj, 
It  assigns  to  the  institution  of  marriage  as  the  chief  end  Avhat  is 
(,ulv  one  of  its  ends;  it  regards  marriage  from  tliat  Avord  as  the 
state  in  Avhich  the  Avoman  hecomes  a  mother.  luiA'e  been 


soiTV  to  sec  this  doctrine,  Avhich  degrades  the  individuality  of 
wuniaii  and  the  Divine  intentions  of  marriage,  promulgated  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Edinhuryh  Jlcvivw.  'We  must  think  the  intention 
of  nnirriago  deeper,  higher,  more  sacred.  "We  must  regard  it  as 
the  union  of  opj)osites  in  character  and  quality,  for  the  most 
sniritual  purposes;  regarding  Avoman  only  as  the  mother,  and  Ikt 
position  in  life  as  having  relation  only  to  natural  intentions,  de¬ 
grades  the  mother;  in  fact,  this  Avas  the  crime  of  all  Paganism. 
-Marriage  Avas  only  the  means  by  Avhich  the  Avealth  of  population 
was  maintained  for  the  city.  This  is  the  crime  of  modern  utili¬ 
tarian  science ;  it  darkens  JoAvn  like  a  black  curtain  oA’cr  most  of 
the  jiagos  of  modern  political  economy;  it  Avas  the  crime  of  ancient 
Judaism,  rebuked  in  the  most  pathetic  lines  by  the  IVojdiet 
Malachi,  in  which  the  true  grounds  and  ordinances  of  marriage 
are  illustrated;  and  rebuked  again  by  our  liord,  in  language 
Avhich  traced  the  ideas  of  the  J cavs  on  inarnage  home  to  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts.  Xoaa',  this  Avord  )natrimony,  although  Ave 
huA'c  Avedded  it  to  a  larger  signification,  did,  in  its  oriyin,  marl: 
the  dijih'cnee  hetaren  the  Latin  and  the  Sahuie  marriayes.  The 
Latin  newer  gaA’o  the  Avife  into  thehand  of  the  husband ;  she  remained 
permanently  in  her  father’s  poAver ;  he  might  at  any  time  recal  her, 
and  give  her  to  another.  A  marriage  beneath  the  Sabine  hiAv  Avas 
niado  Avith  the  sacred  auspices,  and  A\’as  called  connnhiam,  or  naptuv 
teydinne,  and  the  Avife  Avas  *\/asta  lU'or;  ”  but  a  marriage,  A’alid  in 
law  hut  deficient  in  ceremonial  sanctity,  Avas  designated  only  as  ma- 
tnnionitnn,  and  the  Avife  Avas  called  injasta  au'or,  an  illegitimate  Avife. 
llioso  Avise  old  Pagans,  in  their  rude  Avay,  saAv  that  religion  alone 
pves  the  beauty  and  sanctity'  to  the  marriage  state,  and  thus, 
th(!  Avord  matrimony  itself,  noAV  so  honouralile,  may  indicate 
that  the  domestic  morality’  of  the  oldest  Latins  Avas  less  elevated 
than  the  Sabines.  In  saA'age  society,  and  in  those  oldest  states, 
no  union  betAveen  the  sexes  Avas  ratified  until  children  Avere  born. 

1  nor  to  this,  the  Avoman  had  no  claim  on  the  man.  The  idea.s 
J'X'  associate  in  our  sAA'eet  Christian  domestic  union  AV'ith  thcAvords 
husband  and  Avife,  did  not  exist.  Their  intimacy  and  association 
^’CTc  but  an  ordinary  friendship ;  but  Avhen  a  child  Avas  born, 
^Wfjy  recognised  the  AA’oman’s  claim  to  u  mother’s  support. 
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Our  readers  would  be  surprised,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  shov 
to  what  an  extent  these  ideas  have  a  hold,  practically,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall  p  even  though  the 
Parliamentaiy'  reports  illustrate  that  with  us,  among  our  unen¬ 
lightened  populations,  the  marriage  state  is  actually  the  mother 
stat(‘,  or  matrimony. 

Thus  we  sec  how  language  changes  its  form  and  usage,  just 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  our  word  niiHcrcanty  which  really  moars 
only  a  misbeliever,  a  heretic;  assures  us  of  the  instinct  which 
jK)ints  to  the  bad  faith  as  the  companion  for  introduction  to  a  had 
life. 

have  detained  our  readers  too  lengthily,  by  showing  ho\? 
language  is  beaten  out,  that  we  cannot  devote  any  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  not  less  important  subject  of  Abbreviations.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  human  mind,  as  Horne  Tooke  says  and  shows, 
not  only  to  provide  itself  ivith  wonhy  but  with  winged  words;  and 
it  does  this  by  employing,  very  frequently,  words  abbreviated  in 
themselves,  to  give  wing  and  force  to  those  which  arc  of  greater 
imjiortancc  and  w*orth  to  the  mind.  The  fashions  of  speech,  too, 
are  like  the  fashions  of  our  clothes,  not  so  arbitrary  as  they  seem. 
Thej"  result  from  many  reasons  of  taste,  comfort,  convenience,  and 
habit.  The  most  barbarous  period  of  language  will  be  found  to 
be  the  middle  period,  w  hen  men  are  feeling  after  fine  and  tme 
tastes;  oven  as  it  is  the  case  that  men  and  women  w^ar  rings  in 
their  noses,  not  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  society,  nor  yet  in  its 
latest  maturity.  And  w  e  may  be  sure  that  that  is  the  hig  best 
fonn  of  speech  wdiich  conveys  ideas  most  distinctly  into  the  mind, 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  conveying  such  ideas  plainly  in  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  arc  plainly  perceived  by  us.  Clear  speech  is 
as  surelv  the  result  of  clear  thought,  as  clear  w  ater  flows  from  a 
clear  fountain ;  and  we  very  wisely  determine  that  it  is  safe  to 
caution  young  readers  against  w  riters  w  ho  indulge  in  dark  sayings, 
])artlv,  because  such  writers  do  not  know  what  thev  have  to  coin- 
municate,  and  partly,  because  dark  speech  shadows  and  darken# 
the  listening  mind. 

Let  us  retuni  for  a  few’  moments  to  the  Saxon  language,  our 
mother  tongue,  the  speech  of  our  fatherland  ;  and  let  us  say  that, 
while  ]^osworth\s  noble  Sjixon  Lexicon  is  no  stranger  to  our 
study-table,  we  must  admit  our  obligation  to  the  very  clever  and 
admirable  review’  of  it  by  ^Ir.  Rogers;  and  the  »Saxon  tongue, 
the  sjK'Cch  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  is  our  own — we  have  not 


ndinquished  it  yet — we  shidl  find  no  other  to  sujudy  its  place. 

don  is  very  striking: — “The  English 


adjectives 
of  our  ad 
these,  thosi 
move,  and 
torial  is  ( 
bodies — tl 
elements- 
seasons — 


The  following  generalization 
language  contains  38,000  words ;  of  these,  o-8ths  are  Saxon. 
From  the  Saxon  come  our  gramniatic  forms  and  classes  of  w  ords. 
C  >ur  inflections  are  Saxon ;  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 


dirisions 
midday,  i 
heat,  cola 
The  most 
sea,  land, 
pressing  a 
slide,  stri 
crawl,  s|] 
father,  nn 
home,  ki 
fear,  soit' 
As  we  sa 
hut  indi\ 
motion,  u 
Latin  gi 
green,  an 
criminal 
and  orgi] 
Animal  i 
compoun 
witchcrai 
thus  fine 
land  can 
through 
inspire  ii 
chronicle 
the  teac] 
in  the  ea 
were  No 
how  (as 
nec(‘s.sit\ 
could  m( 

None 
tween  G 
‘Sherwoo 
author  ( 
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:  adjectives ;  the  en,  and  the  enty  and  the  most  frequent  termination 
’  of  our  adverbs,  hj ;  our  articles  and  definitions — aUy  they  th  'iXy 
.  ih^ey  fhosey  mauj/y  feiCy  nomOy  onoy  none ;  those  important  words — 
more,  andy  mosfy  hacCy  hCy  shnUy  witty  mafjy  cany  niant.  How  pic- 
'  torial  is  our  Saxon  tongue  I  It  gives  names  to  the  heavenly 
i  — the  ’VtHy  moony  and  ntars.  It  names  three  of  the  four 

elements — earthy  firCy  and  water.  It  names  three  of  the  four 
seasons — xprinfjy  .summery  and  winter.  It  gives  names  to  the 
ditisions  of  time: — daijy  nujtity  morningy  eveningy  twitight,  nootiy 
middai/y  midnighty  sunrlsey  and  .sunset.  So  also  it  names  tighty 
^  heat,  cotdy  frosty  raiiiy  snoWy  haity  steety  thundery  and  tight ning. 

The  most  heautifut  and  .striking  objects  of  our  .scenery  are  Saxon — 

^  sea,  land,  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  stream.  The  forcible  tvords  ex- 
;  pressing  action  are  Saxon — sit,  stand,  lie,  run,  walk,  leap,  stagger, 

]  slide,  stride,  glide,  yawn,  gape,  wink,  thrust,  fly,  swim,  creep, 
crawl,  spring,  spurn.  The  dearest  household  words  are  Saxon — 
J  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child, 

I  home,  kindred,  friends.  So  also  hearth,  roof,  fireside,  love,  hope, 
^  f^ar,  sorrow,  shame,  tears,  smiles,  blush,  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan, 
i  As  we  said  above,  abstract  and  general  terms  are  Latin  or  Greek  ; 
j  hut  individualities  arc  Saxon.  Latin  gives  us  movement,  and 
motion,  and  sound  ;  but  buzz,  hiss,  clash,  rattle,  hum,  are  Saxon. 
Latin  gives  us  colour ;  but  Saxon  gives  to  us  white,  black,  red, 
green,  and  blue.  Latin  gives  us  crime ;  but  Saxon  brands  on  the 
criminal  the  name  of  murder,  theft,  robbeiy,  He,  steal.  Member 
and  organ  arc  Latin  ;  but  ear,  hand,  eye,  and  lip,  are  Saxon. 
Animal  Ls  Latin — man,  cow,  calf,  Saxon  ;  and  so  are  those  noble 
comjxjunds  of  poetry — a  thunderstorm,  thundercloud,  kingdom, 
witchcraft,  swordbearer,  earthquake  We  read  these  w^ords,  and 
thus  find  that  our  land  was  not  subdued  at  the  Conquest.  No 
land  can  be  subdued  while  the  language  Hows,  and  percolates 
through  all  its  villages — is  spoken  by  its  firesides — is  used  to 
inspire  in  religion,  to  fire  in  battle,  to  swell  and  sob  in  poetry,  to 
chronicle  the  story  of  the  ancient  crone,  to  embody  the  lessons  of 
the  teacher,  to  roll  the  martial  strains  of  the  warrior,  to  ripple 
in  the  ears  of  the  lover.  It  is  true  the  terms  of  honour  and  dignity 
^cre  Norman  ;  but  what  a  genuine  old  Saxon  word  is  King,  and 
how  (as  has  been  remarked)  its  prevalence  assures  us  of  the 
newsisity  of  an  appeal  to  the  popular  Saxon  hast  before  the  ruler 
c^mld  mount  the  throne  ! 

None  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Gurth  and  Wamba  in  the  glades  of  the  green  old  forest  of 
oherwfKxl,  when  they  were  beheld  there  and  overheard  by  the 
author  of  “  Ivanhoe.”  Our  readers  remember  the  reply  of 
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a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that 
are  destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  tVi//,  too,  becomes  Monskur 
de  Vean  in  the  like  manner  ;  he  is  Saxon  'when  he  requires  tendance, 
and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.” 

“  I>y  St.  Dunstan,”  answered  Gurtli,  “thou  speakest  but  sad  truths; 
little  is  left  to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  appears  to  have 
been  reserved  with  much  liesitation,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay  upon  our  shoulders.  The  finest  and 
the  fattest  is  for  their  board  ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  couch  ;  the  best 
and  bravest  supply  their  foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten 
distant  lands  with  their  lK)ne.s,  leaving  few  liere  who  have  either  will 
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Wamba  when  appealed  to  to  guide  some  rather  strong-willed 
porkers. 

“  Truly,”  said  AVamba  witliont  stirring  from  the  spot,  “  I  have  con- 
Multecl  iiiy  logs  upon  this  niatUu’,  and  they  are  altogether  of  opinion, 
that  to  carry  my  gay  garments  through  these  sloughs,  would  l)e  an  act  of 
unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  jku'sou  and  royal  wardrobe  ;  whereluft, 
Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  olf  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to  their 
destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet  with  bands  of  travelling 
soldii  rs,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wande^ring  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than 
to  be  converted  into  ^Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no  small  ea.se  and 
comfort.’^ 

“The  swine  turned  Xormaiis  to  my  comfort!”  quoth  Gurth; 
“expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my  uiind 
too  vexed,  to  read  riddles.” 

“  Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their 
four  legs  1  ”  deman<icd  Wamba. 

“  <S?f f<x)l,  awine  ”  said  the  lierd  ;  “every  fool  knows  that.” 

“  And  swine  is  (jitod  Sajrun^"'  said  the  jester  ;  “  but  how  call  you  the 
sow  when  she  is  Hayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  liung  up  by 
the  lieehs,  like  a  traitor  1  ” 

“  Porky'  answered  the  swine-herd. 

“I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knOw’s  that  too,”  said  Wamba,  “and 
porky  I  ihinky  is  (food  Borman-French  ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives, 
and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  8axon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name; 
but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the 
Castle -hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles  ;  what  dost  thou  think  of  this, 
friend  Gurtli,  ha  1  ” 

“It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy 
fool’s  pate.” 

“Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,”  said  AVamba,  in  the  same  tone  ;  “there 
is  old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  ^ 
under  the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  hut  becomes  Beel 
a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that 
are  destined  to  consume  liim.  Mynheer  Calfy  too,  becomes  Moiukuf 
de  Vean  in  the  like  manner  ;  he  is  Saxon  wdien  he  requires  tendance, 
and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.” 

“liy  St.  Dunstan,”  answered  Gurth,  “  thou  speakest  but  sad  truths; 
little  is  left  to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  appears  to  have 
been  re.sei  ved  with  much  hesitation,  solely  for  the  pur])ose  of  enabling 
us  to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay  upon  our  shoulders.  The  finest  and 
the  fattest  is  for  their  board  ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  couch  ;  the  he?i 
and  bravest  supply  their  foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten 
distant  lands  with  their  lK)nes,  leaving  few  here  who  have  either  will 
or  the  jK)W’er  to  protect  the  unfortunate  Saxon.” 

This  conversation  does,  in  fact,  describe  the  change  whict 
passed  over  our  language  by  the  Norman  conquest ;  but,  spite  of 
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that  and  many  other  invasions  and  predatory  incursions  on  our 
homclv  speecli,  the  Sajron  hokia  its  ground  amongst  us^  and  is  the 
popular  language  still.  It  is  true,  it  is,  as  we  liave  attempted  to 
show,  wanting  in  the  generalizing  and  synthetic  power ;  but  it  has 
a  wonderful  c()j)ioiisness  of  detail,  and,  by  its  power  to  present  the 
most  graphic*  i)ictures  and  the  most  impressive  sounds  in  their 
most  detailed  proportions  and  varieties,  it  speaks  with  an  amazing 
fulness  and  clearness  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  AVe  talk  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  Alany  persons  do  not,  even 
wliile  eomiiiending  it,  see  the  reasons  of  their  own  commenda¬ 
tions;  but,  in  a  word,  this  is  the  cause:  u'e  sag  the  people  under- 
ufatul  if  better — theg  do  so  because  it  does  not  tax  our  powers  of 
geiuralizafion.  For  all  terms  of  elassificationy  we  jtg  to  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin  ;  for  all  terms  of  homely  popular  signiticancy,  tee 
ouffht  to  tly  to  the  Saxon.  It  is  true,  it  abounds  in  ])hrases  we 
have  come  to  consider  coarse  and  vulgar.  It  abounds  in  mono¬ 
syllabic  words ;  and  modern  usage  has  determined  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  words  of  three  or  four  syllables. 

And  the  beautiful  old  Saxon  Hible,  crown  and  chief  of  our 
Saxon  heirlooms  I  Reverenced,  first  of  all,  because  the  infallible 
onl  of  Truth — the  light  in  a  dark  j)la(,*e  to  a  lost  world  ;  yet 
reverenctvl  scarcely  less  as  the  dearest  token  of  our  nationality, 
too.  AVliat  if  some  interpretations  would  give  or  take  away  a 
shade  of  meaning  to  many  a  text — what  if  a  severer  diction  bo 
demanded  here,  and  a  more  plastic  and  expanded  v'ersion  there  ! 
bet  it  lie  in  our  pulpits — in  our  parlours — in  study,  kitchen, 
cottage,  und  hall,  untouched,  as  long  as  England  is  a  nation  ; 
beautiful  and  beloved  old  Saxon  Rible — s\veet(*st  and  most  fragrant 
offering  of  our  ancient  lore — in  its  ])ages  the  tenderness  of  our 
land’s  language  is  pressed  out — in  its  pages  the  glory,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  speech  are  enshrinc'd  ;  glorious  to  the  eye  as  a 
monument — sweet  to  the*  taste  Jis  a  confection — the  memorial  of  a 


simpler,  and  more*  trusting,  and  believing  time — music  of  a  deeper, 
mightier,  holier  heart  than  ours !  The  Rible  of  England  is  the 
kgacy  of  our  Saxon  fatherland,  and  irreverent,  and  sacrilegious 
must  be  the  hand  that  would  touch  it.  Pages  read  by  the  buried 
gonerations,  slumbering  in  the  scattered  churchyards  of  our  land  ; 
P‘‘ge8  of  the  Puritan  (h’omwell,  and  the  prelates  Taylor  and  Ken  ; 
piiges,  shadowed  and  heightened  by  a  faith  and  earnestness  such 
earth  saw  never  before ;  pages,  (piott'd  by  Saxon  martyrs  on 
their  Way  to  the  stake,  and  by  patriots  on  their  way  to  the  scaf- 
eld ;  pages,  in  which  there  is  seen  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but 
he  instinct  of  the  nation,  at  once  responding  to,  and  becoming  a 
channel  for,  the  Divine  Word  ;  pages  depository  of  the  precious 
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words  of  the  best  English  hearts  ;  English  hearts  should  guard, 
and  English  voices  say,  We  bless  our  old  Saxon  Bible  ! 

The  words  of  .some  men  have  been  so  honoured  as  to  he  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  giving  to  their  name  an  immortality  iiide* 
piaident  of  tlicdr  acliievements.  AVhat  perennial  life  there  i.s  in 
word.'^ — in  the  gr(‘at  words,  which  are  horn  instantaneously  from 
great  deeds.  Sonu*  words  contain  so  profound  a  truth,  in  so  essen¬ 
tial  and  compact  a  form,  that  the  ages,  as  they  pass,  will  not  allo^ 
the  sentence  to  (‘Xj)ire.  This  is  the  oiigin  frequently  of  those 
sentcaitious  j)rover])ial  utterances  the  expcadence  of  ages  and  cen¬ 
turies  has  enshrined.  Words  like  those  of  the  stricken  and  dyinj: 
AV"ols(‘y — “  Had  I  s(‘rved  my  God  as  faithfully  as  1  have  served 
my  King,  He  would  not  have  cast  me  otf  in  my  grey  hairs;" 
those  thrilling  words  of  the  octogenarian  martyr  Latimer — ‘‘Cheer 
up,  Brother  Bidley !”  said  the  old  man,  as  lie  was  stepping  into 
the  Hr(‘,  and  they  were  about  to  chain  him  to  the  stake — “  Cliwr 
up,  brother  Bidley  !  By  the  grace  of  God,  thou  and  1  will  kindle 
such  a  flame  in  England  this  day  as  God  will  never  allow  to  "o 
out  anymore.”  Such  wf)rds  as  Hampden’s,  when  he  began  the 
struggle  for  English  liberties — “God  is  with  us  I”  How  electrical 
they  must  have  been  in  their  day  and  hour.  What  dreadful 
strength  in  those  words  with  which  Stratford  received  his  death- 
warrant — “  But  not  your  trust  in  Princes.”  How  Nelson’s  signal 
comes  telegra])hed  down  to  our  eye  and  to  our  heart — “  England 
exjiects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  AVords  like  these— and  they 
might  be  multijilied  a  thousand-fold — are  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
biogra])hy.  They  are  like  an  ever-burning  lamp  over  the  tomb 
of  those  wlio  could  speak  them.  Thu.s,  from  age  to  age,  has  our 
languages  been  built.  Our  words  have  been  the  organ  tubes  of 
great  minds  ;  the  lungs  of  our  language  heave  with  the  breath  of 
freedom,  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  Divine  truth,  and  therefore  of 
J)ivine  philosophy.  It  has  known  many  ages,  and  many  forms  of 
literature.  But  the  words  of  Englishmen  have  been  brave  words 
and  always  free.  The  language  we  speak  to-day,  is  that  of  those 
jieriods  glorious  to  us  through  the  night  of  time :  we  are  speaking 
the  words  spoken  by  the  free  Alfred — by  the  ploughman  Cedmon 
— by  the  wi.se  A.-^ser  ; — the  words  spoken  by  the  English  Chauc'cr. 

The  gr(*at  words  of  England  in  “  Piers  the  Ploughman,”  the 
solitary  Malvern  monk  who  anticipated  so  well  in,  and  expressed 
himself  on,  his  times  so  vigorously.  Great  weirds  of  England, 
words  of  Spenser — that  brightest,  richest  dream  of  chivalry — that 
true  “  Ehrc‘nbri<rht.‘<tein  ” — that  broad  stone  of  honour — -the 
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don  of  the  blind  Archimago.  Great  words  of  England,  Shakspore’s 
words!  Not  Greece,  not  F'rance,  not  Home,  not  Germany,  nor 
Spain,  nor  Italy,  have  ever  locked  and  enshrined  such  treasures  in 
their  languages.  And  Johnson,  and  AVidrster,  and  Massinger — 
in  the  pens  of  the.se  men,  are  those  words  we  daily  use.  AMiat 
lightning  conductors  have  they  become;  what  tempests  and  storms 
have  they  raised  ;  what  hearts  laid  bare  ;  what  events  recorded  I 
AVords  now  smooth  as  the  sea,  like  a  sheet  of  shining  quicksilver, 
and  no\v  those  same  words  “  The  welkin  and  the  ocean  all  in 
dame”  with  the  free  speech  of  England  I  Great  words  of  Phigland, 
Milton’s  word.s — 


“  Rolling  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,” 

who  carried  language  nearer  to  the  Empyrean  than  any  before ! 
What Ninevitish  palaces  rise,  like  his  “Titanic  structure,  huge  and 
vast!”  What  deep  ror.‘^enna bells  peal  through  all  those  infinite 
and  awful  tones  !  15ut  we  must  stoj).  What  myriad  luinds  have 
reared  these  awful  works.  Dead  the  tongues  tluit  s[)oke,  the 
hands  that  wrote  them.  Yet  all  the  triumphs  of  this  tongue  have 
notclo.sed,  the  speech  of  the  golden-mouthed  Taylor,  and  the  stately 
Hooker ;  the  speech  of  the  homely,  epi(*,  and  jiictorial  I'ielding, 
and  the  ambitious,  and  gorgeous  Gibbon  ;  spet‘ch  of  the  Saxon 
Bunyan,  and  the  grotesijue  and  imany-sided  Hrown ;  s])eech  in 
which  Wordsworth  has  set  all  mountain  winds  to  music,  and 
Tennyson  has  wrung  and  tortured  Music  herself,  until  she  mur¬ 
mured  to  lyrics  and  melodies  of  a  deeper  harmony  than  she  had 
coinprehended  before;  and  Carlyle  has  mutt(Tt‘(l  from  a  cave, 
wild,  savage,  pathetic  dissonances,  as  it  were  the  fusing  down  in 
one,  of  all  wisdoms,  follies,  madncs.ses,  magnificences,  as  the  world 
has  known.  Free  specc/i  !  how  great  its  (h'stiny — to  utter  to  a 
myriad  unborn  generations  yet,  words  that  shall  give  fri'e  laws  and 
con.stitutions,  evangelical  truth,  and  science,  and  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  to  wandering  nomade  tribes  in  thegorg(‘s  of  the  Jlimalayas;  to 
fhe^cities  and  rising  civilization  of  Tasmania  ;  to  the  va.st  intere.sts 
of  that  now  world,  shaken  to  its  centre  now  by  Slavery,  the  world’s 
greatest  foe.  E'ree  words  of  Phiglaiid,  already  boasting  a  liigher 
ancestry,  and  jirouder  empire  than  any  other  words  Ixdbn'Copt  or 
Hebrew,  Greek  or  Jjatin.  In  the  long  future  be  it  our  glory  and 
boast  that  these  words  contain,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
over  spoken,  the  most  tender  utterances  of  sacred  affection — the 
^host  exalted  a.s])irations  of  human  thought. 
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III. 

HISTORY  AKI)  HISTORIANS.* 

The  reception  of  a  new  histor}’  worthy  of  the  name,  has  oast 
our  mind  upon  the  reconsideration  of  .‘iome  of  those  first  principles 
of  the  histonan\s  work,  and  liistorical  science,  whicli,  even  his¬ 
torians  themsdves  have,  jxTliaps,  more  frecpiently  forgotten  tlian 
rernemhered;  principles,  however,  sure  to  he  recalled  to  recollec¬ 
tion  hy  the  devout  student  of  history,  even  if  the  winter  he  remiss 
in  directing  attention;  jinst  as  the  cicerone  may  guide  to  the  spot 
famous  for  its  associations,  and,  unalde  (‘ither  to  narrate  or  to  sug¬ 
gest,  the  visitor  will  not  fail,  in  such  a  case,  to  supj)ly  the  deti- 
ciency  of  tlie  guide.  lnd(‘ed,  we  do  not  expect  the  guide  to  make 
reflections  to  us  ;  a  suggestion  may  he  ])ardoned,  hut  more  than 
this  becomes  tedious  and  impertinent ;  and  the  liistorian  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  Ik*  a  homilist ;  hut,  we  do  demand  of  liim  that  tlie  nar¬ 
rative  sliall  l)C  sf)  lucidly  and  coinplet(‘ly  written,  that  it  hL^coines 
ind(‘ed  its  own  commentator.  The  volumes  of  l>r.  Motley  are  not 
to  be  dismissed  with  a  slight  and  hurried  notice ;  they  narrate 
events,  with  which  our  traditi(uis  are  too  intimat(*ly  blended,  and 
conduct  to  conclusion.s,  in  which  all  lovers  (d  fr(‘edom  and  of  truth 
arc?  too  profoundly  inter(‘st(*d,  for  such  treatment.  They  area 
valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  literature,  and  not  less  a 
delightful  accession  to  our  fireside  r(‘ading.  Next  month  we  shall 
with  our  readers,  walk  through  this  fine  gallery  of  historic  ])or- 
traits,  and  attemjit  to  set  ludorc*  them,  concisely,  the  more  distinc¬ 
tive  events  of  that  important  jxTiod,  the  brave  annals  of  which 
I)r.  Motley  has  with  so  much  freshness,  and  vigour,  and  interest 
recorded. 

Historic  writing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
digniH(‘d  occupations  of  the  human  mind.  It  needs  nearly  all  the 
qualities  of  genius,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  more  than 
genius  is  mn-ded  for  tin*  historian.  The  love  of  hix^ks;  the  patience 
of  plodding  research ;  the  n'solute  burrowing  among  the  driest  earths 
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andmost  worthless  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  chaff ;  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  many  languages;  the  power  to 
strike  through,  and  seize  the  weakest  and  strongest  points  of  an 
event,  an  incident,  a  character  ;  the  power  to  grasp  the  outlines  of 
many  facts,  to  see  as  well  their  hidden  meaning,  and  to  group 
them  so  that  there  they  lose  their  prosaic  character,  and  are 
bodied  forth  in  the  light  of  gi’aphic  description,  until  it  is  dithcult 
to  discriminate  the  historian  from  the  poet, — and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all,  to  preserve  the  historian  essentially  and  entirely  distinct 
from  the  poet;  to  know  jirecisely  the  relation  the  iiitinitely  small 
in  human  affairs  should  bear  to  the  almost  infinitely  large,  and  to 
keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  not  only  on  the  throne,  and  the  throne 
room,  hut  on  the  back-stairs  leading  to  the  throne  room ;  to  trace 
in  human  maimers  and  customs  the  shifting  web-work  of  human 
thought,  and  thus  to  he,  not  only  little  less  than  a  poet  of  the 
highest  wing,  but  little  le.ss  than  a  metaphysician  of  the  deepest 
and  shrewdest  comprehension; — making  the  pages,  not  only  to 
iliime  with  the  hues  of  reality,  but  bringing  into  clear  and  unmis- 
takeii  light  the  secret  sophistries  as  well  as  the  open  sins  of  tho 
human  heart. 

Hard,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  tho  historian  ;  and  few,  very  few, 
are  the  books  we  can  truly  call  histories.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
bt'cii  ill  the  habit  of  honouring  many  of  the  materiaU  of  history 
with  that  more  general  and  honoured  name.  An  antiquary  is  not 
a  historian ;  a  fact-collector  is  not  a  historian ;  nor  is  the  poetic 
dreamer  over  facts  or  dates  a  historian.  Colours  and  canvas  will 
not  make  an  artist.  A  grouping  of  dead  mtiterials  in  the  most 
proj)er,but  dead  nomenclature — this  is  not  history.  History  is  that 
humanizing  power,  which,  like  a  camera  ohscura,  takes  up,  and 
causes  to  pass  before  the  eye,  the  things,  the  events,  with  all  their 
colours,  all  their  hues,  with  all  things  cohering  together  in  their 
proper  pnqiortions ;  it  is  the  drama  on  a  largo  scale.  History  is 
the  drama  of  ages ;  it  ought  to  contain  all  that  the  drama  con¬ 
tains.  The  historian  should  use  all  men,  and  all  things,  from  the 
song  of  the  hallad-singer  in  the  street,  to  the  whisper  (d*  tho  minis¬ 
ter  of  state  ill  the  council  chamber.  An  old  coin,  or  an  old  sabre, 
or  an  old  coat  in  the  room  of  an  antiquary,  or  the  faded  jiortrait  in 
the  old  ancestral  gallery,  obsolete  customs  and  nsagi's  in  retired 
ullages,  or  the  tariff  and  the  scale  of  custom  rat(‘s  and  charges, 
the  architecture  of  the  nobleman’s  palace,  the  worshipper’s  teiiijile, 
or  the  peasant’s  hut,  all  are  the  materials  of  history.  To  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  roar  of  the  mob,  to  whom  the  mayor  is  about  to  read  the 
^hot  Act,  is  as  important  as  the  roll  of  cannon,  and  the  blasts  of 
trumpets  on  the  distant  field  of  battle.  Attentively  he  notes  the 
costumes  of  the  times  of  old — as  interesting  to  him  as  the  autograph 
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dispatch  of  the  sovercip^i  of  the  times.  Ih'  will  not  lose  sight  of  tbo 
story  of  the  population  in  such  terms  as  Feudalism  and  Chi  vain, 
hut  will  determine  to  know  how  the  ]K‘ople,  as  well  as  their 
masters,  lived,  what  they  did,  what  they  reiused  to  do  ;  the  c<  Jour 
and  quality  of  their  bread,  and  the  statc‘  of  the  highway,  will  he  to 
him  matters  of  grave  and  momentous  concern. 

11  ut  these  may  he  denominated  the  outer  vesture  and  material 
of  history.  It  is  clear,  that,  a  historian  is  not  a  mere  dealer  in 
the  marine  stores  of  nations.  There  is  in  all  a  moral  purpose 
controlling  the  material  aids.  Dr.  Arnold  has  defined  one  of  the 
chief  qualities  of  the  historian  to  he,  activity  for  truth  and  im¬ 
patience  of  error.  To  present  an  age  or  a  people  as  they  were,  this 
is  the  object  of  the  historian.  One  would  almost  go  the  length  of 
saying,  that  the  historian  should  have  no  favourites — no  heroes. 
He  should  he  like  the  dramatist,  in  the  distance  he  maintains  i 
towards  jMiTsonages  and  events.  He  is  not  to  he  the  apologist,  or  ‘ 
he  ceases  to  he  the  historian.  He  is  not  to  he  the  partizan,  or  he 
cea.ses  to  he  the  historian.  If  he  too  prominently  leads  a  hero  on 
the  field  or  on  the  page,  he  sinks  his  character,  and  from  the  his-  ^ 
torian  becomes  only  the  epic  poet.  In  the  world  of  actual  life,  it  ' 
may  he  doubted  if  there  he  at  any  one  time,  any  man  who  overrides 
and  eclipses  all  other  men.  It  is  the  historian’s  duty  to  show  us 
how  events  linked  themselves  together,  and  grew  out  of  each  other. 
How  the  evil  deed  contained  the  evil  seed.  How  the  eril  seed  con¬ 
tained  the  evil  fruit.  Ho\v  crime  and  fa.shion  used  its  black  crape 
and  varni.sh,  and  vice  its  rouge.  How  the  principles  of  public 
happiness  were  planted ;  how^  they  matured  and  grew.  How 
hooks  were  columns  of  light,  or  of  cloud.  How  men  were  boons 
and  blessings,  or  festering  curses  on  the  nation’s  heart.  He  must 
show’  all  this,  not  hy  philosophising  or  expounding,  hut  by 
narrating ;  he  must  place  the  stream  of  events  in  their  owm  light, 
and  make  deeds,  events,  and  men  their  own  expo.sitors. 

Historians  like  Dr.  Motley,  or  Lord  Macaulay,  remind  us  of  the 
Judicial  pow’er  of  the  Pen  ;  in  their  hands,  it  liecomes  the  true 
sceptre,  mightier  than  the  sw’ord — mightier  than  the  glohe  grasped 
by  the  monarch,  the  symbol  of  dominion  and  rule;  it  is  the 
true  arbiter.  The  pen  confers  immortality  on  princes  w’hen  the 
liand  is  ])araly.sed,  and  the  ploughshare  has  pa.s.sed  over  the  place 
w’here  once  stood  the  throne  of  an  illustrious  dynasty.  The  pen 
will  prese*rve  the  name  of  the  prince  in  the  literary  and  historic 
archives.  ’I  he  jien  w  rites  dowui  the  deeds  of  the  great  captain, 
w’hose  .sword  sw’ept  like  lightning  round  the  nations  of  his  (lay; 
he  is  not  (inly  coiupiered  by  death,  he  is  comiuercHl  hy  the  pen; 
his  place  in  history  w'aits  on  its  aw  ard.  Is  it  not  very  "strange  to 
think  how’  we  little  men  sit  in  judgment  on  the  crimes,  and  the 
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not  men.  The  ages,  as  they  adv'ance,  dwarf  and  reduce  from  their 
vStately  proportions,  sovereigns  who  seemed,  in  their  day,  so  imperial 
in  their  iiiHuence  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  elevated  to  their 
true  ])lace  ; — history  h'ads  them  forward,  or  thrusts  them  backward. 
AVliat  a  world  seemed  to  wait  upon  the  will  of  the  morose  idiot 
I*hilip  II.;  and  a  world  trenihled,  too,  In  fore  his  cold-blooded  super¬ 
stitious  savageism.  He  moves  to  liis  gloomy  tomb  in  the  Kseurial, 
his  way  lit  up  by  illuminating  tires  of  and  his  ears 

are  incessantly  regah'd  and  charmed  by  the  shrieks  of  victims 
on  the  rack.  A  dr(‘adful  world,  indeed,  he  made  of  it.  Wealthiest 
of  modern  princes-- suj)reine  over  the  most  comprehensive  empire 
— and  a  will ;  .and  what  did  it  all  avail  ^  It  avaih‘d  to  teach  us 
that,  in  tlie  long  run,  the  most  powerful  will  is  impotent  before  eternal 
justice.  Iiome  and  Spain,  in  that  day,  were  powers  indeed.  They 
had  stat(‘-craft,  and  king-craft,  and  gold-craft,  and  torturing 
criH‘lty,  and  mendacity,  and  armies,  and  traditions  ;  and  from  aQ 
this  they  have  sunk  to  ])e  the  most  b(‘ggarly,  miy,  even  the  most 
blackguardly,  powers  in  tlie  world.  They  are  reduced  to  this  by 
the  very  means,  as  described  by  I'r.  Motley,  for  conserving  their 
power.  Sj)ain  suffers  lier  (‘xpiation  as  a  thriftless  nation  of  bri¬ 
gands  and  l)andits ;  and  Uoim*  suffers  her’s — a  poor  skeleton,  rat¬ 
tling  its  bleaching  bones  over  Hurope,  clothed  in  its  dalmatic  and 
j»urj)h*,  the  tiara  of  ancient  days  over  its  eyeless  old  sockets,  upon 
its  hairless  scalp,  so  ])laying  at  glu)sts  with  the  nations.  The  story  of 
history  is  such,  that  a  reader  may  become  a  jirophet,  and  from  the 
de(‘ds  of  a  nation  in  the  ])resent,  he  may  declare  its  future  always. 
There  is  just  so  much  to  stand  bi'tween  the  kingdom  and  doom  as 
there  is  justice  in  the  hind.  Iiigliteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
and  sin  is  disgrace  and  (h‘ath  to  anv  jieople.’’ 

T1  lis  is  very  much  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  truly  admirable 
lecture.  IVa  haps  this  is  the  tmidency  of  our  modern  thought  upon 
human  affairs,  to  sliow  here,  as  in  the  vast  zodiacs  of  the  he.avens, 
there  operates  the  Divine  Law.  And  is  not  the  law  of  history  the 
holiness  of  (iod;  faithfulness  to  it  surely  is  ])rosperity,  and  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  it  surely  is  misery.  History,  too,  is  the  record  of 
the  disturbing  forces,  which  break  up  the  monotony  and  common- 
]»lace  <»f  human  affairs, —  the  disturbing  forci‘s  of  genius  —  of 
folly — of  enterprise.  Very  wond(*rful  is  it  that  man  [lossesses  the 

J)Owers  t4)  disturb  the  arrangeimmts  of  society.  The  rise  of  a 
lildebrand — a  Luther — a  Xapoleon — who  can  calculate  or  fore¬ 
cast  the  horoscope  of  these  strange  births  of  time  Who  can 
forecast  the  horos(;op(*  of  the  hordes  of  the  North,  whose  wondrous 
pathway  is  described  with  so  epic  a  |K‘n  hy  Tliierry  And,  there¬ 
fore,  we  take  some  exception  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  lecture ; 
it  .sounds  too  much  as  il  the  progress  of  human  souls  and  societies 
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could  1)C  submitted  to  the  same  aiithmetical  formulae  as  the 
pathway  of  a  planet.  We  know  the  kind  of  force  which  might 
disturb  a  planet  in  its  course ;  and  we  know  the  kind  of  force 
which  might  disturb  the  moral  balance  of  a  nation,  or  a  world, 
and  we  speak  of  both  as  acting  beneath  the  operation  of  certain 
laws.  Jhit  there  is  a  remarkable  diffm-ence — just  the  ditfenuice there 
is  hotwecii  the  ma<lncss  or  the  sublimity  of  love,  and  the  force  of 
a  projectile.  “  The  Limits  of  Lxact  Science  as  applied  to  History !  ” 
Well,  without  a  doubt,  a  reader  will  see  in  history  the  plain 
operation  of  certain  laws  ;  but  he  will  certainly  see  how  the 
Invisible  rules  all ;  how  obv:  )usly  all  the  hinges  and  springs  of 
moral  movement  have  their  relation  to  “  things  not  seen  as  yet 
—nor  intended  to  be  seen.  “  Without  doubt,”  says  iMr.  Kingsley, 
“  history  obeys,  and  always  has  obeyed,  in  the  long  run,  certain 
laws.  l)Ut  those  laics  assert  fhemselces^  and  are  to  be  discovered^ 
not  in  thinijSy  hat  in  persons^  ir.  the  action  of  hanian  heingsf^  And, 
therefore,  we  demur  to  the  adaptation  to  this  field  of  observation 
and  research  of  the  terms  of  the  inferior  worlds  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  and  science  ;  history  is  greater  than  mechanics — greater 
than  mathematics ;  the  forces  of  human  souls  are  mightier 
in  their  energies  than  the  dynamics  of  matter — the  hytlraiilics 
and  hydrologies  of  the  universe.  It  is  far  nobler  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  said  :  “  And  this  belief  that  history  is  Ciod-educating 
nian,  is  no  mere  hypotlu'sis,  it  results  from  the  observation  of 
thousands  of  minds,  throughout  thousands  of  years  “  studying 
it  we  rise  thereby  to  more  deep  and  just  conceptions  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  man, — and  it  may  be  of  God  himself.” 

Thus  the  most  sacred  and  sacramental  work  in  literature, 
rightly  regarded,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  historian.  You 
f?ce,  if  the  historian  has  power  to  see  extensively,  and  to  set  down 
what  he  is  able  to  see,  he  becomes  the  vindicator  of  the  Divine 
Idea,  in  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Divine  Presence,  in  the 
government  of  them  and  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  great  work — as 
much  greater  than  the  work  of  the  poet  as  the  death  of  liidley 
find  Latimer  were  greater  than  the  agonies  of  Triptolemus.  But, 
m  our  historians,  we  mark  the  want  at  once  of  simplicity  and 
sagacity.  Ls  there  a  history  so  delightful  as  the  Book  of  Genesis? 

and  after  this,  is  there  one  so  jileasant  as  the  simple  tale  of  old 
Herodotus? — simplicity  is  so  wide-minded,  as  well  as  clear-hearted. 
Ihe  historians  of  our  own  country  do  not  ever  seem  to  have  been 
gdted  thus.  They  have  not  written  beneath  the  ojipressiv'e  sense 
oi  the  awfuhiess  of  the  events  which  crossed  the  canvas  they 
were  sjireadiiig.  We  have  no  patience  with  them;  and  it  becomes 
as  lathers  of  families,  as  ministers  of  religion,  as  members  of 
society,  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Hume,  or  Gibbon  especially,  to 
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point  to  the  sins  of  their  histories.  Never  did  historian  spread 
so  magnificent  a  canvas  as  Gihhon.  lie  chose,  not  merely  the 
greatest  moment — he  chose  the  greatest  liours  of  the  whole  world’s 
drama  ; — he  chose  to  paint  the  ancient  civilization  in  its  last  gasp, 
in  its  expiring  struggles.  Ho  chose  to  paint  that  strong  and  hoary 
despotism  of  the  ancient  world  with  all  its  Oriental  splendours  and 
its  European  barbarisms  around  it.  He  called  to  his  canvas,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  the  awful  shades  of  the  Ciosars.  ( )be- 
dient  to  his  call,  the  forest  hordes  came  thronging  on  their  deso¬ 
lating  way.  He  heard  the  crash  of  that  astounding  Empire,  which 
bound  in  one  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
world.  As  in  a  great  dissolving  view,  he  beheld  the  Coliseum  of 
Home  pass,  and  yield  to  the  spectacle  of  a  Cross,  and  one  on  it 
like  to  the  Son  of  God.  ]fe  saNv  the  ancient  peoples  expire,  and 
yield  to  the  new  races.  He  saw  the  new  race,  as  it  rushed  across 
the  canvas,  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith and  he  saw  no  law  in 
all  this.  AV  e  may  venture  to  speak  of  that  great  performance  of 
Gibbon’s — w’hich  is,  for  composition,  for  grouping,  for  era  and 
event,  perhaps  the  finest  history  our  world’s  literature  Inis  known— 
as  like  the  great  image  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  where  the 
gold,  and  the  iron,  and  the  brass,  and  the  clay  .are  mingled  in  the 
strange  confusion  of  gr  at  meanness,  and  great  magnificence. 

Hence,  we  have  no  jiatience  with  Gibbon.  AVe  have  always  felt 
that  the  peculiar  kind  of  poison,  which  is  his  great  literary  wjire, 
may  be  convev(‘d  with  peculiar  stealth  in  historical  composition. 
An  inuendo  may  be  made  to  look  so  like  a  fact.  The  poison  of 
Gibbon  is  convey(‘d  in  honueopathic  (juantities,  jierpetually  re¬ 
peated;  and,  as  has  b(‘en  remarki‘d,  reminds  us  of  those  Italian 
proficients  in  the  art  of  toxicology,  who  conveyed  death,  in  minu¬ 
test  portions,  in  a  gorgeous  ring  or  a  glowing  rose.  It  was  a 
severe,  lait  a  just  criticism  of  Professor  Porson’s  on  this  great 
writer,  that — “  His  humanity  never  slumbers  unless  when  women 
are  to  he  ravished,  or  Christians  to  be  persecuted.”  It  is  sad  to 
see  Christian  clergymen,  like  Dr.  Robertson,  and  Joseph  AA^arton, 
patting  Gibbon  on  the  hack,  .and  thanking  him  for  his  volumes, 
and  never  taking  exception  to  the  pages  in  which  “  he  .s.aps  a  .sacred 
truth  with  solemn  sneer  ” — in  which  he  seeks  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  martyr’s  crown,  and  to  apobigise  for  the  barbarities  of  the 
Roman  EmpiTor.  His  account  of  the  death  of  Cyprian,  extorts 
from  us  a  grim  kind  of  laughter,  so  kindly  does  he  linger  over  the 
mercies  of  the  exeimtioner,  and  forgid  the  agonies  of  the  martyr. 
True,  the  liishoj)  was  hanislual,  lint,  s.ays  Gibbon,  to  a  very 
j)lea.s;int  and  fertde  country.”  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  ^^hat  he 
was  not  conveyed  to  prison,  hut  to  a  private  house,  and  an  elegant 
supper  prenar^  for  him.”  Sentence  was  pronounced ;  ‘‘  but  it  was 
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a  mild  death,  only  beheading,  and  ho  was  most  graciously  spared 
the  torture.''  Isaac  Walton  exliorts  the  angler,  when  fishing  with 
a  frog,  to  put  his  hook  through  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  gills, 
and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk,  to  sew  on  the  upjier  part  of 
his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook  ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  use  him  as  though  he  loved  him.  Such  was  the 
charity  of  Hume,  and  such  the  charity  of  Gibbon.* 

Whenever  we  think  of  Gibbon  and  his  pertinacious  hatred  to 
Christianity,  and  his  incessant  sjiarrow-shot  of  inuendo  and  sar¬ 
casm,  we  think  of  the  hajipy  appropriation  to  him,  by  some 
writer,  we  forget  whom,  of  a  famous  jiassage  in  IVter  Plymley, 
tended  to  annoy  George  Canning — l^omjicy  was  killed  by  a 
slave,  Goliath  smittiui  by  a  stripling,  Phyrrlius  died  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman  ;  tremble,  thou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an  armed 
Minerva  leajis  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger;  tremble,  thou  scourge 
of  God;  a  pleasant  man  is  come  out  against  thee;  and  thou  shall 
be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk  his  pleasant 
talk  against  thee,  and  thou  shall  be  no  more." 

We  ar(‘  comjielled  to  say  we  have  as  little  patience  with  Ilume 
as  with  Gibbon.  If  we  did  not  know  that,  in  reading  a  book,  we 
can  only  sec  what  our  moral  nature  permits  us  to  see,  we  should 
charge  Iluinc  with  deliberate  perversions  and  falsifications.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smytli,  of  Cambridge,  has  distinctly  made  out  such  cases 
against  him ;  and  we  must  further  direct  the  reader  to  a  very 
elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly  Reriew.f  Hume  is  our  national 
historian,  but  he  is  the  Pelial  advocate  of  infidelity.  All  religion, 
with  him,  is  superstition  and  fanaticism.  lie  constantly  aims  to 
suppress  all  belief  in  belief  as  a  motive  to  action.  It  has  been 
-  truly  and  wittily  said — “He  bombards  St.  Peter's,  but  his  shells 
always  glance  off'  on  St.  l^aul's.  His  spear  pierces  through  Arch¬ 
bishop  Anselm,  but  it  pins  Archbishoj)  Sumner  to  the  wall ;  and  the 
tilth  with  which  he  bespatters  the  liatcTan  Council,  defiles  the 
Genend  Assembly."  J  Helief  in  special  Providence  is,  wdth  Hume, 
a  gross  absurdity.  And  he  estimates  merit  or  demerit,  in  any 
institution,  or  individual,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  presence,  or 
absence  of  so  deleterious  an  influence  as  Christianity. 

Put  we  detain  our  readers  with  these  remarks,  briefly  to  say, 
that  the  grand  defect  of  these  w'riters  is  this,  they  did  not 
perceive  Christianity  to  be  an  element  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Now,  Christianity  to  us,  on  the  contrar}',  gives  the  law 
of  history’.  It  is  the  unicisiug  element  of  the  drama  of  the  globe. 


•  See  nr  admirable  article  on  Gibbon  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  378. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixvii.  J  Ibid. 
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All  is  confusion  without  it ;  whether  we  walk  with  Gibbon 
through  the  streets  of  ancient  cities,  and  mark  the  plague  of  wliicli 
they  died;  or  wliether,  with  Ilume,  through  the  cities  of  llritain, 
thniugli  the  middle  ages,  and  mark  liow  they  rose  to  power,  to 
order,  and  to  grace.  It  is  Christianity  which  unri<ldlos  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  earth,  and  explains  its  enigma.  And  we  must  hold 
him  to  be  a  defective  historian  who  does  not  perceive  this  woiking 
element  of  power. 


IV. 

JUPITER  CARLYLE.* 

In  an  age  singular  for  its  literary  resurrections,  the  life  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle  is  not  one  of  the  least  reniarkahle,  although  we  should  quite 
demur  to  that  extensive  criticism  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  very  delightful  reading.  How  could  such  a  book 
he  other  than  delightful  ?  It  is  a  real  autobiography  ;  but  it  has  all 
the  charm  of  liction.  It  carries  us  back  in  its  review  and  narrative  to 
the  very  days  and  persons  of  “The  Heart  of  Midlothian”  and  “  Ked- 
gauntlet,”  of  “  \Va\  erley  ”  and  the  “  Anti(|uary.”  The  man  who  is 
speaking  to  us  saw  the  Porteous  mob  ;  he  kn(*w  Colonel  Gardiner,  and 
heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion  three  or  four  times  to  dif¬ 
ferent  s(*ts  of  people  :  but  it  would  seem  very  differently  to  our  more 
generally  received  tradition.  He  was  out  in  ’4o  ;  he  was  with  Gardiner 
on  the  field  of  ]*reston  I*ans  ;  and  he  saw  the  Prince  Charles  Edward 
at  Edinburgh  ;  he  was  with  Smollett  in  a  coffee-house  in  London  when 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  arrived,  and  the  city  was  in  an 
uproar  of  joy  ;  he  relates  with  a  very  graphic  pen  his  adventures  in 
getting  home  that  night : — 

“  I  asskcd  Smollet  if  he  was  ready  to  go.  I  wished  to  go  to  New 
Bond-street,  and  he  lived  in  Mayfair.  He  said  he  was,  and  he  would 
conduct  me.  The  mob  were  so  riotous,  and  the  squibs  so  numerous 
and  incessant,  that  we  were  glad  to  go  into  a  narrow  entry  to  put  our 
wigs  in  our  pockets,  and  to  take  our  swords  from  our  belts  and  walk 
with  them  in  our  hands,  as  everybody  then  wore  swords ;  and,  after 
cautioning  me  against  speaking  a  word,  lest  the  mob  should  discover 
my  country  and  l)ecome  insolent,  ‘for  John  Bull,’  says  he,  ‘is  as 


®  Autoliio^rraphy]  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  Minister  of  Invent, 
containing  Meinoriala  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.  William  Blackwood 
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hanc^btv  and  valiant  to-ni^ht  as  he  was  abject  and  cowardly  on  the 
Black  Wednesday  when  the  Hig-hlanders  were  at  Derby.’  After 
we  ^ot  to  the  head  of  the  Hay  market  throiigli  incessant  tire,  the 
Doctor  led  mo  by  narrow  lanes,  where  we  met  nobody  but  a  few 
bovs  at  a  pitiful  bonfire,  who  very  civilly  asked  us  for  sixpence, 
which  I  gave  them.  I  saw  not  Smollett  again  for  some  time  after, 
when  he  showed  Smith  and  me  the  manuscript  of  his  ‘Tears  of 
Scotland,’  wliich  was  published  not  long  after,  and  had  such  a  run 
of  approbation.” 

There  were  very  few'  of  the  celebrities  of  that  age  Dr.  Carlyle  did 
not  meet  and  know'.  The  volume  abounds  w  ith  i>ersonal  anecdotes, 
and  little  medallion  portraits.  Indeed,  this  is  quite  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  tlie  book.  They  are  by  no  means  painted  on  ivory, 
but  in  the  bold,  rapid  touch  of  the  memory  of  some  old  meeting. 
Our  octogenarian  brings  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
notables  of  all  ranks — Dukes,  Harcpiises,  and  Earls  ;  John  Home, 
the  author  of  “Douglas,”  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Fergus- 
soii.  Dr.  liohertson,  and  Dr.  Dlair.  He  knew'  David  Garrick  w’ell,  and 
tells  us  incidentally,  that  when  he  was  rtdurning  from  lA*yden,  he  had 
in  the  same  boat  w  ith  liim  the  celebrated  dancer  Violetti,  w  ho  after- 
wanls  beeanie  the  w  ife  of  (iarric  k.  He  saw'  Garrick  act,  and  records — • 
“  1  thought  1  could  conceive  something  more  perfect  in  tragedy,  but 
in  comedy  he  completely  fille<l  up  my  ideiis  of  perfection.”  He  heard 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  si)eak,  “  w  ith  that  commanding  eloquence  in 
which  lie  excelled,  for  hali-an-hour,  with  an  overpowering  force  of  per¬ 
suasion,  more  than  the  clear  conviction  of  argument.  With  all  our 
admiration  of  Pitt’s  elo<pience,  which  w’as  surely  of  the  liighest  order, 
Piobertson  and  1  felt  the  same  sentiment,  which  w'as  the  desire  to 
resist  a  tyrant,  who,  like  a  domineering  schoolmaster,  kept  his  boys  in 
order  by  rai.'^ing  their  fears  without  wasting  argument  upon  them.” 
He  met  Franklin,  when  that  great  a|>ostle  of  prudence  w’as  in  England. 
He  knew'  John  Wilks  very  w'ell.  He  heard  Dr.  Dodd  preach  :  here 
is  the  occasion — > 

“  Before  I  Ix'gan  my  operations  relative  to  the  w  indow'-tax,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  something  memorable.  It  being  much  the  fashion  to  go  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  a  chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  we  went 
there  on  the  second  Sunday  we  w'erc  in  London,  and  had  difficulty 
to  get  tolerable  seats  for  my  sister  and  wife,  the  crowd  of  genteel 
people  w  as  so  great.  The  preacher  w’as  Dr.  Dodd,  a  man  afterw  ards 
too  well  known.  The  unfortunate  young  women  were  in  a  latticed 
gallery,  where  you  could  only  see  those  who  chose  to  be  seen.  The 
preacher’s  text  was,  ‘  If  a  man  look  on  a  w'oman  to  lust  after  her,* 
The  text  itself  was  shocking,  and  the  sermon  was  composed 
^ith  the  least  possible  delicacy,  and  w'as  a  shocking  insult  on  a 
BJncere  penitent,  and  fuel  for  the  warm  passions  of  the  hypocrites. 
The  fellow  was  handsome,  and  delivered  his  discourse  remarkably 
well  for  a  reader.  When  he  had  finished,  there  were  unceasing 
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whispers  of  applause,  which  I  could  not  help  contradicting  aloud, 
and  condemning  the  whole  institution,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of 
the  preacher,  as  contra  honos  mores,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
city.”  , 

Through  singularly  eventful  days  lived  Dr.  Carlyle.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1722.  In  the  year  1800  he  began  to  write  this  autobio¬ 
graphy  ;  but  he  did  not  bring  it  down  to  a  lower  period  than  1770; 
the  age  of  48.  Late  in  life  Sir  Walter  Scott  met  him.  As  he  died 
in  180d,  he  could  not  know  in  Scott  the  great  enchanter  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  ;  but  the  novelist  hit  off  a  graphic  portrait  of  him:— 

“Well,  the  grandest  demigod  I  ever  saw  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister 
of  Musselburgh,  commonly  called  Jupiter  Carlyle,  from  having  sat 
more  than  once  for  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  to  Gavin  Hamilton; 
and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carle  was  he,  no  doubt ;  but  no  more  a  poet 
than  his  precentor.” 

And  Scott’s  delineation  was  true,  although  Mr.  Burton,  the  admir¬ 
ably  judicious  editor  of  this  autobiography,  attempts  to  make  out  a 
case  for  Carlyle’s  possession  of  “  tlie  gift  and  faculty  divine.”  He 
interested  himself  indeed  in  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  in 
Southey’s  ]M)enis  ;  and  we  must  quote  his  criticism  of  WoMs worth’s 
earlier,  and  then  utterly  despised  poems,  as  a  gem  of  criticism  ;  but 
the  reader  will  notice  that  it  shows  the  possession  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  power — the  artist’s  eye — rather  than  the  poet’s  conception  or 
passion  ; — 

“  I  must  tell  you,  who  I  know  will  symjmthise  with  me,  that  I 
was  very  much  delighted  indeed  on  the  first  sight  of  a  new  species 
of  poetry,  in  ‘  The  Brothers,’  and  ‘  The  Idiot  Boy,’  which  were 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Carlyle  Bell,  Jis  chiefly  worthy  of  admiration. 
I  read  them  with  attention,  and  was  much  struck.  As  I  call  every 
man  a  philosoj)her  who  has  sense  and  ob-serv^ation  enough  to  add  one 
fact  relating  either  to  mind  or  body  to  the  mass  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  so  1  call  every  man  a  poet  whose  composition  pleases  at  once 
the  imagination  and  affects  the  heart.  On  reading  ‘  The  Brothers,’ 
1  was  surprised  at  first  with  its  simplicity,  or  rather  flatness.  But 
when  I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  it  not  only  raised  my  curiosity,  but 
moved  me  into  sympathy,  and  at  last  into  a  tender  approbation  of 
the  surviving  brother,  wlio  had  discovered  such  virtuous  feelings, 
and  who,  by  his  dignified  and  silent  departure,  approached  the 
sublime.  After  l)eing  so  affected,  could  I  deny  that  this  was  poetry, 
however  simply  expn^ssed  ?  Nay,  I  go  farther,  and  aver  that,  if  the 
narration  had  been  dressed  in  a  more  artificial  style,  it  would  hardly 
have  moved  me  at  all. 

“  Wlien  I  first  read  ‘  The  Idiot  Boy,’  I  must  confess  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  term  as  well  as  the  subject,  and  suspected  that  it  would 
not  please,  but  disgust.  But  when  I  read  on,  aud  found  that 
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the  author  had  so  finely  selected  every  circumstance  that  could  set 
off  the  mother’s  feelings  and  character,  in  the  display  of  the  various 
passions  of  joy  and  anxiety,  and  suspense  and  despair,  and  revived 
hope  and  returning  joy,  through  all  their  changes,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
term  Idiot,  and  offered  my  thanks  to  the  God  of  Poets  for  having 
inspired  one  of  his  sons  with  a  new  species  of  poetry,  and  for  having 
pointed  out  a  subject  on  which  the  author  has  done  more  to  move 
the  human  heart  to  tenderness  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  our 
species  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  He  has  not  only  made  his 
Idiot  Boy  an  object  of  pity,  but  even  of  love.  He  has  done  more, 
for  he  lias  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  household  gods  whom 
the  ancients  worshipped.” 

Surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show  to  our  readers  the  great  and 
varied  interest  of  this  volume.  Before  w^e  lay  it  down,  however,  we 
will  call  attention  to  two  or  three  other  particulars. 

A  singular  interest  w’ill  attach  itself  to  this  book,  as  the  record  of 
the  social  usages  and  mannei-s  of  the  times ;  glimpses  of  Edinburgh 
life,  of  life  on  the  Borders,  of  London  life,  of  Alanse  life,  of  life  in 
Scotland.  In  Elinburgh,  especially,  w'e  think  we  have  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  delineations  from  the  master-hand  of  the  author  of  “  Waverley 
but  if  any  readers  suppose  that  the  loose  life  of  those  days  is  over¬ 
drawn,  let  him  look  over  these  pages,  and  in  very  sober  prose  he  will 
find  the  record  of  manners  and  customs,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  think, 
belonging  entirely  to  a  past  age.  No  doubt,  in  all  great  cities,  there  is 
much  to  mend  yet ;  but,  for  any  respectable  scudety,  such  a  tavern  as 
Lucky  Vint’s,  and  such  recreations,  are  impossible.  Hither,  Lords 
Lovat  and  Grange,  two  old  men  of  seventy,  adjourned  with  young 
Carlyle ;  and  the  refreshments,  on  the  whole,  are  anything  but  grati¬ 
fying  to  our  correct  taste.  Very  curious  are  the  accounts  we  hear  of 
Lord  ( Jrange  and  the  father  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  passing  together  long  hours 
of  prayer  and  theological  discussion,  ami  then  sitting  down  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  Getting  tired,  however,  of  the  religious  half  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  Grange  would  disappear  altogether,  and  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  a  life  of  debauchery  with  the  hard  drinking  and  dissolute  livers  of 
Ldinburgh.  This  alternating  life  between  prayer  and  pious  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  lewdness  and  immorality — “Some  men  an^  of  opinion,”  says 
Br.  Carlyle,  “  such  men  could  not  be  equally  sincere  in  both.  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  they  w’ere,  for  human  nature  is  capable  of  wonder¬ 
ful  freaks.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  profligacy ;  and  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  them  drowned  in  tears  during  the  wdiole  of  a  sacramental 
‘Sunday,  when,  so  far  as  my  observation  could  reach,  they  could  have 
no  rational  object  in  acting  a  part.  The  natural  casuistry  of  the 
passions  grants  dispensations  with  more  facility  than  the  Church  of 

Gr  what  will  our  readers  think  of  an  agreeable  tour  young  Carlyle 
niade  round  the  country,  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Kobert  Jardine,  mini- 
of  Lochmaben.  He  says  they  were  very  orthodox  and  pious  clergy- 
;  but  they  had  both  of  them  a  great  turn  for  fun  and  buffoonery ! 
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To  heighten  their  merriment,  they  took  along  with  them  another  mini- 
ster,  a- sort  of  daft  body,  with  whom  they  could  use  every  sort  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  who  was  their  constant  butt.  Carlyle  confesses,  he  thought 
the  entertainment  very  dull ;  but  they  turned  their  wigs  hind-side 
foremost,  and  they  diverted  the  children  and  made  the  maids  titter. 
Among  other  places,  they  came  to  Bridekirk,  and  here  is  a  little  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  day : — 

“  The  laird  was  gone  to  Dumfries,  much  to  our  disappointment ; 
but  the  lady  came  out,  and,  in  her  excess  of  kindness,  had  almost 
pulled  Mr.  Jardine  off  his  horse  ;  but  they  were  obstinate,  and  said 
they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Kelhead ;  but  they  delivered  up  Mess 
John  Allan  to  her,  as  they  had  no  further  use  for  him.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  virago  as  Lady  Bridekirk,  not  even  among  the  oyster- 
women  of  Prestonpans.  She  was  like  a  serjeant  of  foot  in  women's 
clothes  ;  or  rather  like  an  overgrown  coachman  of  a  Quaker  per¬ 
suasion.  On  our  peremptory  refusal  to  alight,  she  darted  into  the 
house  like  a  hogshead  down  a  slope,  and  returned  instantly  with  a 
pint  bottle  of  brandy — a  Scots  i)int,  I  mean — and  a  stray  beer-gla.^s. 
into  which  she  filled  almost  a  bumper.  After  a  long  grace  said  by 
Mr.  Jardine — for  it  was  his  turn  now,  being  the  third  brandy-bottle 
we  had  seen  since  we  left  Lochmaben — she  emptied  it  to  our 
healths,  and  made  the  gentlemen  follow  her  example :  she  said  she 
would  spare  me  as  I  was  so  young,  but  ordered  a  maid  to  bring  a 
gingerbread  cake  from  the  cupboard,  a  luncheon  of  which  she  put  in 
my  pocket.  This  lady  was  famous,  even  in  the  Annandale  border, 
both  at  the  bowl  and  in  battle :  she  could  drink  a  Scots  pint  of 
brandy  with  ease ;  and  when  the  men  grew  obstreperous  in  their 
cups,  she  could  either  put  them  out  of  doors,  or  to  bed,  as  she  found 
most  convenient.** 


this  time,  but  was  the  favourite  house  of  the  English  nobility 
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gentry.  Breakfast  cost  gentlemen  only  2d.  a-piece  for  their  muffins, 
as  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  furnish  tea  and  sugar  ;  dinner,  Is. ; 
supper,  6d. ;  chambers,  nothing ;  wine  and  other  extras  at  the  usual 
price,  and  as  little  as  you  please  ;  horses  and  servants  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  We  had  t\vo  haunches  of  venison  twice  a  week  during 
the  season.  The  ladies  gave  afternoon’s  tea  and  coflee  in  their 
turn,  which,  coming  but  once  in  four  or  live  weeks,  amounted  to  a 
trifle.  The  estates  of  the  people  at  our  table  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  £50,000  or  £00,000  per  annum,  among  whom  were  several 
members  of  Parliament ;  and  they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to 
order  one  newspaper  among  them  all,  though  the  time  was  critical ; 
but  Andrew  ^Millar,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  supplied  that  defect, 
for  he  had  two  papers  sent  to  him  by  every  post,  so  that  all  the 
baronets  and  great  squires — your  Sir  Thomas  Claverings,  and  Sir 
Hany*  Grays,  and  Drummond  of  Blairdrummond — depended  upon 
and  paid  him  civility  accordingly’ ;  and  yet  when  he  appeared  in  the 
morning,  in  his  old  well-worn  suit  of  clothes,  they  could  not  help 
calling  him  Peter  Pamphlet ;  for  the  generous  patron  of  Scotch 
authors,  with  his  city’  w’iie  and  her  niece,  w  ere  sufficiently  ridiculous 
when  they  came  into  good  company’.  It  was  observed,  how’ever, 
that  she  did  not  allow  him  to  go  down  to  the  w’ell  w’ith  her  in  the 
chariot  in  his  morning  dress,  though  she  ow’ued  him  at  dinner-time, 
as  he  had  to  pay  the  extraordinaries.” 


Before  w’e  lay  dow  n  the  volume,  w’c  must  notice  the  singular  absence 
of  all  feeling  of  regard  or  reverence  for  the  sacred  office  he  held,  evinced 
in  this  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle.  At  the  time  he  w’l-ote  this 
book  he  was  an  octogenarian  ;  but  there  is  not  one  thought  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  reverential  love  or  homage  to  the  Providence  which  had 
spared  his  life — acknow'ledgment  of  the  love,  and  mercy,  and  sacrifice 
of  a  Redeemer,  never,  by’  any  remote  possibility  of  suggestion  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  cros.ses  a  page.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  the  book  really 
shows  far  less  faith  tlian  tliat  of  a  pagan,  far  more  indifference,  even, 
than  that  of  a  sceptic.  David  Hume  heard  him  preach  in  Athelstane- 
ford  church  for  John  Horne :  when  they  met  before  dinner,  “  What 
<iid  you  mean  ?”  said  the  sceptic  to  the  clergyman,  “  by  treating  John’s 
congregation  to-day  to  one  of  Cicero’s  Academics  ?  I  did  not  think 
that  such  heathen  morality  w’ould  have  ])as8ed  in  B^ast  Lothian.” 
( arlylo  puts  it  dow’n  as  an  instance  of  David’s  good-natured  plea- 
^ntry ;  we  rather  see  in  it  a  piece  of  well-merited  satire  and  reproof. 
Ihe  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  three  classes  of  clergym(*n — the  Mods,  or 
Moderate  Party,  the  Mids,  and  the  Mad.  Carlyle  belonged  to  the 
*lods;  and  sujely,  if  he  is  a  representative  man,  as  no  doubt  he  may 
oe  regarded,  a  graceless  race  they  w  ere.  We  have  seen  something  of 
he  bibulous  capacity  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  ministers  in  the 
^ount  of  the  bouse  above.  At  a  later  period,  Carlyle  w’as  cited  before 
the  Presbytery  for  his  love  of  theatres  ;  “  and  for  that  he  did,  without 
Ijccessity,  keep  company  and  eat  and  drink  with  actors  and  actresses.” 
®  fear  he  belong^  to  the  number  who  fell  beneath  the  heavy  ob- 
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jiirgations  of  Douce  Davie  Deanes  :  **  I  ken  them  weel ;  they  are  a’ 
carnal,  crafty,  and  warld-huntin"  self-seekers,  Yerastitians,  and  Arme¬ 
nians — every  ane  o’*them.  It  is  but  a  fashion  of  integrity  that  ye 
will  find  aniang  them,  and  a  fashion  o’  wisdom  and  a  fashion  o’  carnal 
learning;  gazing  glancing  glasses  they  are,  tit  only  to  fling. the  glacks 
in  folk’s  e’en,  in  their  pawky  policy  find  periods  of  eloquence  frae 
heathen  empei*ors  and  popish  canons.”  A  curious  illustration  of  the 
pulpit  morality  of  the  times  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  seniion 
borrowed  by  George  Logan  from  Carlyle  to  preach  before  the 
Presbyteiy  ! 

But  we  must  close  this  volume  of  delightful  reading.  Whatever 
lessons  it  may  teach — whatever  illustrations  it  may  give  of  personal  or 
social  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  interest  of  the  book. 
It  is  written  with  a  hartl,  concise  brevity— only  once  does  the  writer’s 
pen  approach  tenderneSvS,  and  then  the  picture  is  touching  and  perfect. 
It  is  when  he  records  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  year  and  a  half  before 
his  own.  This  is,  however,  not  in  the  Autobiography,  but  in  the 
supplementary  chapter;  he  says: — “She  composed  her  features  into  the 
most  placid  appearance,  gave  me  her  last  kiss,  and  then  gently  going 
out  like  a  taper  in  its  socket,  breathed  her  last.  No  liner  spirit  ever 
took  its  flight  from  a  clay  tabernacle  to  be  united  with  the  Father  of 
all  and  the  spirits  of  the  just.” 

Dur  readers  will  procure  this  book,  and  go  through  its  page.s  for 
themselves.  While  they  admire  its  power  of  graphic  delineation  of 
person  and  of  character,  and  are  interested  in  the  traditional  veil  which 
it  at  once  lifts,  and  with  which  it  interests  the  reader,  we  have  no 
doubt  all  w’ith  us  will  rejoice,  that  with  all  our  social  sins  and  dt*fects  of 
ministerial  character,  we  may  congratulate  our  age  ujwn  the  possession 
of  something  purer  and  more  earnest  than  that  described  by,  or  em¬ 
bodied  in,  the  “  Autobiography  of  Jupiter  Carlyle.” 
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Wr  have  here  two  very  ditferent  volumes  of  poetry  ;  each,  in  its  way, 
containing  many  beauties,  but  siiringiug  from  a  very  ditferent  soil. 
Mr.  Jtennett's  volume  is  born  of  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit,  enjoying 
the  world,  and  especially  the  social  atfections  of  the  English  fireside. 
Miss  Proctor’s  volume,  on  the  contrary,  contains,  we  believe,  not  one 
piece  which  can  truly  be  called  cheerful ;  there  is  an  elegiac  strain 
through  all,  sadness  and  disappointment.  Headers  of  her  previous 
volume  will  be  prepared  to  expect  this  ;  but  we  fear  we  must  say  that 
the  present  has  also  a  morbid  taint,  as  if  sorrows  had  not  only  been 
felt,  hut  hugged  to  the  heart  too  closely,  we  dare  not  say  simulated. 
We  have  here,  however,  many  thoughts,  the  ])ro<liiction  of  suffering, 
and  the  feeling  is  usua  iiy  very  timder,  and  fitHpiently  touchingly  so. 
This  is  always  dimgerously  near  to  the  sentimental,  and  we  fear  wo 
must  say,  again.  Miss  Proctor  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  taint. 

More,  too,  than  the  previous  volume,  this  l)ears  the  trace  of  Mrs. 
browning’s  influence  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  author.  Her 
turns  of  thought  oft(m  meet  us.  We  think  we  miss  a  certain  freshness 
and  buoyancy  of  heart  in  these  verses.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to 
the  confession  of  a  nun  ;  but  then  if  the  nun  never  goes  beyond  her 
convent,  her  cell,  her  church,  and  the  grate  of  her  confessional,  and 
still  persists  in  revolving  the  old  story — the  old  disappointment — 
let  her  vary  the  tale  Jis  she  will,  and  .add  to  it  all  her  meditations 
^ipon  it,  it  will  become  a  very  irksome  confession.  Nay,  she  perhaps 
begins  to  idealise  mentally,  while  yet  she  keeps  only  her  walk  beneath 
the  lime  tree’s  shade,  and  thus  inevitably  sentiment  will  hike  the 
I'lace  of  reality.  A  sorrow  which  might  have  had  divine  uses  settles 
down  ujMui  the  lees  of  mere  selfishness.  From  the  poem  called 
“bight  and  Shade,”  we  infer  that  Mrs.  Prowning’s  “Vision  of  Poets’* 
IS  not  strange  to  Miss  Proctor.  Will  she  ])ardon  us  if  we  say,  that  a 
right  i>orception  of  its  doctrine  might  strengthen  the  teaching  of  her 
own  verse.  ]bit  having  said  so  much,  we  may  witli  pleasure  confess 
that  many  of  the  pieces  have  been  read  with  enjoyment.  The  poems 
a  whole  flow  along  like  a  stre.am,  with  a  (piiet  murmur — greeting  as 
It  goes,  unable  to  move  very  rapidly — deep,  and  not  ahways  clear.  Yet 
these  |K)mns  cannot  be  said  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ; 
they  rather  express  some  of  its  very  common  feelings.  Cominoi 
^rrows  and  ordinary  reverses  of  the  soul  are  turned  into  a  solemi 
h'lan,  like  music,  sometimes  a  story  and  sometimes  a  homily.  Thisi 
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just  the  point,  however,  in  which  we  douLt  the  perfectness  of  the 
impression.  Has  Miss  Proctor  really  found  life  to  be  dressed  in  such 
a  suit  of  sables  1  ^The  great  inspiration  of  the  song  is  ever  woe  and 
resignation ;  very  plaintive  is  the  note  frequently,  but  it  is  still  one 
long-continued  wail  of  a  heart  knowing  its  own  bitterness.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  pretty  little  thing  called 

EXPECTATION. 


The  King’s  three  daughters  stood  on  the  terrace, 

The  hanging  terrace,  so  hroad  and  green. 

Which  keeps  the  sea  from  the  marble  Palace, 

There  was  Princess  May,  and  Princess  Alice, 

And  the  youngest  Princess,  Gwendoline. 

Sighed  Princess  May,  **  Will  it  last  much  longer, 

Time  throbs  so  slow,  and  my  heart  so  quick ; 

And  oh,  how  long  is  the  day  in  dying ; 

Weary  am  I  of  waiting  and  sighing. 

For  Hope  deferred  makes  the  spirit  sick.” 

But  Princess  Gwendoline  smiled  and  kissed  her 
**  Am  I  not  sadder  than  you,  my  sister  ? 

Expecting  joy  is  a  happy  pain. 

The  Future’s  fathomless  mine  of  treasures. 

All  countless  hordes  of  possible  pleasures. 

Might  bring  their  store  to  my  feet  in  vain.” 

Sighed  Princess  Alice  as  night  grew  nearer  : — 

“  So  soon,  so  soon,  is  the  daylight  fled  ! 

And  oh,  how  fast  comes  the  dark  to-morrow, 

WTio  hides,  perhaps,  in  her  veil  of  sorrow, 

The  terrible  hour  I  wait  and  dread  !  ” 

But  Princess  Gwendoline  kissed  her,  sighing, — 

“  It  is  only  Life  that  can  fear  dying; 

Possible  loss  means  possible  gain. 

Those  who  still  dread  are  not  quite  fjrsaken; 

But  not  to  fear,  liecause  all  is  taken, 

Is  the  loneliest  depth  of  human  pain.” 

But  to  one  gifted  and  graced  as  is  the  writer  of  these  verses,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  disappointment  to  come  alone.  The 
sternest  sadness  of  life  to  the  Christian  heart  is  accompanied  hy 
Hope.  AVe  could  wisli,  and  we  sincerely  say  it,  that  Miss  Proctor 
had,  in  her  poems,  spoken  more  of  the  Forerunner — of  “that  within 
the  veil” — for,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  to  her  mind  these  do  solve  the 
problem  of  sufl’ering,  while  they  give  resolve  also  to  the  heart  of  the 
sufferer.  The  vainest  egotism  in  the  w’orld  is  to  dw’^ell  merely  upon 
the  delineation  of  our  own  w’oes  ;  but  to  describe  them  to  others,  that 
they  may  see  at  once  the  <lepth  of  them  and  realise  the  methcKl  of 
our  extrication,  such  confession  becomes  Divine  ministration. 
confessions  differ  as  widely  as  those  of  the  self- torturing  sophist, 
Rousseau,  and  those  of  the  great  father  of  the  Church — Augustine.  D 
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Miss  Proctor’s  poems  there  is  much  that  is  confession,  and  much 
that  readers  who  are  able  to  receive  it  will  find  to  be  ministration. 
But,  with  this  also,  there  is  a  touch  of  the  bitterness  and  unbelief, 
and  of  faithlessness  in  life. 

Miss  Proctor’s  and  ^fr.  Bennett’s  volumes  reached  us  at  the  same 
moment,  but  a  greater  difference  cannot  be  well  conceived  than  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Mr.  Bennett’s  verses  are  well  known  by  us,  and  wo 
liave  before  now  said  our  hearty  commendatory  word  upon  them; 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  happy,  cheerful  nature,  to  whom  life 
has  brought  all  its  best  things,  and  taken  few  away.  His  verses,  so 
flowing  along  like  a  merry  brook,  occasionally  detained,  it  may  be, 
for  a  few  moments,  and  compelled  to  wear  upon  its  wavelets  a  deeper 
shadow  from  some  overhanging  tree,  or  brooding  village,  or  darker 
bay,  but  hastening  on  again,  as  fast  as  possible,  into  the  open  space, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  buoyant  air  and  light ;  a  hearty  appi*eciation  of 
•  all  graceful  and  beautiful  things — not  merely  the  cold  critical  eye  to 
perceive,  but  the  heart  to  feel  beauty  as  w'ell — for  whom  travel  has 
done  a  little,  and  books  more.  Happy  husband,  happy  father,  lively 
and  free,  in  his,  no  doubt,  happy  home,  and  with  no  disposition  to  see 
the  dark  things  of  life,  and  therefore  no  power  to  interrogate  them. 
AVe  do  not  think  that  this  volume  will  add  to  Mr.  Bennett’s 
reputation;  certainly,  it  wdll  not  diminish  it.  We  have  no  baby 
poetry  here ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  acknowledged  and  crowned 
laureate  of  babies.  We  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Bennett  writes  poetry 
for  amusement,  and  he  cei’tainly  possesses  the  power  to  confer  pleasure ; 
but  he  might  do,  we  think,  higher  and  better  things  than  he  has  yet 
done.  We  do  not  depreciate  his  performances ;  but  they  mostly  rather 
reveal  power  to  do  better  things.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  nature — lines 
of  very  graphic  description — description  which  shows  heart- work  and 
arlist-w’ork  are  here.  He  has,  also,  a  fine  eye  for  art ;  he  has,  also, which 
in  these  days  is  a  more  rare  faculty,  reverence  before  noble  men  and 
teachers — he  rather  stands  in  homage  than  in  impertinent  unbelief — 
all  these  are  indications  of  power  to  do  more  than  he  has  done.  Some¬ 
times,  we  think,  >ve  find  in  him  the  power  to  bo  awed,  and  to  awaken 
awe.  In  the  verses  ‘‘By  the  Sea,”  there  is  much  that  reminds  us  of 
%ron;  but,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bennett  felt  all  he  says — 

Thy  fellows  are  the  eternal  air, 

The  might  of  storms — the  stars — the  night, 

The  winds  thy  wastes  of  waves  that  tear, 

The  sun,  and  the  great  joy  of  light. 

These  share  thy  life ;  these,  but  the  nod 
Of  Him  thou  tremhlest  at,  obey ; 

These  tell  with  thee  the  power  of  God; 

His  ministers,  with  thee,  are  they. 

Awful  art  thou  when  thou  dost  lie, 

Sun-tawny,  crouch’d  upon  thy  sands. 

Breathing  the  stillneM  of  the  sky. 

Fawning  upon  the  trembling  lands; 
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Then,  from  tby  couchant  vastness,  man 
Such  dumb  and  wondering  terror  drinks. 

As  through  Thebef*,  hush’d  and  ashen,  ran. 

Gazing  upon  the  breathing  Sphynx. 

But,  when  beneath  the  awful  skies, 

Sturm 'darken’d,  in  thy  chaiuless  might. 

White  with  wild  wrath,  thou  dost  arise. 

How  are  men  scattered  in  thy  sight ! 

Then  woe  to  those,  the  things  of  breath. 

Mortals  by  whom  thy  depths  are  trod  : 

Thou  giv’st  them  and  their  vaunts  to  death  : 

They  know  thee  for  the  scourge  of  God. 

Dust  of  the  dust,  w’e  come — we  pass. 

But  fleeting  shadows,  of  time  born. 

By  time  devour’d,  shades  thou  dost  glass 
In  thy  eternity — thy  scorn. 

Earth  changes ;  ages  are  not ;  thou 
Wert,  art,  and  still  shall  be  the  same. 

Vast,  boundless,  changeless,  endless  now 
As  when  light  first  upon  thee  came. 

And  still,  as  w'hen  through  brooding  night 
The  first  grey  sunrise  heard  thee  raise 
Thy  thundrous  hymn,  through  gloom,  through  light. 

On  high  goes  up  thy  voice  of  praise. 

Thou  symbol  of  thy  Maker’s  power. 

Thou  givs’t  to  man’s  eyes,  faint  and  dim. 

His  might — His  majesty  ;  each  hour. 

In  calm,  in  storm,  thou  s{)eak’st  of  Him. 

We  are  the  playmates  of  thy  waves. 

Rock’d  into  greatness  on  thy  breast ; 

Tliou  giv’st  us  all  things — riches,  graves. 

Conquests,  and  all  thy  wild  unrest. 

We  feel  thy  salt  spray  in  our  veins. 

Thy  tameless  spirit  in  our  souls ; 

Through  the  free  thoughts  of  our  free  brains. 

Through  our  free  speech  thy  thunder  rolls. 

Yet  thou  art  death’s;  thou,  too,  shalt  be 
Its  prey,  with  earth  and  time,  at  last. 

VVe  die  to  live ;  the  heavens  shall  see 
Thy  end ;  thou,  too,  shalt  join  the  past. 

Greater,  O  Sea,  are  we  than  thou : 

I,  when  thy  mighty  life  is  o’er, 

I,  deathless,  then  shall  be  as  now. 

Immortal,  when  thou  art  no  more. 

The  “Worn  Wedding  King”  is  very  prettily  and  tenderly  said, 
quote  only  a  verse  or  two— 


Yor*  wedding-ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife ;  ah,  summers  not  a  few, 
Since  I  put  it  on  your  finger  first,  have  pass’d  o’er  me  and  you ; 

And,  love,  what  changes  we  have  seen — what  cares  and  pleasures  too, 
t^nce  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 
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0  blessings  on  that  happy  day,  the  happiest  of  iny  life, 

When,  thanks  to  God,  your  low  sweet  “Yes  made  you  my  loving  wife; 

Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know  ;  that  day’s  as  dear  to  you. 

That  day  that  made  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 

Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  us,  wife — young  voices  that  are  here. 

Young  fiices  round  our  tire,  that  make  their  mother’s  yet  more  dear. 

Young,  loving  hearts,  your  care  each  day  makes  yet  more  like  to  you, 

More  like  thy  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this  old  ring  was  new. 

And,  bless’d  be  God  !  all  He  has  given  are  with  us  yet ;  around 
Our  table,  every  precious  life,  lent  to  us,  still  is  found ; 

Though  care  we’ve  known,  with  hopeful  hearts,  the  worst  w'e’ve  struggled  through  ; 

Bless’d  be  11  is  name  for  all  His  love  since  this  old  ring  w’as  new  ! 

But,  after  reading  these  pleasant  verses  of  a  cheerful  soul,  successful 

and  bearing  no  traces  of  world-disappointment,  ^fiss  Proctor’s  volume 

awards  us  a  still  more  touching  expression  of  sadness.  Of  all  the 

things  which  make  Mr.  Bennett’s  book  bright  and  cheerful,  perhaps 

not  one  is  to  be  found  in  its  companion.  No  rapture  before  nature,  1 

no  descriptive  touches  of  art ;  but  far  better,  there  is  “  the  evidence  ; 

of  things  not  seen,” — the  endurance  which  abides  for  that  which 

shall  be.  i 


We  must  not  doubt,  or  fear,  or  dread,  that  love  for  life  is  only  given. 

And  that  the  calm  and  sainted  dead  will  meet  estranged  and  cold  in  heaven ; — 
Oh,  Love  were  poor  and  vain  indeed,  based  on  so^hursh  and  stern  a  creed. 

True  that  this  earth  must  pass  away,  with  all  the  starry  worlds  of  light, 

IVith  all  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  calmer  tenderness  of  night ; 

For,  in  that  radiant  home  can  shine  alone  the  immortal  and  divine. 


Earth’s  lower  things — her  pride,  her  fame,  her  science,  learning,  wealth,  and 
power — 

Slow  growths  that  through  long  ages  came,  or  fruits  of  some  convulsive  hour, 

M  hose  very  memory  must  decay — Heaven  is  too  pure  for  such  as  they. 


They  are  complete  ;  their  work  is  done.  So  let  them  sleep  in  endless  rest. 
Love’s  life  is  only  here  begun,  nor  is,  nor  can  be,  fully  blest ; 

It  has  no  room  to  spread  its  wings,  amid  this  crowd  of  meaner  things. 


Just  for  the  very  shadow  thrown  upon  its  sweetness  here  below, 

Ihe  cross  that  it  must  bear  alone,  and  bloody  baptism  of  woe, 

Crowned  and  completed  through  its  pain,  we  know  that  it  shall  rise  again. 

h  in  my  heart  I  now  could  fear  that,  risen  again,  we  should  not  know 
’'hat  was  our  Life  of  Life  when  here — the  hearts  we  loved  so  much  below; 

1  would  arise  this  very  day,  and  cast  so  poor  a  thing  away. 

But  love  is  no  such  soulless  clod ;  living,  perfected,  it  shall  rise 
rran.‘.fijfm-(,(|  in  the  light  of  God,  and  giving  glory  to  the  skies : 

And  that  which  makes  this  life  so  sweet,  shall  render  Heaven’s  joy  complete. 


fu  the  same  spirit  of  suffering  and  enduring  effort  for  the  life  to 
come,  runs  the  poem  called  “  Maximus” — 
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Many,  if  God  should  make  them  kings, 

Might  not  disgrace  the  throne  He  gave  ; 

How  few  who  could  as  w’ell  fulfil 
The  holier  office  of  a  slave. 

I  hold  him  great  who,  for  love’s  sake, 

,  Can  give,  w’ith  generous,  earnest  will,— 

Yet  he  who  takes  for  Love’s  sweet  sake, 

1  think  I  hold  more  generous  still. 

I  prize  the  instinct  that  can  turn 
From  vain  pretence  with  proud  disdain  ; 

Yet  more  I  prize  a  simjfie  heart 
Paying  credulity  with  pain. 

I  bow  before  the  noble  mind 
That  freely  some  great  wrong  forgives  ; 

Yet  nobler  is  the  one  forgiven. 

Who  bears  that  burden  well,  and  lives. 

It  may  be  hard  to  gain,  and  still 

To  keep  a  lowly  steadfast  heart ;  J 

Yet  he  who  loses  has  to  fill 
A  harder  and  a  truer  part. 

Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success  ; 

He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  Crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command 
And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sw’ay  ; 

Yet  is  diviner  wisdom  taught 
Better  by  him  who  can  ol)ey. 

Blessed  arc  those  who  die  for  God, 

And  earn  the  Martyr’s  crown  of  light— 

Yet  he  who  lives  for  God  may  be 
A  greater  Conqueror  in  His  sight. 

With  one  more  quotation,  entitled  “  A  Lost  Chord,”  we  close  our 
extracts  from  this  beautiful  volume,  full  of  sweet  things  for  sympathis¬ 
ing  health  and  gladness,  to  read  by  the  fireside,  or  sick-bed  of  sorrow 
and  suffering. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  Organ, 

I  was  w’eary  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  my  fingers  w’andered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 

Or  what  I  w'as  dreaming  then ; 

But  1  struck  one  chord  of  music. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight. 

Like  the  close  of  an  Angel’s  Psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 
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It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow, 

Like  love  overcoming  strife  ; 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 
Into  one  perfect  peace, 

And  trembled  away  into  silence, 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 
That  one  lost  chord  divine. 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  Organ, 
And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death’s  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again. 

It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
I  shall  bear  that  grand  Amen. 


VI. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  AND  REVIEWERS.* 

“  I  THINK  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest  natured  dog  that  lives,'' 
says  Launcelot,  in  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  We  hope 
that  this  is  not  a  suitable  character  for  reviewers  in  general ;  but 
it  certainly  is  for  the  Saturday  Review  in  particular.  Reviewers 
have  been  guilty  of  some  grim  business  in  their  day,  but  never 
was  their  such  a  Draco  of  a  fellow  as  this  ;  a  perfect  Fee-fo-fum 
in  the  .craft.  Often  have  we  said,  “  has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of 
his  business  No  doubt  a  lofty  aim  nerves  the  hand  which  hold 
the  knife  for  scalping,  or  the  spade  for  digging  a  grave  for  a 
reputation.  But  sometimes,  almost  with  tears,  we  could  have 
besought  the  stem  reviewers  to  “do  their  spiriting  a  little  more 
gently.”  The  judge  does  not  joke  when  he  puts  on  the  black  cap. 

c  would  have  fain  implored  our  Three-fingered  Jack,  in  the 
midst  of  the  agonies  he  was  compelled  to  inflict,  to  rememlxjr  that 
mercy  is  beautiful  alike  in  gods  and  men.  Alas,  we  know  that 
such  entreaty  would  be  all  in  vain,  and  more  than  Roman 
inflexibility  would  forbid  the  concession  to  tenderness. 

Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  Attic  salt.  But  ah !  did  they 
ever  boar  of  Attic  mustard  ?  Well,  the  real  thing  is  to  bo  met 
^ith  in  the  Saturday  Review — that's  the  firm  for  Attic  mustard— 


•  Saturday  £evietP,  1860. 
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Attic  mustard  and  pepper ;  indeed,  the  able  Editor  must  be  a 
kind  of  Attic  cruet — a  cruet  where  all  the  condiments  niay  be 
found:  pejipor,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  salt;  all  things,  minus  the 
oil  and  the  sugar.  Sweet  things,  and  soothing  things,  are  an 
abomination  to  the  able  Editor ;  savoury  pungency,  rather  than 
confectionary,  is  in  his  line.  Fonr^  foi'a\ — this  is  what,  like  all 
great  men,  the  able  Editor  cultivates.  Indeed-,  it  is  a  very  well 
authenticated  fact,  that  in  order  to  the  production  ol  any  one  of 
these  papers,  the  Editor  calls  a  committee  of  the  castors  and  the 
cruets ;  thus  they  all  meet  together  like  a  committee  ol  high- 
seas(jiu‘d  pundits,  while  the  Editor  calls  on  vinegar  or  pepper,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  to  impart  of  his  peculiar  seasoning  to  the  article. 
Tt  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  pungencies  are  mixed  here  \qt\ 
proportionably.  Not  that  usually  there  is  any  meat  for  the 
seasoning;  it  is  seasoning,  and  nothing  more,  in  which,  very 
unjileasantly,  the  able  Editor  will  have,  over  all  other  tastes,  the 
taste  of  m  ihsfanL 

And  the  able  Editor,  wlio  is  he  ?  Is  Tom  Sayers  in  orders  ? 
Is  there  a  R(‘V.  Thomas  Sayers,  M.A.,  Oxen.  ?  There  is  in  the 
thing  much  of  the  sjiirit  of  that  illustrious  and  gifted  man  ;  those 
eulogies  upon  him,  and  that  distinguished  battle.*  They  seemiKl 


*  The  Saturdajf  Revietr  was  one  of  the  most  interested  defenders  of  the  disgnice 
ful  prize-fight.  These  are  some  of  its  opinions  : — 

“  That  ISayers  should  liuve  fought  so  long  and  so  beautifully  as  he  did  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  art  of  which  he  has  been  the  worthy  chief;  and  it  is  » 
proof,  which  his  countrymen  will  not  soon  forget,  that  he  possesses,  in  the  fullest 
measure,  all  those  (lualities  which,  in  more  deadly  conflicts,  have  shed  imperish¬ 
able  glory  on  his  country's  arms.  We  might  say  much,  if  it  were  necessary,  ii' 
defence  of  prize-fighting,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  this — tha 
when  British  soldiers  cease  to  feel  the  interest  they  showed  in  this  famous  batth 
they  will  forfeit  at  the  same  time  their  character  for  unrivalled  prowess.  Ad' 
an  etjual  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  is  surely  due  to  the  irallant  spirit  wide! 
brought  lleenan  across  the  ocean  and  sustained  him  until  he  fully  learned  th( 
scojh;  of  his  own  tremendous  powers.  But  who,  let  us  ask,  is  Heenan  t  He  wa.- 
bom  of  Irish  parents  in  America.  The  blood  which  flows  in  his  veins  is  liial 
which  has  been  poured  so  freely  on  every  battle-field  where  the  armies  of  th 
Queen  have  triumphed.  Indeed,  the  diflrerence  between  the  rivals  is  only  thi?— 
the  parents  of  both  were  Irish,  but  the  one  couple  migrated  to  England,  and  tlr 
other  to  the  United  States.  Sayers  and  lleenan  in  the  prize-ring,  and  Marshal; 
M -Mahon  and  O’Donnell  at  the  head  of  armies,  appear  to  have  derived  tliei. 
pugnacity  from  the  same  prolific  soil.  Not  that  we  would  attempt  to  rob  Americ! 
of  any  jwrtion  of  the  honour  won  for  her  in  this  splendid  contest.  Sayers  nios* 
amply  justified  the  confidence  which  his  countrymen  reposed  in  him.  A  nion 
accum])liMhed,  enduring  and  courageous  boxer  never  wore  the  belt  of  champion 
trust  the  combatants  and  their  friends  will  feel  that  enough  has  been  don* 
and  suffered  for  the  honour  of  the  men  and  of  the  countries  which  gave  then 
birth.*  — Saturday  Rex  iew,  April  21,  1800.  Art.,  “  The  Fight  for  the  Champion 
ship.” 

And  here,  the  previous  week,  is  another  gem  of  enlightened  morality,  biblica 
critcisiu,  and  hortatory  remark 
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to  US,  to  proceed  from  too  partial  a  pen.  We  said,  instinctively, 
the  hand  of  a  relation  is  here,  if  not  the  great  Sayers  himself. 
Funnv  fellow,  how  he  pats  his  jiets  on  the  back,  or  sijuares  and 
Imllics  at  his  foes  ;  indeed,  it  must  he  confessed,  a  ehussical  Tom 
— but  still  Tom  Sayers.  Can  our  readers  inform  us,  was 
Tom  Savers  ever  at  Oxford  for  Oxford  has  known  strange  fellows 
in  its  time.  And  here  we  have  one  who  is  (|uite  disposed  to 
carry  the  fist  life  of  Oxford  into  the  editorial  columns ;  and  the 
hullv  shakes  hands  with  the  scholar ;  and  a  knoivledge  of  Greek 
is  not  only  supposed  to  be  a  very  pretty  and  sufficient  set-off  for 
i^iorance  of  everything  belonging  to  the  world  of  common  sense, 
but  a  very  necessary  language  to  swear  in ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
say  so,  of  so  able  a  paper,  is  it  not  true,  that  we  may  find  in  its 
columns  some  fine  illustrations  of  pot-house  oratory,  and  also 
pedantic  ignorance  ? 

And  vet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  creature  is  droll ;  oh  !  very 
droll.  It  believes  in  itself,  after  a  fishion  ;  not  in  any  sacred  sort 
of  way.  Indeed,  sanctity  of  any  sort  and  our  Review  would 
be  a  queer  kind  of  marriage.  Harlequin  and  Niobe.  But  the 
drollery  of  the  creature  is  mainly  to  he  found  in  this — its  aim  to 
k‘  an  universal  utterance  upon  all  things  ;  and  especially,  among 
others,  religious  things  and  affairs.  Sometimes  it  talks  so  piously 


“  In  a  country  where  it  is  known  that  honour  and  property  are  only  s  .fe  so  lomir 
as  its  citizens  are  ready  to  fight  in  their  defence,  the  nature  which  loves  fighting 
for  its  own  sake  will  always  command  respect.  A  man  like  Tom  Sayers,  who  left 
liis  business  as  a  bricklayer  from  mere  devotion  to  boxing,  possesses,  we  may  say, 
a  character  which,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails  among  Englishmen,  will  make  this 
country  feared  abroad  and  safe  at  home.  We  hope  and  believe  that  there  are 
niany  thous'auds  like  him  in  strength  and  spirit,  but  sticking  to  their  business, 
whatever  it  be,  steadily,  and  yet  ready  for  a  fight  with  any  one  who  may  think  fit 
to  challenge  them,  and  looking  upon  the  use  of  arms,  not  as  a  disagreeable  duty, 
but  as  a  pleasant  interlude  in  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

“Ii  may  surprise  some  persons,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Tom  Sayers  and 
the  Benicia  Boy  furnish  at  the  present  moment  an  example  which  deserves  to  be 
generally  imitated.  For  what ^  let  us  ask,  is  the  course  of  training  which  these  cham^ 
pions  must  undergo  at  their  country  quarters  during  the  weeks  which  precede  the  fight  f 
’the  first  principle  necessary  to  be  observed  is  ‘  to  keep  the  body  in  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity.’  Indeed,  the  leading  rules  which  guide  the  judicious 
trainer  might  almost  all  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  *  To  keep  under  the  body^ 
and  bring  it  into  sub  jection^  is  a  precept  of  which  no  one  knows  the  value  better  than  t  he 
f^Kcessful  prize  fighter.  The  maxim,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtnin,’  is  frequently 
forgotten  V)y  the  candidates  for  literary  and  scientific  and  forensic  eminence,  but 
never  by  the  aspirant  to  the  honour  of  the  champion’s  belt.  The  boxer  knows 
that  he  is  nothing  without  training,  and  accordingly  he  trains  diligently.  But, 
ss  the  Oracle  of  the  Ring  puts  it,  ‘  the  mass  of  mankind  who  indulge  in  cxc*‘88efl 
of  every  kind — in  too  much  eating,  drinking  sleep,  sloth,  smoking,  &c. — would  go 
through  the  task  of  life,  would  discharge  their  respective  duties  much  better,  far 
flicker,  and  with  yastly  greater  ease  to  themselves,  did  they  submit  to 
training.’  ” 
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you  could  almost  imagine  that  the  thing  had  left  off  being  a  mere 
jackanapes ;  till,  lo  !  while  you  are  admiring  a  sort  of  sacra- 
mental  fervour,  it  turns  to,  ready  for  anything,  a  dish  of  the 
peculiarly  high-flavoured  English  from  Billingsgate,  or  impudence 
of  a  Gascon,  or  a  flunkey.  Yes,  in  fact,  this  is  a  very  droll 
deliverance  in  our  age.  True,  some  things  are  blasphemous  and 
horrible  enough  ;  for  instance,  the  wish  (to  wiiich  w^e  may  refer 
presently)  for  a  rene'sved  exhibition  of  Baal  worship  in  England, 
in  preference  to  more  Ghristian  forms  of  devotion  not  connected 
with  Church  of  Phiglandism. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  study,  if  possibly  one 
could  get  at  the  religion  of  our  able  Editor.  AVe  are  not  inclined 
to  be  very  impertinent  or  intrusive  into  the  sanctuary^  of  a  man’s 
private  opinions  ;  but  when  he  becomes  troublesome,  and  makes 
a  bluster  about  the  bad  conduct  of  other  people’s  houses,  one  is 
much  inclined  to  say,  “  Well,  brother,  let  us  look  at  yours.” 
Now%  our  able  I^ditor  w  ould  de.scribe  his  religion  best  certainly  by 
negations — there  are  so  many  things  he  Mt ;  but  it  w  ould  h 
diflicult  to  find  one  he  i-v.  A  good  deal  of  the  sophist  appears. 
Keep  some  Oxfordisms  out  of  sight,  and  he  most  likely  w’ould  tell 
you  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Sometimes,  w  e  really  don’t  know'  w  hether  w'e  are  reading  the  pre¬ 
lections  of  an  atheist  playing  at  Pu.seyism,  or  a  Puseyite  con¬ 
founded  into  atheism,  llut  w'c  may  defy  any  reader  to  escape 
from  the  conviction  that  the  ])aper  not  only  repre.sents  one,  but 
both.  A  somew  hat  too  much  maligned  contemporary  has  bap¬ 
tised  it  the  ‘‘  Saturday  Sadducee.”  It  is  very  true.  Manufacturing 
its  wooden  god  and  paper  deity,  and  then  W'riting  bitter  leaders, 
because  some  people  w'on’t  w'orship  before  the  hopeful  shekinah  it 
sets  up  in  the  temple  of  its  trrj/  peculiar  people.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  aim  to  be  English,  hut  Oxfordish ;  and  so  far  as  Oxford  is 
conceriu'd,  it  aims  to  please  everybody ;  ahvays  premising  that 
everybody  is  High  Church.  IIa\'ing  no  particular  conscience,  it 
lias  a  good  W'ord  to  say  for  the  broadest-of-the-broad  Church 
party  ;  and  it  is  not  W'anting  in  a  w'ord,  now'  and  then,  of  encou¬ 
raging  approbation  for  Bryan  King — a  valuable  and  necessarj' 
man  for  some  emergencies.  It  is  not  w’anting  in  liberality  to  any 
man  of  the  proper  High  Church  school.  He  may  be  doubtful  in 
his  doctrine  or  in  his  disci])line  ;  that  matters  very  little.  The 
great  aim  indeed  of  the  “  Slippery  Saturday  ” — as  some  person, 
rather  irreverently,  called  it  one  day  in  our  hearing — is  to  keep 
within  the  Church  all  things  quiet,  snug,  and  comfortable.  No¬ 
thing  provokes  the  able  Editor’s  ire  more,  than  any  little  reasonable 
attempt  to  reform  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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“  We  confess  that  it  would  be  scarcely  w  orth  the  trouble  of  a  fight 
to  ur^e  claims  to  the  status  of  an  Establishment  on  behalf  of  a 
clergy  whose  bishops  had  no  Greek,  and  wdiose  deans  and  rectors  were 
of  the  Close  and  Curling  type — Mr.  Curling,  who  recently  raved  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  in  a  church  at  Southwark  to  ‘sympa¬ 
thise  with  the  members  of  St.  George’ s-in- the- East.’  But  whatever 
people  may  think  of  chants  and  copes,  w^e  are  not  going  to  pull  them 
down  to  put  Little  Bethel  in  their  stead.  A  Tow'er  Hamletized  Church 
would  be  something  more  serious  and  more  lasting  than  even  Mr. 
Brvan  King’s  unwdse  experiments  in  chasubles.  And  w’e  are  glad  to 
ob^rve  the  growth,  large  as  rapid,  of  a  feeling  that  the  Establishment 
is  seriously  menaced  by  an  interest  to  which  w  e  are  not  disposed  to 
give  influence  in  a  wider  sphere  than  it  already  holds.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  Bethesda  and  L)r.  Watts’  Hymns  for  those 
who  like  them,  but  w^e  have  the  strongest  dread  of  those  who  are  the 
representatives  of  Ebenezer  l>eing  the  dominant  representatives,  and 
the  sole  teachers  of  us,  our  wdves,  and  childreiL”  * 

A  queer  illustration  the  Saturday  Review  gives  of  the  **  woe  to 
the  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh,”  in  reference  to  the  St. 
George’s-in-the-East  riots : — “  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  King  did  most 
of  the  things,  w’hich  are  now"  so  offensive,  for  several  years  without 
let  or  hindrance,  until  he  happened  to  get  embroiled  w"ith  Mr.  Hugh 
Allen.  The  post  hoe  may  not  be  the  propter  hoCy  but  Mr.  Allen 
has  to  account  to  all  the  right  feeling  oi  England  for  the  fact 
that  the  St.  George*s-in-the-East  riots  and  his  election  to  a 
lectureship  so  accurately  synchronise  !  Poor  Hugh  Allen ! 
England  and  London  w"ould  have  known  nothing  of  chasubles 
and  copes  but  for  his  atrocious  interference.  He  has  sadly  dis¬ 
turbed  poor  old  Mother. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  all  attempts  at  Reform 
within  the  Church  are  met  by  the  Saturday  Review,  is  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Ebur)"’s  motion  for  the  amendment  of  the  Prayer 
Book : — 

“  If  people  do  not  like  the  Prayer  Book,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
listen  to  it,  or  to  join  in  it — if  they  do  like  it,  neither  Lord  Ebury 
nor  the  480  clergymen  w"ho  pull  his  strings  have  a  right  to  deprive 
them  of  it.  The  480  clergymen  may  follow  the  example  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  dignitary,  who  took  fifty  years  to  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking.place,  and  to  throw-  aw  ay  at  last  the  orange  which  he  had 
^lueezed  for  half  a  century  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that 
It  18  a  question  to  be  settled  on  pure  Benthamite  principles.  As  480 
are  to  10,000,  so  is  the  Koyal  Commission  to  the  status  in  quo.  Those 
who  don’t  like  it  may  leave  it ;  and  with  those  who  do  like  it  we  have 


®  Saturday  Review,  March  10,  1860.  Art.,  «  The  Church  Esiahliahment.  ” 
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no  to  interfere.  If  10,000  cler^  Tvantetl  a  new  Prayer  Book 
they  would  not  need  Lord  Eburv’s  help  ;  and  as  they  do  not  r^rjuire 
a  new  ediurch,  they  must  he  only  set  down  with  that  numerous  class 
W'ho  know,  if  not  when  they  are  well  olf,  at  least  what  they  are  stupid 
enough  to  Ixi  cgntent  witli.  We  should  recommend  to  Lord  Ehury  to 
go  on  his  way,  like  many  other  Kiddrmers,  pitying  the  poor  imbecile 
bigots  who  don’t  know  their  own  interests  or  tlieir  own  tastes  ;  and  as 
time  seems  to  hang  wearily  on  his  hands,  we  would  advise  him  to  con¬ 
struct  a  Rcdbrmed  Ritual  for  his  own  household,  or  to  build  a  chapel, 
which  there  is  no  law  on  earth  to  prevent,  and  he  can  then  hire  a 
l^evite  who  may  be  contented  to  shut  the  Prayer  Book  when  the  boys, 
home  for  the  holidays,  begin  to  gape.”* 

Can’t  ye  let  mother  alone,  and  go  away?  Cool  enough  and  impu¬ 
dent.  All  this,  and  something  like  it,  is  frequently  alleged ;  but 
our  friends  should  remember  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  a  national 
institution.  The  Church  is  founded  on  the  Prayer  Book.  Every 
Englishman,  therefore.  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  is  right  in  seeking 
any  such  modification  of  its  views  or  expressions,  as  may  make  his 
position  in  the  Church  more  pleasant  and  conscientious  if  there, 
or  enable  him  to  return  to  it  if  he  has  left  it. 

For  some  remarkable  things  the  Saturday  Roview  has  said, 
some  good  words,  in  the  period  of  its  brief  existence.  There  is  a 
custom,  much  more  general  in  its  operation  than  many  dwellers 
in  our  large  towns  are  aware  of,  the  refusing  to  let  a  farm  to  any 
farmer  who  shall  dare  to  attend  a  meeting-house  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  ourselves  lived  in  the  next  village  for  many  years, 
to  one,  where  this  time-honoured  usage  obtained.  Its  rector- 
landlord  exacted  from  every  tenant — the  farmers  in  writing,  the 
labourers  in  verbal  jiromise — that  they  should  attend  the  parish 
church.  In  some  villages  we  have  known,  the  custom  is  still 
more  binding,  prohibiting  even  any  prayers  to  be  read  in  the  farm 
when  the  persons  present  shall  exceed  a  certain  number.  In 
Wales  last  year,  a  5liss  Morrice,  a  lady  of  considerable  estate  in 
Cardiganshire,  made  herself  conspicuous  by  her  tyranny  in  this 
particular.  Our  friend  had  a  remarkable  deliverance  on  this 
occasion — it  is  worth  while  referring  to  that  article  ;t  it  is  a 
precious  specimen  of  casuistry.  As  to  “conscience,*^  with  its 
accustomed  sneering  daring,  it  soon  gets  rid  of  any  difficulty 
growing  out  of  that  matter.  “  This  unhappy  word  ‘  con¬ 
science,*  as  everybody  knows,  only  means  in  practice  everybody’s 
own  ^^ew  ;**  and  then  Miss  Morrice  finds  in  the  Saturday  Review 
an  able  defender ; — “  We  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that 


•  See  Salurday  Review^  Lord  Ebury’s  Motion.  1800. 
f  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  8,  1860,  No.  258,  Article — Religioun  Intoleience. 
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Miss  Morrico  ought  to  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take 
Ranters  and  Jumpers  for  her  tenants.  Had  Miss  Morrice  and 
her  clerical  friend  only  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  quietly  evicted 
the  Calvinistic  Baptists  and  the  Sanballats  of  Cardiganshire, 
nobody  would  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser !  To  compel  Miss 
Morrice  to  take  or  keep  any  tenants  would  be  in  itself  persecution. 
If  Miss  Morrice  is  to  be  held  up  to  anvi:hing  but  ridicule  for  her 
freaks,  we  must  say  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  passed 
to  suppress  the  present  practice  of  the  congregation  of  Rehoboth 
ling  for  their  groceries  and  flour  with  the  elders  of  tliat 
and  conscientious  society.”  But  this  is  just  a  loophole 
ieh  w^e  got  a  little  light  upon  the  worn-out  traditions 
about  acting  up  to,  or  according  to  the  light  of,  convictions  from 
time  to  time ;  we  do  get  some  information  through  these 
Sntttrda!/  columns,  giving  to  us  the  latest  upon  this  desultory  talk  ; 
and  from  this  it  docs  ajipear,  plainly  enough,  that  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  of  all  talk  is  that  about  the  immutability  of  morality. 
To  Saturthff/  Review^ers  it  is  clear  that  morality  is,  after  all,  only 
expediency,  convenience.  Civilization  is  average  respectability 

Great  is  the  ire  of  the  Saturday  Review  against  Mr.  Spurgeon; 
indeed,  he  is  to  them  their  standing  topic  for  a  leader  when  topics 
are  few.  The  invention  of  the  able  Editor  is  considerable ;  but 
take  away  John  Bright  from  the  first  half  of  their  columns  during 
the  last  year,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  from  the  second,  and  he  would 
have  to  exercise  some  additional  ingenuity  in  looking  about  for 
subjects.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  so  w'cll  able  to  justify  himself  on  all 
occasions,  that  we  need  put  ourselves  to  no  degree  of  exertion  to 
become  his  apologists.  We  only  refer  to  the  matter  for  pointing 
the  contrast — wdiat  eulogies  arc  heaped  upon  that  w^ondrous  fane, 
St.  Margaret^s,  on  which  art  and  architectural  taste  have  lavished 
their  thousands  ;  high  rank,  and  wealth  and  fashion,  their  large 
sums ;  that  sentimental  religionists  to  the  number  of  a  few  hundreds, 
maybe  charmed  ;  for  the  immen.se  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  where 
all  the  strong,  rugged  souls  of  Englishmen  and  English  women  go 
to  learn  the  w\ay  of  eternal  life  more  perfectly,  the  able  editor 
bas  only  article  upon  article  expressive  of  his  scorn.  Let  the 
reader  also  notice,  that  with  all  the  scorn,  some  envy  also  is  mixed, 
giving  very  considerable  flavour  to  the  articles.  True,  there  is  great 
desire  to  bring  into  contempt  the  voluntary  system.  Very  shock¬ 
ing,  thinks  the  able  Editor,  all  this  pleasing  the  people — this 
speaking  to  their  tastes.  Well,  it  might  be  replied,  that  it  is 
certainly  more  amiable  than  speaking  by  the  policeman,  or  by 
the  soldier,  w^hich  all  Church  of  Englandism  ultimately  means. 
But  the  true  reply,  perhaps,  is,  that  because  the  Church  of  the 
^(durday  Reviewers  has  no  interest  in  answering  to  the  multitudes 
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the  questions  they  would  propose  touching  another  world,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  no  answer  should  be  attempted,  meeting 
the  mental  and  moral  mind  of  the  questioners.  The  rising  of  St. 
Margaret'^  and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  at  the  same  moment, 
is  significant.  We  are  not,  like  the  Reviewers,  about  to  satirise, 
or  object  to  the  taste  w'hich  rears  St.  Margaret’s,  but  if  the  majest}’ 
of  a  temple  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  multitudes  that  reared 
it,  and  tne  multitude  finding  wdthin  it  their  life,  and  truth,  and 
way,  we  vote  for  St.  Spurgeon’s  even  before  St.  Margaret’s.  AVe 
condescend  a  little  in  noticing  this.  We  may  say  in  passing,  we 
do  not  belong  to  the  section  of  the  Church  of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
is  a  minister ;  we  know,  indeed,  something  of  the  Rehoboths  and 
Little  Bethels,  and  Ebenezers,  on  w^hich  the  Saturday  Reviewer  is 
so  lavish  with  his  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  he  knows  them  as  well 
as  we  know  them.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  inform  the 
able  Editor  that  those  Little  Bethels  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
land  in  villages  and  towns,  each  building  costing  from  one  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds — ^Ir.  Baines’s  little  Ebenezer,  at  which 
he  flings  his  “  dead  'wut,”  cost  some  ten  thousand  pounds.  But 
all  this  is  tri^l  talk ;  and  there  arc  those  near  to  him,  who  could 
inform  him,  even  of  these  things,  better  than  we  can.  When  men 
publicly  abjure  the  possession  of  so  troublesome  a  moral  commodit}’ 
a.s  conscience,  or  conduction,  all  w^ords  arc  vanity ;  and  yet  one 
might  suppose  that  even  upon  this  pachydermatous  astuteness 
it  might  come  with  the  force  of  some  sentiment  akin  to  the 
sublime,  the  knowdedge  that  all  these  buildings  have  risen  by 
pence  and  pounds,  freely  given  without  one  Government  grant,  or 
one  Royal  letter,  or  one  Church-rate.  The  Church  of  England, 
indeed,  in  our  age  has  done  nobly,  too,  but  only  dvhen  she  too  has 
become  a  voluntary.  Could  the  CJmrch  of  England  possibly  be 
faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  Saturday  Reviewers — ^faithful  merely 
to  its  own  Articles,  it  wmld  itself  be  dwarfed  back  to  the  stunted 
and  withered  life  of  the  last  age,  before  it  began  to  tread  in  the 
ways  of  Nonconformists;  and  if  the  Churches  vv'erc  called  neither 
by  the  names  of  Rehol>oth,  Little  Bethel,  or  Ebenezer — none  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  could  in  that  case  deserve — well  might  they 
be  denominated,  such  refuges  as  they  would  then  have  become, 
Caves  of  Adullam. 

But  why  this  hostility  to  Spurgeonism — this  w  ord  is  the  Reviewer’s 
own  coining — and  this  hostility  to  all  large  concourses  assembled 
together  to  hear  preaching?  The  services  in  the  theatres  arc  rejiro- 
batod  again  and  again,  as  an  unmixod  calamity  ;  but  the  services 
in  Exeter  Hall,  and  Ht.  James's  Hall— twen  those  in  the  Abb(‘y 
and  in  St.  Raul’s — it  is  hinb'd  are  almost  equally^  calamitous ; — but 
why  P  it  may  be  askeil.  The  gathering  of  multitudes  together  to 
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hear,  has  not  been  in  Catholic  countries,  even,  regarded  thus. 
Our  Reviewer  opens  the  secret  in  a  significant  sentence,  in  which 
sympathy  is  expressed  with  Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Maurice,  Ijc- 
cause  they  alike  seem  to  maintain  that  religion  cannot  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  people  in  general. 
Of  course,  we  need  not  to  inform  our  readers  that  all  belief  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  guiding  into  truth,  would  be  treated  as  a  mere 
delusion  and  dream.  This  is  singular,  indeed,  from  men  whose 
only  conception  of  religion  would  seem  to  be  the  merest  sensation¬ 
alism — genuine  disciples  of  that  delusion  which  Wordsworth  so 
indignantly  condemned  w'hen  he  said — 

trreat  God,  I’d  rather  bo 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn.” 

In  a  number  of  passages,  the  outlook  for  man  is  one  of  mere 
despair.  To  these  we  may  revert  again  presently :  meantime,  we 
believe  we  do  no  injustice  to  this  Paper,  which  we  may  call  the 
representation  of  the  Theology  of  the  Oxford  Essays  and  Renews, 
when  we  say  that  its  teaching  is,  on  the  whole,  that  religion — 
certainly  subjective,  experimental  religion — is  impossible  lor  the 
uncultivated  and  illiterate  man.  It  is  a  very  old  teaching  brought 
nearer  home.  That  which,  no  doubt,  was  felt  by  the  Humes,  and 
Shaftesburys,  and  Voltaires  of  the  last  age  is  felt  and  taught  now 
by  those  who  profess  to  represent  the  religious  life  of  a  s(?ction 
—and  that  a  very  important  section — of  the  community.  Hence, 
the  absurdity  of  all  your  appeals  to  the  working  classes ;  your 
talk  to  them  about  religion.  Why,  what  avails  it  all  ?  Tlicir 
outer  senses  are  uncultivated ;  they  cannot  convey  any  gi’cat 
generalizations  to  the  mind  ;  the  race  has  no  “  communk 
no  sense  beneath  the  senses  by  which  it  apprehends :  and  the  idea 
of  Divine  aid — why,  that  is  the  ra\dng  of  man  in  his  delirium, 
lleligion  must  be  done  outside  of  the  man.  Spurgeons,  Exeter 
Hall  assemblings,  theatre  preachings — all  this  is  mere  madness ; 
it  originates  in  madness,  in  those  who  fii’st  set  the  miserable  baU 
rolling ;  and  it  ends  in  madness,  in  those  who  become  the  subjects 
nf  insane  excitement — simply  and  only  wrought  upon  by  the 
senses.  It  is  all  fitting  food  for  fun.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
able  Editor  Ijccomcs  rabid,  and  foams.  Never  accustomed  to  the 
eyTcisc  of  much  courtesy,  at  these  times  it  goes  altogether,  and 
bis  language  becomes  the  froth  and  the  foam  ho  condescends  to : 

was  said  of  Jeftreys,  the  judge,  “  he  goes  along  his  way  like 
Haimil)al  over  the  Alps,  witli  vinegar  and  fire.'’  At  other  times, 
ius  language  is  droll  and  pitiable  ;  when  it  reaches  these  |)eriods, 
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it  is  not  only  contemptible,  it  is  horrible.  Here,  for  instance, 
w'c  have  a  choice  specimen  of  our  Re\iew'er’s  manner,  delivering 
himself  upon  the  question  of  revivals,  and  especially  upon  a  well- 
knowm  occasion  lately  at  Exeter  Hall :  — 


“  Baal’s  religion  is  quite  as  good  as  this,  and  better,  too,  because 
it  is  not  an  offence  against  the  light.  Wherever  there  is  a  grovelling 
superstition  on  the  earth,  wherever  there  is  an  unclean  and  devilish 
tyranny,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  religion  enthroned  at  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing  in  Exeter  H.all.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  excesses  they  best 
know  who,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  lend  the  sanction  of 
authority,  or  connivance,  to  revivalism  and  special  services  in 
theatres.  In  any  other  country  than  this,  such  a  scene  as  that  of 
last  Sunday  would  he  a  matter  for  police.  Where  the  Cancan  is  not 
prohibited,  those  pious  orgies  and  solemn  liymns  would  scarcely  ])e 
permitted  ;  but,  under  Sir  George  Lewis’s  estimate  of  religion,  an 
outrage  either  on  public  peace  or  public  decency,  if  it  pretends  to  a 
Gospel  sanction,  claims  the  right  of  sanctuary.  All  that  we  now 
want  is  to  import  other  Oriental  rites  into  the  culti  of  revivalism. 
We  have  got  the  howling  and  dancing  Dervish,  we  oidy  want 
devotees  to  cut  themselves  witli  knives  and  lancets,  and  to  fling 
themselves  under  the  wdieels  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  carriage  ;  while 
the  'I’raviatas  of  the  midnight  meetings  wdll  be  quite  ready  to  revive 
the  Avorship  of  Ashtaroth  or  Baal  Peor  at  a  moment’s  notice.”* 


The  full  enunciation  of  these  ^lews  extends,  of  course,  over  the 
whole  paper ;  but  there  arc  two  or  three  articles,  in  which  the 
whole  chemistry  of  the  thing  is  contained.  Several  things  have 
provoked  our  friends ;  among  others,  India  and  the  Indian  mis¬ 
sionaries.  A  peculiarity  of  this  w’ondrous  Review'  is,  that  it  cannot 
even  j)raisc  gracefully  :  it  ahvays  praises  wdth  a  rcser\x‘,  and  a 
but.  This  is  illustrated  in  its  w  ords  about  the  first  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  ;  but,  more  especially,  it  reveals  W'hat  W'o  must  call  its 
hatrc'd  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth 
by  the  missionary,  in  subsequent  articles.  On  every  occasion, 
some  degree  of  contempt  is  showTi  for  the  truly  great  Sir  John 
Law'rence ;  and  Lord  Canning,  the  ver}'  height  and  type  of  a 
political  Lilliputian,  is  extravagantly  praised  for  his  neutrality  in 
refusing  to  sanction  missionary  preaching.  And  very  curious  the 
arguments  are,  too ;  precisely  those  w  hich  W'c  should  suppose’ 
would  Ix)  urged  against  a  State  Church  in  England,  are  u.'^ed  to 
put  dow  n  missionary'  preaching  in  India  : — 


**  III  such  a  state  of  tilings,  it  certainly  does  seem  immeasurably 
undesirable  that  the  State  should  undertake  to  commit  itself  to  tlieo- 
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lo^ncal  propositions,  the  extent  of  which  would  only  he  equalled  by 
their  vagueness.  To  attempt  to  profess  a  religion  without  professing 
a  creed,  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  English  (Joverninent  in  India  were  to 
inform  the  people  of  India  that  Christianity  was  true,  without  inform- 
in"  them  whether  it  meant  Homan  Catholic  Christianity,  Church  of 
Kmdand  Christianity,  Greek  Christianity,  Ilaptist  Christianity,  or 
Unitarian  Christianity,  it  would  publish  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
unmeaning  platitude.  To  do  justice  to  those  who  are  most  earnest 
upon  the  subject,  their  proposal  is  not  so  vague  as  this.  It  has  the 
merit  of  being  definite  enough  ;  for  it  virtually  consists  in  proposing 
that  the  Government  should  hold  out  to  the  natives  of  India  the 
authorized  version  of  the  liible  as  an  ultimate,  infallible,  and  sutticient 
exposition  of  their  own  views.  The  proposal,  though  ostensibly  rea¬ 
sonable,  is  essentially  monstrous.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  any  Clltistian  Church  whatever.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  extract  it  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  both  to  the  iirinciples  and  to  the  practice  of  the  Homan 
Catholics,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.  Why  is 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  upon  itself  to  assert  to  its  subjects 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Hook  of  Esther  are  ultimate,  abso¬ 
lute,  and  infallible  truth  ;  and  that  the  Hooks  of  Wisdom,  h^cclesias- 
ticus,  and  the  ^laccabees  are  entitled  to  no  authority  at  all?  However 
true  the  proposition  may  be,  it  is  one  of  which  the  Government  of 
India  ofticially  knows  nothing  at  all.” 

“  There  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  hy  which  the  Government  can 
legitimately  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  ;  and  that  way,  though 
the  least  showy,  would  be  the  most  eflective  of  all — namely,  by  example. 
liCt  the  Government  show  a  real  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  people— let  it 
administer  justice  with  purity,  keep  the  peace  w’ith  inflexible  rigour, 
mise  the  revenue  mercifully,  carry  out  great  public  works,  roads, 
tanks,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  vigorously  and  boldly — and  we  may, 
perhaps,*  after  several  generations,  lead  the  people  of  India  to  ask  why 
these  things  are  so  ]  One  main  answer  would  be,  that  the  nation  which 
does  these  things  lias,  for  a  thousand  years  past,  been  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  variety  of  creeds,  societies,  habits,  and  feelings,  most  of 
which  may  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  certain  transactions  which 
occurred  in  Judea  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  These  influences,  collec¬ 
tively,  are  called  Christiaiiity.  It  is  impossible  to  define  its  essence, 
or  exactly  to  trace  its  forms ;  but,  wherever  it  is  in  vigour,  in  spirit, 
and  in  truth,  righteousness  and  peace  meet  together,  and  justice  and 
truth  kiss  each  other.  This  would  be  governing  India  on  Christian 
principles,  in  a  very  tnio  and  most  important  sense ;  and,  if  such  a 
considemtion  may  be  alluded  to  here,  would  probably  set  the  nation 
right  before  God,  far  more  than  any  official  publication  of  any  theolo¬ 
gical  dogma.”* 

And  this  expresses  all  that  the  'world  has  to  hope  from  the 


*  See  Saturday  KevierOf  No,  195.  July  23,  1859. 
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Saturday  Reviewers ;  this  is  just  the  measure  of  it  all ;  indeed,— 
we  have  a  certain  measure  of  faith,  too,  in  the  mere  Deism  of 
this  article.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  another  teaching,  it  is  esjx}. 
cially  fond  of  ^sneering  at  prayer.* 

The  science  of  Negations  is  extensively  believed  in,  and  prac¬ 
tised,  now-a-days  ;  but  that  most  admirable  and  satisfactory  region 
of  thought  has  no  more  faithful  and  consistent  exponent  and  de¬ 
fender  than  the  Saturday  llrcieic ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  Snecreris 
Gazette,  From  the  first  number  to  the  last,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  find  one  walk  of  usefulness — ona  branch  of  action, 
belief,  or  goodness,  which  had  received  from  it  the  grace  and 
favour  of  a  smile ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  objects  and 
efforts  for  good  which  have  not  received  the  benediction  of  its 
sneer.  A  highwayman,  who  sets  himself  to  shoot  everybody  he 
meets  upon  the  road,  may  chance  to  hit  somebody  no  better  than 
himself ;  and  even  so  it  is  with  the  Saturday  lieriew.  ( )n  one  or 
two  or  three  occasions  it  has  hit  hard  some  folly  of  the  hour ;  but, 
even  in  such  a  case,  you  read  with  no  pleasure.  It  is  very  true, 
that  it  has  caught  a  humbug  by  the  throat;  but  that’s  a  chance; 
just  as  pleasantly  it  would  seize  and  make  a  martyr  of  a  saint; 
just  as  if  a  man,  hunting  the  Apostles  to  death,  killed  Simon 
31agus  ;  and  so,  indeed,  slaughtered  a  friend  without  knowing  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  satiri.st  sonietimes 
strikes  a  blow  at  a’popular  folly,  we  may  instance  the  following,  but 
they  seldom  ^^ield  so  useful  and  innocuous  a  pen : — 

Finally,  how  mi.serably  inadequate  the  prizes  distributed  on  these 
occasions !  Too  paltry  to  be  a  real  recompense  of  merit,  th(*y  are,  with 
all  their  paltriness,  just  useful  enough  to  some  poor  creature  to  make 
liim  smother  his  j)rido  and  take  a  gift  which  burns  or  ought  to  bum 
his  hand.  Though  ho  cannot  afford  to  bo  s(pi(‘amish,  he  knows  in 
hifl  heart  he  is  ashamed.  Blushing  like  a  peony,  hat  in  hand,  and  tug¬ 
ging  at  his  grizzled  hair  with  an  indescribable  look  of  confusion  on 
his  weatherbeaten  countenance,  "Walter  Wiggins,  the  father  of  the 
parish,  is  led  up  like  a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice.  Consedere  dum. 
There  sit  the  red-faced  burly  judges.  Gracious  heavens!  what  has 
Wiggins  done  that  he  wears  tlnit  hang-dog  air  1  What  makes  liim 
feel  so  liot  and  uncomfortable  ?  What  crime  has  he  committed  that 
he  should  be  presented  in  this  awful  way  to  his  betters  ?  AVho  is  the 
pompous  personage  in  the  chair,  and  what  is  that  pair  of  corduroys 
doing  on  the  table  ?  Heaven  knows  the  poor  fellow'  never  w.is  scj 
utterly  w'retchcd  in  his  life  before',  and  W'ould  rather  be  gored  by  the 
squire’s  favourite  bull  than  have  the  ceremony  of  walking  up  to 
through  again.  ‘  Wiggins,’  .says  the  fattest  of  the  gentlemen,  eyeiug 
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him  as  if  bo  was  some  remarkable  domestic  animal,  *  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  and  have  shown  that  you  know  your  station  in  life.  Wiggins, 
an  honest  man,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
llis  lortlship  will  shako  hands  with  you,  Wiggins.  This  is  Walter 
Wiggins,  my  lord.  A  sovereign  for  you,  AV^iggins.’  The  fact  L®, 
humble  worth  and  an  industrious  life  never  lose  their  reward.  For 
lifty  years,  man  and  boy,  winter  and  summer,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 
tliis  line  old  English  Avorking  man  has  toiled  upon  his  master  s  farm, 
without  an  unloyal  thought  or  a  discontented  wish.  He  has  asked  no 
favour,  but  to  be  allowed  to  rent  some  smoky  cottage  or  other.  He 
has  taken  no  alms  but  a  Christmas  present  from  the  squire.  He  has 
lived,  as  he  will  die,  in  the  old  place.  Which  of  all  the  committee 
sitting  there  to  patronise  him  has  Avorked  on  so  cheerily  and  so  Avell 
with  so  feAV  comforts  ?  AVell,  merit  is  requited  even  here  beloAV.  Vir¬ 
tue  shines  in  uncontaminated  corduroys  at  last.  AV’^iggins  has  his 
guinea  and  his  gorgeous  apparel,  that  men  may  learn  hoAv  Honesty 
brings  its  blessing  in  the  long  run.  ‘  Boav  to  the  gentlemen,  AV'iggins, 
and  go  doAvn.  Pass  up  the  next  farm  labourer.’ 

“Such  are  thy  rcAvards,  O  Virtue!  O  Morality,  Avhat  atrocities 
do  Avell-meaning  people  perpetuate  in  thy  name !  What  old  and 
faithful  servant  could  undergo  such  an  ordeal  Avithout  a  passing 
thought  of  the  unAvorthiness  of  the  part  Avhich  ho  Avas  playing  ?  Let 
us  ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  the  labourer  by  all  means,  but 
not  begin  by  taking  from  him  the  fii*st  element  of  all  morality — self- 
respect.  An  air  of  jfatronage  Avill  ruin  the  best  sermon.  No  man 
preaches  Avell  who  preaches  down  upon  his  flock.  Let  him  that  is 
without  blame  among  us,  and  none  else,  fling  the  first  corduroys  and 
guinea  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  Avorthiest  of  the  poor.  AVe  may 
rely  upon  it  the  system  is  a  rotten  one.  There  are  plenty  of  methods 
by  Avhich  wo  may  do  good  among  the  loAver  classes  writhout  claim¬ 
ing  a  right  to  bestoAV  these  degrading  prizes  as  the  return  for  well- 
spent  lives.” 

There  was  once  a  foolish  old  felloAV,  for  whom  the  able  Ilditor 
would  have  felt  only  the  profoundest  pity  or  contempt,  named 
John  Newton,  he  used  to  say — “  I  see  before  me  two  great  heaps 
in  the  world,  one  of  happiness  and  one  of  misery.  Now,”  said 
he,  ‘‘if  I  can  take  one  handful  from  the  pile  of  misery,  and 
add  one  to  the  pile  of  happiness,  I  think  I  have  gained  some¬ 
thing.”  AVe  fancy  we  see  the  sharp,  curt  sneer  of  our  able  Edi¬ 
tor  before  this  ridiculous  utterance,  and  his  hearty  exclamation 
of  “  All  bosh.”  If  there  is  any  thing  for  which  our  Editor  has 
unminglcd  scorn,  it  is  philanthropy  —  not  merely  rose-water 
philanthropy — all,  ev^ery  kind  of  effort  to  make  man  or  society 
hotter,  receives  the  same  complimentary  and  hearty  curse  or 


•  See  Saturday  Review,  Art.,  “  Rewards  of  Virtue.**^ 
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sneer.  We  should  have  thought  that  if  any  thing  might  have 
passed  free  from  contempt,  it  might  have  been  the  Field-lane 
Ragged  Schools  and  Night  Refuges;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
premium  held  out  to  pauperism  there;  it  is  just  charity  pro- 
viding  for  the,  WTetched  for  whom  the  workhouse  will  not 
provide ;  but  our  sardonic  ReWewer  only  beholds  in  it  unmin¬ 
gled  evil,  and,  of  course,  food  for  fun.  Ever}dhing  ministers  to 
fun,  and  the  funniest  thing  to  a  Saturdaij  Reviewer  is  the  “  social 
e^dl,*’  a  prostitute,  or  a  Magdalen  ;  the  efforts  made  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  01  the  ‘‘  midnight  meetings,’^  and  the  promoters  themselves, 
receive  the  weightiest  blows  of  our  able  Editor,  though.  Reading 
these  articles,  our  committee  of  castors  and  cruets,  conceived  above, 
seem  to  be  transformed  into  a  committee  of  seducers,  resolved  ^^^tll 
all  the  heartless  animalism  of  subsensual  intelligence,  to  defend 
the  time-honoured  institution  of  the  brothel ;  such  men  can  say 
anything,  but  there  are  some  faces  whose  very  bronze  would  blush 
while  writing  such  words  as  those  we  have  printed  in  the  notes 
Ik'Iow.  A\"e  are  not  now  to  say  to  what  extent  we  syinpathise  inth 
that  singular  effort  to  do  good.  Goodness  sometimes  feels  its  way 
through  many  mistakes  to  the  good  it  does,  and  blundering  benevo¬ 
lence  frequently  commands  our  homage,  where  blaspheming 
beneficence  only  aw’akens  our  pity  for  the  meanness  which  it  would 
have  us  to  regard  as  magnanimitv. 

In  every  way  to  which  the  thought  of  modem  benevolence 
turns,  the  low  square  forehead  of  our  able  Editor  scowls  ;  he  is  a 
liighl  v  enlightened  Gradgrind;  this  is  all  “  what  we  want  is  facts.” 
Only  he  won’t  accept  all  the  facts,  especially  if  they  militate 
against  any  convenient  pet  theory.  One  thing  he  is  clear  upon — 
like  “  Mr.  Filer,”  he  is  bent  upon — that  is,  putting  down  all 
iK'Tievolence  ;  especially  does  he  love  to  travel  out  of  liis  way  to 
find  some  little  liard-working  society,  perhaps  having  no  esta¬ 
blishment  of  paid  secretary',  or  officers,  but  aiming  to  do  a  little 
to  smooth  away’  a  sorrow.  Now,  that  any’  body  should  try  to  do 
this  at  all  is  to  the  able  editor  very  funny,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  freely’  is  a  jiiece  of  fun  beyond  belief.  A  society’  exists  like 
the  Aged  Pilgrim’s  Friend,  or  the  Aged  Christian’s  Society;  their 
work  is  slight,  but  it  is  good  ;  to  give  to  a  poor  old  Christian ;  far 
enough  from  the  workhouse,  yet  wanting  many  a  little  comfort  to 
SfMithe  and  sweeten  life  and  old  age; — to  give  to  this  poor  old 
believing,  and  praying,  and  respectable  infirmity,  even  so  small  a 
sum  as  a  shilling  a  week,  seems  to  our  poor  demented  and 
lienighted  nature  not  at  all  a  funny  thing ;  nay,  such  arrant  idiots 
arc  we,  that  some  aspects  of  the  deed  seem  to  us  to  be  even  divine 
-—to  give  to  the  pxjr  old  creature  the  little  offering  which  proWdes  a 
little  tea  and  sugar  even,  sets  our  able  Editor’s  cachinatory  fatul- 
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ties  in  a  roar  over  his  bottle  of  port,  or  glass  of  brandy  and  water ; 
thus  this  advertisement : — 

“  Special  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  London  Aged  Christian  Society, 
established  1826,  for  the  Permanent  belief  of  i\\G  decided J y  Christian 
Poor,  of  the  age  of  65  years  and  upwards,  resident  within  live  miles  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  Committee  are  compelled  by  the  urgency 
of  the  case  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for  aid  to  raise  a  fund  to 
enable  them  to  replace  the  amount  of  Income  lost  by  the  lapse  of  the 
Long  Annuities,  which  terminated  last  year,  and  in  wliich  several 
legacies  had  been  invested.  The  loss  to  the  Society  by  the  failure  of 
the  above  source  of  income  is  not  less  than  £75  a-year.” 

Well,  the  advertisement  seems  modest  enough,  natural  enough  ; 
the  Society,  a  praiseworthy,  quiet  Society,  doing  as  much  good  as 
possible  with  very  small  means :  whereupon  we  arc  called  upon  to 
hear  sneers  about  offering  relief  to  decided  Christians’* — sneers  at 
“  the  experiences  of  the  regenerate.”  Here  is  the  morsel  called 
into  print  by  the  above  advertisement : — 

“  Competitive  examinations  are  undoubtedly  the  rage,  but  this  com¬ 
petition  of  decisive  Christianity  beats  anything  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  this  line.  How  do  they  distinguish  between  a  decided 
and  an  undecided  Christian  ?  Is  it  the  length  of  the  face  ?  f)r  is 
there  an  inimifahle  snujjle  which  an  experienced  Secretary  recognises 
at  first  hearing  1  Do  the  candidates  for  a  certificate  of  decisive  Cliris- 
tianity  give  in  a  return  of  their  attendances  at  church,  distinguishing 
the  days  on  which  they  kept  awake  through  the  sermon  ?  Or  are  they 
made  to  confide  their  experiences  to  the  Secretary’s  juivate  car,  ho 
marking  *  regenerate  ’  and  *  unregencrate  ’  against  their  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  ?  Generally,  it  is  young  ladies  of  the  scrupulous 
age— seventeen  to  twenty-live — who  pour  these  gushing  confidences 
into  the  ckrical  bosom  ;  in  which  cases,  no  doubt,  they  must  be  very 
refreshing  to  a  chastened  spirit.  Put  from  elderly  paupers  of  moro 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age  we  should  think  it  would  be  insipid, 
besides,  as  the  usual  tests  of  regeneracy — abstinence  from  pink  ribbons, 
dancing,  and  play-going — are  not  applicable  to  these  poor  old  folks,  it 
must  be  difficult  even  for  the  most  experienced  vessel  to  decide  w  he- 
ther  they  are  in  a  state  of  justification  or  not.  Put,  whatever  the 
Secrehiry’s  shibboleth  may  be,  or  that  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  ho 
trusts,  we  arc  very  certain  that  it  must  produce  a  crop  of  hypocrisy 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hunger  it  relieves.  Tlie  set  of  poor  women 
who  go  to  Church  regularly  in  consideration  of  the  weekly  dole  of 
soup  from  the  jiarsonage  are  very  apt  to  be  the  worst  charactei’s  in  the 
parish.  Madame  do  Maintenon  thought  she  would  convert  the  French 
court  by  reserving  the  Royal  favour  exclusively  for  ‘  decided  Christians,’ 
and  the  result  was,  that  she  trained  up  the  generation  who  were  the 
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sneer.  We  should  have  thought  that  if  any  thing  might  have 
passed  free  from  contempt,  it  might  have  been  the  Field-lane 
Ragged  Schools  and  Night  Refuges;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
premium  held  out  to  pauperism  there;  it  is  just  charity  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  wretched  for  whom  the  workhouse  will  not 
pro\dde ;  but  our  sardonic  Reviewer  only  beholds  in  it  unmin¬ 
gled  evil,  and,  of  course,  food  for  fun.  Everything  ministers  to 
fun,  and  the  funniest  thing  to  a  Saturday  Reviewer  is  the  ‘‘  social 
e\41,”  a  prostitute,  or  a  Magdalen  ;  the  efforts  made  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  01  the  ‘‘  midnight  meetings,’^  and  the  promoters  themselves, 
receive  the  weightiest  blows  of  our  able  Editor,  though.  Reading 
these  articles,  our  committee  of  castors  and  cruets,  conceived  above, 
seem  to  be  transformed  into  a  committee  of  seducers,  resolved  with 
all  the  heartless  animalism  of  subsensual  intelligence,  to  defend 
the  time-honoured  institution  of  the  brothel ;  such  men  can  say 
anything,  but  there  are  some  faces  whose  very  bronze  would  blush 
while  writing  such  words  as  those  we  have  printed  in  the  notes 
below.  We  are  not  now  to  say  to  what  extent  we  sjmpathise  with 
that  singular  effort  to  do  good.  Goodness  sometimes  feels  its  way 
through  many  mistakes  to  the  good  it  does,  and  blundering  benevo¬ 
lence  frequently  commands  our  homage,  where  blaspheming 
beneficence  only  awakens  our  pity  for  the  meanness  which  it  would 
have  us  to  regard  as  magnanimity. 

In  every  way  to  which  the  thought  of  modem  benevolence 
turns,  the  low  square  forehead  of  our  able  Editor  scowls  ;  he  is  a 
highly  enlightened  Gradgrind ;  this  is  all  ‘‘  what  we  want  is  facts. 
Only  he  won’t  accept  all  the  facts,  especially  if  they  militate 
against  any  convenient  pet  theory.  One  thing  he  is  clear  upon — 
like  “  Mr.  Filer,”  he  is  bent  upon — that  is,  putting  do'VNTi  all 
benevolence  ;  especially  does  he  love  to  travel  out  of  his  way  to 
find  some  little  hard-working  society,  perhaps  having  no  esta¬ 
blishment  of  paid  secretary,  or  officers,  but  aiming  to  do  a  little 
to  smooth  away  a  sorrow.  Now,  that  any  body  should  try  to  do 
this  at  all  is  to  the  able  editor  very  funny,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  freely  is  a  piece  of  fun  beyond  bcHef.  A  society  exists  Hke 
the  Aged  Pilgrim’s  Friend,  or  the  Aged  Christian’s  Society;  their 
work  is  slight,  but  it  is  good ;  to  give  to  a  poor  old  Christian ;  far 
enough  from  the  workhouse,  yet  wanting  many  a  little  comfort  to 
soothe  and  sweeten  life  and  old  age; — to  give  to  this  poor  old 
believing,  and  praying,  and  respectable  infirmity,  even  so  small  a 
sum  as  a  shilling  a  week,  seems  to  our  poor  demented  and 
benighted  nature  not  at  all  a  funny  thing ;  nay,  such  arrant  idiots 
are  we,  that  some  aspects  of  the  deed  seem  to  us  to  be  even  divine 
— to  give  to  the  poor  old  creature  the  little  offering  which  provides  a 
little  tea  and  sugar  even,  sets  our  able  Editor’s  cachinatory  fa«ul- 
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ties  in  a  roar  over  his  bottle  of  port,  or  glass  of  brandy  and  water ; 
thus  this  advertisement : — 

“  Special  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  London  Aged  Christian  Society, 
established  1826,  for  the  Permanent  Eelief  of  i\\Q  decidedly  Christian 
Poor,  of  the  age  of  65  years  and  upwards,  resident  within  five  miles  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  Committee  are  compelled  by  the  urgency 
of  the  case  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for  aid  to  raise  a  fund  to 
enable  them  to  replace  the  amount  of  Income  lost  by  the  lapse  of  the 
Long  Annuities,  which  terminated  last  year,  and  in  which  several 
legacies  had  been  invested.  The  loss  to  the  Society  by  the  failure  of 
the  above  source  of  income  is  not  less  than  £75  a-year.” 

Well,  the  advertisement  seems  modest  enough,  natural  enough  ; 
the  Society,  a  praiseworthy,  quiet  Society,  doing  as  much  good  as 

Possible  with  very  small  means :  whereupon  we  are  called  upon  to 
ear  sneers  about  offering  relief  to  **  decided  Christians’* — sneers  at 
“  the  experiences  of  the  regenerate.”  Here  is  the  morsel  called 
into  print  by  the  above  advertisement : — 

“  Competitive  examinations  are  undoubtedly  the  rage,  but  this  com¬ 
petition  of  decisive  Christianity  beats  anything  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  this  line.  How  do  they  distinguish  between  a  decided 
and  an  undecided  Christian  1  Is  it  the  length  of  the  face  1  Or  is 
there  an  inimitable  snuffle  which  an  experienced  Secretary  recognises 
at  first  hearing  1  Do  the  candidates  for  a  certificate  of  decisive  Chris¬ 
tianity  give  in  a  return  of  their  attendances  at  church,  distinguishing 
the  days  on  which  they  kept  awake  through  the  sermon  ?  Or  are  they 
made  to  confide  their  experiences  to  the  Secretary’s  private  ear,  he 
marking  ‘  regenerate  ’  and  ‘  unregenerate  ’  against  their  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  1  Generally,  it  is  young  ladies  of  the  scrupulous 
age — seventeen  to  twenty-five — who  pour  these  gushing  confidences 
into  the  clerical  bosom  ;  in  which  cases,  no  doubt,  they  must  be  very 
refreshing  to  a  chastened  spirit.  But  from  elderly  paupers  of  more 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age  we  should  think  it  would  be  insipid. 
Besides,  as  the  usual  tests  of  regeneracy — abstinence  from  pink  ribbons, 
dancing,  and  play-going — are  not  applicable  to  these  poor  old  folks,  it 
must  be  difficult  even  for  the  most  experienced  vessel  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  in  a  state  of  justification  or  not.  But,  whatever  the 
Secretary’s  shibboleth  may  be,  or  that  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  he 
trusts,  we  are  very  certain  that  it  must  produce  a  crop  of  hypocrisy 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hunger  it  relieves.  The  set  of  poor  women 
who  go  to  Church  regularly  in  consideration  of  the  weekly  dole  of 
soup  from  the  parsonage  are  very  apt  to  be  the  worst  charactei’s  in  the 
parish.  Madame  de  Maintenon  thought  she  would  convert  the  French 
court  by  reserving  the  Eoyal  favour  exclusively  for  ‘  decided  Christians,* 
and  the  result  was,  that  she  trained  up  the  generation  who  were  the 
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boon-companions  of  Dubois.  The  experience  of  pious  parsonesses,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  reinforcing  the  promises  of  the  Beatitudes  by 
promises  of  weekly  soup,  generally  coincides  with  the  experience  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.”* 

The  mighty  masters  of  Oxford  are  well  set  to  work  in  penning 
such  rubbish  as  this. 

The  views  the  Saturday  Review  has  taken  of  the  social  evil’^ 
arc  among  the  most  indecent  of  its  utterances.  It  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  even  to  throw  its  soot  over  some  of  the  men  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  movement.  Especially  one,  whose  life  has  been 
sanctified  by  the  saintly  ^^rtues  of  self-denial  and  renunciation, 
by  purity  and  intense  activity — all  these  again,  however,  being 
only  fuel  for  fun.  Most  of  these  articles  are  such  as  only  a  dirty 
life  and  a  foul  heart  could  pen,  expressing  such  entire  absence 
of  all  belief  in  goodness  for  its  own  sake.  Here  is  one  of  the 
morsels : — 

“Those  who  devote  themselves  so  earnestly  to  minister  to  the 
Magdalen  forget  that  there  are  thousands  of  maids-of- all- work  in 
London  who  are  not  unobservant  spectators  of  the  favours  lavished  on 
their  erring  sisters.  Let  them  try  to  look  at  the  Penitentiary  system 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  who  drudges  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night  for  half-a-crown  a- week  and  her  keep.  She  knows  com¬ 
panions  of  her  youth,  no  richer  than  herself,  who  flaunt  up  and  down 
the  street,  dressed,  as  she  thinks,  like  any  lady,  enjoying  unlimited 
freedom  and  unlimited  gin.  Naturally,  she  thinks  this  is  pleasanter 
than  ten  hours’  ceaseless  scrubbing,  and  is  strongly  tempted  to  adopt 
the  vocation  which  leads  to  such  results.  The  only  thing  that  comes 
in  aid  of  her  x>vinciple8  to  deter  her  iSy  that  she  has  heard  that  it  often 
endsy  after  a  few  years,  in  broken  health,  destitution,  and  an  early 
death  in  the  workhouse.  But  the  acquaintances  who  are  urging  her 
to  do  as  they  have  done,  are  easily  able  to  pacify  her  alarms  on  this 
head.  A  number  of  religious  gentlemen  have  kindly  removed  all  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  kind.  They  have  provided  a  sort  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
for  the  disabled  of  the  profession,  in  which  her  vocation  can  bo  laid 
aside  whenever  it  ceases  to  pay ;  so  that  she  need  trouble  herself 
with  no  fears  of  the  death  in  the  workhouse.  With  principle  on  the 
one  side,  and  every  earthly  advantage  on  the  other,  we  leave  the 
philanthropists  to  judge  which  is  likely  to  carry  off  the  victory.  It 
is  no  theory,  but  a  mournful  fact,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
care  lavished  on  the  wicked  and  the  neglect  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  innocent  works  deep  and  terrible  results  in  the  hearts  of  the 
class  from  whom  first  the  pavement,  and  then  the  Penitentiaries,  are 
recruited. 


•  Saturday  Review,  No.  27.  Jan.  12, 1861. 
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“  But  the  mania  goes  on  merrily.  It  has  risen  from  point  to  point 
till  it  has  culminated  in  the  ‘‘midnight  meetings”  in  St.  Jameses  Hall. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  thoughtful  and  refined  in  this  last  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wants  of  an  interesting  class.  There  was  something  gross 
and  vulgar  in  the  beef,  and  mutton,  and  coals,  which  were  the  bald 
attractions  -held  out  by  the  penitentiaries.  The  imagination  requires 
food  as  well  as  the  body.  Woman  has  social  instincts  which  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  every  class  of  the  community,  and  from  the  gratification  of 
which  the  Magdalens  ought  not  to  be  excluded.  Some  women  satisfy 
it  by  going  to  evening  parties— others,  more  precise  and  demure,  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  missionary  meetings.  Which  species  of  enter¬ 
tainment  the  Magdalens,  as  a  body,  would  prefer,  is,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  them,  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  them  an  evening  party  and 
a  missionary  meeting  all  in  one.  The  most  beautiful  hall  in  London  was 
hired,  and,  in  order  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits,  was  advertised  to 
open  at  midnight.  When  midnight  came,  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall 
was  opened,  and  the  fair  guests  flocked  in,  some  of  them  in  costumes 
so  elegant  that  an  enterprising  publisher  has  since  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  them  to  the  world.  Conversation  flowed  freely,  tea 
and  buttered  toast  were  handed  round — the  most  ethereal  form  of 
victuals  in  which  a  spiritual  call  could  possibly  bo  disguised — and  * 
several  gentlemen,  renowned  for  their  oratorical  powers,  contributed 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  We  see  that  the  promoters  of 
the  riunion  declare  that  it  was  a  complete  success;  and  we  thoroughly 
believe  them.  Those  who  happened  to  pass  through  Regent  Street 
in  the  small  horn's  just  after  any  one  of  the  entertainments  was  closed 
will  entirely  confirm  their  boast.  It  had  obviously  been  a  success. 
The  street  was  full  of  lively  groups ;  and  the  gentle  subjects  who  had 
just  been  preached  at  were  animated,  we  had  almost  said  frisky,  in 
their  spirits,  and  more  than  aflable  in  their  bearing.  The  experiment 
so  triumphantly  made  is  likely  to  become  an  institution.  It  appears 
that  a  succession  of  “midnight  meetings”  of  a  still  more  brilliant  cha¬ 
racter  are  contemplated  for  the  present  year.  There  is  only  one  thing 
now  wanting  to  their  complete  success.  If  Magdalens  are  remarkable 
for  anything,  it  is  for  a  proper  reverence  for  the  aristocratic  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  country.  The  promoters  of  Penitentiaries  have  felt  this 
so  strongly  that  they  have  founded  a  kind  of  hierarchy  of  refuges, 
so  that  penitents  may  be  accommodated  according  to  their  birth,  and 
miserable  sinners  of  a  higher  class  may  not  be  contaminated  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  weep  in  company  with  miserable  sinners  of  a  lower.  We  re¬ 
commend  the  promoters  of  the  “  midnight  meetings  ”  to  do  something 
towards  satisfying  this  laudable  instinct.  Is  there  no  way  of  putting 
their  entertainments  under  fashionable  patronage  %  Can  they  not 
have  a  “respectable”  midnight  meeting,  hke  the  “respectable”  night 
at  the  analogous  institution  of  Cremorne  two  years  ago  1  It  would 
draw  enormously.  Fashionable  ladies  would  eagerly  throng — as  they 
did  to  Cremorne — to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  standing  about,  laugh- 
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ing,  talking,  and  drinking  tea  in  the  very  places  in  which  the  demi 
monde  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing.  And  then  they 
might  keep  up  the  illusion  by  having  the  same  orators  to  address  them ; 
and,  if  they  liked  it,  the  very  same  sermons  too.  It  would  be  quite  as 
piquant  as  Cremorne.  Nor  would  its  results  be  an  unimportant  gain 
to  the  good  cause.  Very  few  Magdalens  •  would  like  to  be  out  of  the 
fashion  ;  and  those  who  were  strong-minded  enough  to  resist  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  buttered  toast  and  damnatory  eloquence  would  come  when 
they  heard  that  duchesses  had  set  the  example.” 

There  are  some  things  in  the  structure  of  the  Saturday  Review 
which  remind  us  of  BelVs  Life  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Hook. 
There  is  the  same  clever,  unprincipled  audacity  of  statement ;  it 
works  in  a  more  important  soil  with  exactly  the  same  weapons. 
There  is  no  corruption  for  which  it  has  not  a  word  of  apology ; 
it  can  be  very  virtuous  and  prudish ;  it  can  be  very  lax  and 
skittish — not  to  say  sometimes  positively  vicious.  Should  not  a 
Reviewer  be  one  to  throw  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  young  or 
opening  genius,  and  snub  with  a  lofty  indifference  the  matured 
teacher  ? — should  not  the  judicious  Reviewer  take  so  much  care  of 
truth  that  he  never  parts  with  it  ?  never  tells  it,  even,  unless  to 
serve  a  turn  ? — should  he  not  pride  himself  upon  the  reputations 
he  has  damaged,  or  sought  to  damage  ?  or  the  books  he  has  mis¬ 
quoted  ? — should  not  the  Reviewer  show  that,  if  he  has  not  a  kind 
eye,  certainly  he  has  a  cold  and  cute  one  ?  and,  if  not  a  warm, 
surely  a  callous  heart,  save  when  it  feels  the  glow  of  self-interest  ? 
To  most  of  these  distinguished  characteristics,  w^e  may  congratu¬ 
late  the  able  Editor,  his  paper  has  attained. 

We  might  believe  that  the  Saturday  Review  had  taken  a 
retainer  to  plead  against  some  of  the  well-knoA\Ti  characters  of 
our  modem  literature ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  against 
them,  it  expresses  itself  with  good,  strong,  animal  hatred — we 
say  animal  hatred,  for  it  expresses  itself  with  all  the  agility 
and  weight,  not  of  a  scholar  or  a  critic,  but  just  a  literary  prize¬ 
fighter.  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley  receive  some  words 
as  kind  as  the  grunting  vocables  of  our  Reviewer  ever  permit ; 
but  Eh !  dear !  and  alas !  for  some  other  of  the  favourites  of 
Enghsh  readers.  We  believe  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  many 
sins  to  answer  for  in  the  works  ho  has  issued  from  the  press. 
No  doubt  he  has  great  literary  ambition  and  great  literary 
versatility ;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  an  author  and  man  of  genius  could  be  well  summed  up  in 
such  an  epigram  as  this: — ‘*To  use  his  own  curious  dialect, 
between  the  clever  and  the  great  there  is  often  an  impassable  gulf. 
The  language,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  any  single  word  which 
exactly  describes  his  intellectual  rank.  If  it  did,  that  word  would 
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occupy  a  middle  position  between  jack-of-all-trades  and  a 
humbug.’’*  We  are  not  about  to  attempt  on  this  page  any 
review  of  Sir  Edward’s  talents  or  position  ;  but  the  taste  must  be 
a  depraved  one  which  would  prefer  “Ernest  Maltravers”  and 
“  Godolphin”  to  “  The  Caxtons”  or  “  My  Novel.”  The  Saturday 
Re\dewer  does  so  ;  and  the  secret  comes  out  presently :  the  last 
are  hated  because  “  they  have  such  a  virtuous  and  religious  air 
mixed  Avith  that  mild  interest  in  reformers  which  people  feel  in 
those  ^\dth  whom  they  sympathise  whilst  they  see  through  them.” 
The  hatred  of  the  Saturday  Reviewer  to  Charles  Dickens  becomes 
something  rabid  and  fearful,  only  that  a  personality  is  seen 
in  it  all ;  while  John  Ruskin,  we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  is 
imbecile,and  several  other  things  equally  dreadful.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  Mr.  Ruskin’s  papers,  “Unto  this  Last,”  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine^  were  prepared  with  as  much  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers  as  their  determination  towards  their 
sympathies,  but  the  bitterness  of  the  Saturday  Reviewers  is  old, 
abiding,  and  incessant,  and  in  one  word  it  is  the  hatred  of  the 
cynic  to  anything  cheerful,  pictorial,  and  humane.  These  things 
are  not  strange,  for  the  Reviewers,  in  a  recent  article,  denounce  all 
loving  criticism.  Some  people  say  when  they  receive  a  work  from 
an  able  man,  “  Now,  let  us  see  what  good  is  in  this  thing.”  Our 
critics,  on  the  contrary,  set  down  to  any  book  with  the  assurance 
that  there  can  be  nothing  good  in  it.  The  Editor  throws  his 
volumes  about  as  the  whipper-in  throws  the  fox — there,  tear  him 
boys,  tear  him ;  then  a  loud  hurrah  over  the  mangled  remains, 
and  the  work  is  done.  It  has  been  said  that  Newspaper  editors 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reverence,  that  is  not  in  their  catalogue  of 
necessities — a  mere  hard  estimate  of  men  and  things.  This  is  all 
we  need  in  the  re\dewcrs.  Well,  this  will  be  all  we  shall  find  in 
our  Saturday  Reviewers.  A  more  lofty  and  entire  indifierence  to 
all  things  ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  profane,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  A  most  omniscient  eye  has  this  Committee  of 
Oxford  pundits  ;  the  sublime  distinction  to  which  it  has  attained  is, 
that  it  knows  everybody  and  loves  nobody ;  it  pronounces  upon  all 
things  with  the  air  of  a  fast  man ;  indeed,  this  is  its  distinctive 
atmosphere ;  this  is  the  style  of  every  article,  that  of  the  Oxford 
fast  man ;  and  whether  it  talks  of  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on 
earth,  or  things  under  the  earth,  things  scientific,  or  things 
literary,  or  things  theological,  thing  public,  or  things  personal ; 
it  speaks  like  one  who  would  say,  “  He  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
it,  rather.”  You  see  the  ability  for  any  amount  of  slang.  We  might 
safely  defy  any  reader  to  produce  from  all  its  columns  a  single  line 
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of  approbation  of  a  generous  sentiment,  or  noble  action.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  admiration  does  appear  for  a  successful  artist,  especially 
for  Lord  Macaulay  or  Alfred  Tennyson ;  but  the  admiration  is 
only  awarded  to  the  artist,  never  to  the  man  ;  nay,  we  could  faucy, 
in  the  event  of  any  such  thought  crossing  the  eye  of  the  Reviewer, 
the  scorn  with  which  he  would  say,  ‘‘  Men,  men,  we  know  nothing 
of  men  but  they  are  certainly  above,  or  beneath,  all  those  vulgar 
emotions  which  sometimes  move  ordinary  mortals.  We  should  as 
soon  think  of  touching,  by  any  word  of  art  or  emotion,  the  feelings 
of  a  Saturday  Reviewer  as  we  should  think  of  tattooing  the  hide  of 
an  elephant.  We  fancy  the  fast  man’s  affected  sneer  then — “  We 
never  ^read  that  kinnd  of  th?ring.”  A  man,  be  he  a  Reviewer  or  only 
an  ordinary  mortal,  who  can  reach  this  state  of  absolute  indiffe¬ 
rence,  has  a  great  purchase  over  his  fellows.  The  doom  of  most 
men  is  to  feel  love,  pity,  awe,  reverence.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
thought  by  the  vulgar  that  these  emotions  aid  the  eye  and  the 
mind  in  their  perceptions — so  think  not  these  lords  of  criticism. 
Whether  these  are  the  last  days  we  know  not.  It  is  said,  ‘‘  In 
the  last  days  shall  come  scoffers and  certainly  the  scoffers 
come  every  week,  if  from  no  other  house  in  the  world,  surely 
from  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Revieic.  A  certain  kind  of  know- 
all-about-it  kind  of  air  pervades  all  their  speech ;  and  yet  we  see 
beneath  all  the  true  parvenu  soul;  the  snobbishness  of  one 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  Duchess  of  Mayfair,  and  while 
almost  sinking  to  the  earth  with  the  honour  of  breathing  such  an 
atmosphere,  going  through  all  unutterable  indifferentisms  to  make 
the  duchess  believe  that  he  has  been  dining  with  duchesses  any 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Yes,  a  soii:  of  air  of  one  speaking 
to  the  Duke  of  Almacks  in  Regent-street,  and  making  the  duke 
conscious  that  he  knows  all  about  the  duke’s  set,  and  puffing  in 
the  expanding  hope  that  only  some  chatterbox  of  a  friend  might  come 
along  whose  eyes  might  gaze  upon  the  startling  and  awful  efreum- 
stance.  Tlie  Saturday  Reviewers  would  be  known  as  the  scalpers, 
flayers,  and  executioners  of  humbugs — and  so  they  are,  and  there 
arr  many  of  them  we  would  cheerfully  hand  over  to  their  mercies, 
but  there  are  some  humbugs  to  which  they  are  too  closely  related. 
The  articles  of  their  faith  might  be  very  easily  summed  up  :  To 
believe  that  all  good  men  read  Greek  is  an  important  item ;  to 
have  no  more  notion  of  God  as  a  governor  of  life,  and  “a  rewarder 
of  them  that  seek  him,”  than  a  Zambezi  African,  this  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  to  read  Greek  ;  but  most  important  of  all,  to  believe 
that  every  Dissenter  must  be  essentially  an  ass,  and  especially  this 
in  the  degree  to  which  anything  so  rifficulous  as  convictions  about 
religious  truth,  or  conscientious  scruples  enter  into  the  "world  of 
character  or  action.  Eminently  would  they  go  along  with 
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Mr.  Jowett  in  suspecting  any  religious  or  conscientious  scruple. 
No  doubt  would  they  have  about  **  sitting  in  the  idol’s  temple,” 
or  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  ;  ”  not  they,  providing  the  meat 
were  nice,  and  the  place  comfortable ;  hence,  there  is  no  abuse  in 
old  Oxford,  but  they  stu  I  Je  for  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  cat, 
and  howl  over  the  dreaded  loss  of  it  with  the  music  of  a  mastiff. 
Thus,  too,  we  may  notice  their  remarks  upon  the  poor  dergy.* 
Wo  should  have  bought  that  a  humbug-kuler  might  have  found 
a  kind  and  a  strong  word  to  say  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the 
disgrace  and  weakness  of  the  Establishment  that  many  of  its  hard¬ 
working  clergy  are  glad  to  receive  the  case  of  clothing  of  gentle¬ 
men,  dignitaries,  and  nobles  of  the  land.  There  exists  a  society, 
wo  believe,  or  institution,  called  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  ”  its  secretary,  a  worthy  man,  active  and  desirous  to  do 
good  to  his  brethren,  and  to  relieve  his  Church  of  a  portion  of  the 
shame,  points  out  some  sad  cases  of  poverty  existing  among  his 
fellow-ministers.  But  forward  rushes  the  Saturday  Review  to 
bespatter  him  and  his  work,  with  its  sneers  and  scoflfe.  To  **  lower 
the  status”  of  the  church  dignatary  would  be  a  national  misfortune  it 
exclaims ;  and  it  sets  to  work  to  prove  that  it  would  be  equally  a 
national  misfortune  to  raise  the  status  of  the  poor  parson.  There 
is  not  one  word  of  reprobation  on  the  extravagant  salaries  of 
bishop,  dean,  or  rector.  Not  one  word  of  sympathy  for  the  small 
salary  of  the  almost  starving  curate.  True,  many  of  the  words  of 
the  Saturday  Review  would  have  edinmon  sense  in  them  if  it  were 
not  a  National  Establishment  which  dooms  its  ministers  to  starve 

• 

“  The  clerical  profession  is,  in  fact,  and  in  the  complex  social  position 
of  England  is  well  known  to  be,  in  no  conceivable  respect  different 
from  any  other  precarious  profession.  Very  possibly  it  ought  to  be 
something  else.  Mr.  Jervis  would  probably  prefer  a  revival  of  the 
Levitical  economy  and  polity ;  or  he  might  point  to  the  Swedish 
system  of  Church  and  state,  or  to  some  Utopian  commonwealth  where 
the  sad  cases  on  which  he  expatiates  would  be  simply  impossible. 
But  this  is  to  compare  two  very  different  things.  He  says  that,  as 
things  are,  the  clergy  occupy  an  exceptional  position ;  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  their  exercising  a  particular  profession  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  the  possibility  of  extreme  poverty.  This  is  what  we  deny. 
AVe  say  that  a  clergyman  takes  orders  with  his  eyes  open — they  ought 
to  be  especially  wide  open.  He  is  not  going  into  a  Levitical  order — 
ho  is  not  a  member  of  a  caste  self-supporting,  or  especially  endowed 
with  adequate  resources.  If  he  does  not  like  the  lottery,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  reasons — we  think  them  very  strong  ones — for  deterring  him 
from  trying  it.  He  knows  what  the  Church  is.  He  knows  its  chances 
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just  as  the  doctor  knows  the  chances  of  medicine,  or  the  barrister  those 
of  law.  In  the  one  case  we  say  that  a  man  who,  without  any  parti¬ 
cular  gifts,  without  friends  or  interest,  chooses  a  particular  profession, 
is  perhaps  to  be  pitied,  but  not  to  be  styled  a  national  reproach,  if  at 
forty-five  he  has  not  got  six  briefs  or  sixty  patients.  Nor  is  the  father 
of  seventeen  children  starving  on  one  hundred  a  year,  though  a  clergy¬ 
man,  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  Mr.  Jervis  says  that  he  is, 
because  he  is  a  son  of  the  prophets ;  but  nobody  compelled  him  to 
become  a  son  of  the  prophets.  He  is  ‘  an  Oxford  scholar but  it 
was  his  own  choice  that  he  preferred  Oxford  to  the  countei,  or  the 
desk,  or  the  plough-tail.” 

With  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  which  our  readers  must 
perceive,  the  taint  is — the  jjerpetual  taint — the  absence  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  the  condition  of  any  men  in  our  island  could  be 
mended,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  society  is  formed  to  aid  them,  and  the  Saturday 
Review  condescends  to  read  its  report,  and  then  deliver  a  homily 
upon  pohtical  economy,  and  the  law  which  regulates  the  price  of 
labour.  Incessant  are  its  fears  for  any  stray  rumour  that  should 
wake  either  men  in  the  Church  Establishment  to  a  desire  for 
reform,  or  the  English  nation  to  a  determination  to  rectify  its 
abuses.  Hush !  can’t  ye  let  Mother  alone — 

**  Hush,  mama,  lie  still  and  slumber, 

We  Reviewers  g^ard  thy  bed.” 

Such  is  ever  the  burden  of  its  amiable  ditty.  It  never  gets  angry 
with  a  clergjTnan  for  doing  wrong,  but  very  angry  if  he  ever  calls 
attention  to  the  rents  in  his  robe.  His  language  about  BoiiwtU 
and  Co.  is  not  “  What  bad  men,”  no,  ‘‘  What  vulgar  men.”  His 
language  about  Bryan  King  is  simply,  How  very  imprudent.” 
The  finger  hands  of  this  dial  are  not  moved  by  works  within,  but  by 
the  hand  without.  Its  conscience  is  propriety,  respectabihty — 
the  respectability  of  its  own  set.  We  see  this  in  its  frequent 
articles  upon  Dissent,  and  Dissenters,  when  it  chooses  to  misre¬ 
present  them,  and  bespatter  them  with  its  Oxford  slang.  They 
cannot,  they  say,  comprehend — something  there  is  which  cannot 
be  comprehended,  and  that  is  the  something  which  drives  the 
worshipper  to  Little  Bethel,  or  Hamoth-Gilead.”*  “Well,  then, 
let  Dissent  remain  Dissent,  and  let  the  Church  remain  the 
Church.”  They  won’t  mix — “  they  will  only,”  says  our  courteous 
Hevdewers,  “  make  a  dirty,  unwholesome,  whitey-brown.  Catsup 
and  champagne  have  their  respective  merits,  but  mix  them  in  the 
same  glass,  and  you  gain  a  nauseous  beverage.”  Complimentary 
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or  not,  we  don’t  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Meantime,  if  Dissent 
only  will  dare  to  defend  its  individuality,  it  flies  off  like  a  furious 
virago.  In  the  matter  of  the  Census,  for  instance,  to  Satunlay 
Reviewers,  the  whole  affair  was,  it  is  true,  as  he  jocularly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  only  “  rehgious  nose  counting.”  But,  and  because 
Dissenters  would  not  consent  to  the  terms ;  to  the  fine  of  £20  for 
example,  and  to  the  assessment  being  made  at  home  ;  great  was 
the  wrath  in  its  coarse  way ;  indeed,  it  could  not  account  for  some 
statements,  unless  the  Census  were  ‘‘  taken  on  the  occasion  of  a 
love  feast,  and  every  Jack  had  a  Jill  upon  his  knees”*  : — ^this  is 
the  manner  of  our  Critic.  The  Dissenters  were  not,  as  a  body, 
opposed  to  the  Census  of  their  numbers,  but  to  the  mode  of  esti¬ 
mating  them  ;  all  of  this  was  lost  sight  of,  however ;  and  the 
Saturday  Review  exclaims : — 

“  Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  may  be  thankful  that  there  is  a  chance,  in 
this  business  of  the  Census,  of  fair  play.  The  Dissenters — who,  to 
do  them  justice,  ought  not  to  he  identified  with  the  Liberation  Society 
and  the  turbulent  tribunes  of  Freemasons’  Hall — are  in  this  dilemma. 
They  must  eitlier  abandon  the  whole  notion  of  a  religious  enumeration 
— a  scheme  which,  by  the  way,  in  1851,  was  proposed  by  Dissentei's, 
carried  out  by  Dissentei's,  tabulated,  annotated,  and  published  by  Dis¬ 
senters — or  they  must  submit  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  The 
returns  of  1851  are  shown  to  be  a  perfect  sham — incomplete,  defective, 
mendacious,  and  proving  nothing.  But,  now  that  a  real  enumeration 
is  offered  them.  Dissenting  gentlemen,  represented  by  the  tender¬ 
hearted  Mr.  Burnett  and  the  conscientious  Mr.  Eckett,  whoever  they 
may  be,  find  out  that  religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  his  God, 
and  tliat  nobody  has  a  riglit  to  ask  questions  about  it.  They  have  no 
objection  to  say,  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year, 
Avhat  their  religious  profession  is,  and  rather  like  to  boast  of  being 
Particular  Baptists,  or  Glassites,  or  Sandemanians,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
but  on  one  day  in  the  year — or  rather  on  one  day  in  ten  years — when  the 
enumerator  knocks  at  the  door,  they  have  very  serious  conscientious 
doubts  and  great  searchings  of  heart — a  periodical  fit  of  the  scruples, 
which  is  a  recurring  decimal,  whose  period  is  decennial,  and  happens 
to  concur  with  Census  Day.  We  are  glad  that  for  once  Lord  Palmerston 
has  set  his  face  against  impudent  cant  of  this  sort.”t 

Ilow^ever,  in  a  week  or  two  it  changed  its  verdict.  “  It  does 
no  good  to  count  noses  cither  way.  If  churchmen  do  not  like 
noses  counted  at  church  or  chapel,  and  if  dissenters  do  not  like 
noses  counted  at  home,  let  them  not  be  counted  at  all.”J  Our 
readers  will  perceive  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  organ  if  they  are 
unacquainted  with  its  pages.  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  perceive 

•  Saturday  Seview.  No.  238.  Article — “The  Census  and  the  Dissenters.”  f  Ibid, 
J  Saturday  Keview,  No.  242.  Article — “  The  Census  of  1861.” 
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tiiat  there  is  a  concentrated  unity  of  purpose  through  these  pages. 
Its  pages  are  as  compact  and  one  as  a  crocodile’s  plated  mail.  We 
said  to  a  friend  once,  ‘‘  AVTiat  do  you  think  of  the  Saturduy 
lleview  ?  ”  and  he  summed  up  its  character  in  the  adjective, 

“  Scaly,  scaly ;  ”  and  indeed  it  is  a  literary,  religious,  and  political 
alligator ;  hard  about  the  hide,  impudent  about  the  snout  and 
jaws.  It  has  plenty  of  daring,  but  not  a  grain  of  magnanimity; 
and  for  its  courage,  why  it  is  no  doubt  there,  for  it  is,  like  Captain 
Costigan’s,  taken  out  every  week  for  an  airing. 

Wo  do  not  feel  that  we  need  be  at  any  pains  to  justify  our  own 
frequent  strength  of  expression  in  this  article.  The  Saturday 
Reviewers  quite  put  themselves  out  of  court  by  the  language  they 
are  pleased  to  adopt.  There  is  little  in  the  general  temper  or  tone 
of  their  remarks  to  remind  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  gentlemen 
— coarse  jests,  low  buffoonery,  and  jokes  and  jeers  tripping  fast 
from  the  tongue,  in  the  style  of  a  professor  of  the  science  of  self- 
defence.  This  is  the  kind  of  composition  we  have  constantly 
before  us.  Here  is  a  decent  passage  for  a  man — who  would  no 
doubt  wish  us  to  forget  ourselves,  and  regard  him  as  a  gentleman — 
to  pen : — Some  men  can’t  help  stealing  everything  they  see,  down 
to  their  fathers’  teaspoons  and  their  neighbours’  note  paper. 
Everybody  knows  half-a-dozen  people  in  whom  the  taste  for 
King  is  so  developed  that  they  will  lie  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  thing,  even  when  the  lie  is  certain  to  be  found  out.  The 
present  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  victim  to  the  same 
sort  of  possession.  He  is  bewitched  by  the  demon  of  low 
dodging.  That  elegant  species  of  Parliamentaiy  manoeuvre  is 
prevalent  enough  among  our  present  race  of  statesmen.  There  is 
no  dodge,  for  instance,  too  dirty  for  Lord  John  Russell  to  stoop  to,  if 
it  will  serve  his  personal  interests,  as  the  history  of  the  last  thiiiiy 
years  abundantly  establishes.”* 

But  we  have  not  been  at  any  trouble  to  notice  many  things  in 
the  literary  estimates  of  the  Reviewer,  veiy  remarkable  and  ori¬ 
ginal;  that  ‘‘a  tale  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tupj)er 
should  be  regarded  with  the  curiosity  and  awe  with  which  we 
would  examine  a  quartern  loaf  thrown  up  by  Mount  Vesuvius,” 
may  be  probable  enough ;  nay,  if  the  Re\dewer  wishes  to  have  it 
so,  we  are  not  inclined  to  spend  much  time  with  him  in  disput¬ 
ing  whether — ‘‘Brother  Prince’s  journal,”  he  of  the  Agapemmone, 
“  by  its  internal  evidence,  might  be  simply  set  down  as  one  of 
those  pieces  of  arrogant  and  fanatical  methodism  which  occasion¬ 
ally  issue  from  the  ultra  Evangelical  press.”  t  We  have  referred 


*  Saiurday  Review,  No.  189.  Article,  “  The  Artiegs  Dotlger.” 
t  Saturday  Review,  April  80, 1860. 
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to  our  Reviewer’s  cordial  hatred  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  his  style,  his 
theories,  and  all  his  books.  We  have  not  taken  pen  in  hand,  or 
looked  over  these  sapient  papers  to  defend  him ;  there  mi^ht  be 
some  impertinence  in  that.  Mr.  Ruskin  needs  no  defence  oi  ours. 
Still,  even  to  our  present  purpose,  it  is  to  the  point  to  notice  that, 
from  these  columns,  we  find  that  in  his  writings  he  abjured  the 
duties  of  moral  continence, (Mercy  upon  us!  think  of  a  Satur¬ 
day  Reviewer  charging  any  mortal  with  doing  that — ‘‘Oh  wad 
some  power,”  &c.,  &c.)  We  find  “  his  reasoning  powers  are  in  a 
state  of  imbecility;”  that  “ ho  is  a  perfect  paragon  of  blubber¬ 
ing;”  he  “whines  and  snivels  about  England  and  the  poor,  like 
the  Jews  who  howl  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;”  that  “ho 
drags  quotations  from  Zechariah  and  the  Proverbs,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  tears.”*  That’s  enough;  that’s  the  cause  of  it  all. 
A  text  of  Scripture  has  something  of  the  effect  of  holy  water  upon 
the  enemy  of  mankind.  Keep  texts  and  the  Bible  out  of  your 
discussion,  and  the  Saturday  Review  croaks  simply  like  a  toad; 
but  a  text  is  for  it  a  true  Ithuriel’s  spear,  and  it  starts  up  aU  the 
Devil  before  the  disputant — it  does  not  vanish,  indeed,  as  before 
holy  water  fled  the  imp,  but  it  does  the  next  best  thing — shows 
itself  in  its  true  being. 

Nothing  escapes  our  omniscient  Reviewer,  but  most  anxiously 
upon  the  look-out  is  he,  lest  there  should  by  any  chance  be  a 
probability  of  the  quiet,  homely,  spiritual  life  of  religion  becoming 
too  general  among  us.  Our  brother  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
was  assailed  for  that  ho  inserted  a  pastoral  appeal  which  contained 
some  words  against  vvorldliness  in  religious  professors.  Loudly 
screamed  our  Reviewer  :t — 

“But  besides  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  ‘  professor’  sometimes  pay¬ 
ing  sixpence  in  the  pound,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  worldliness  is  often  exhi¬ 
bited  by  ‘  professors’  in  their  social  entertainments,  even  where  every 
article  of  consumption  is  duly  paid  for  on  delivery.  It  seems  that  a 
‘  professor’  may  lawfully  give  a  dinner  party,  but  he  also  may,  and  very 
often  does,  do  the  same  thing  unlawfully.  Now  this,  we  think,  is  a 
curious  subject  for  investigation.  Where  and  how  is  the  line  of  law¬ 
fulness  transgressed  1  We  should  like  to  employ  one  or  two  eminent 
‘  professors’  of  another  mystery  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  which  should 
be  free  from  vvorldliness,  and  yet  provocative  of  appetite.  Do  any, 
and,  if  any,  which  of  the  four  primitive  sauces  supply  the  relish  of 
salvation  ? 

“  There  are  two  great  communities  in  the  universe — that  of  the  world 
and  that  of  heaven — each  governed  by  its  own  laws,  seeking  its  own 
objects,  and  animated  by  its  own  spirit.  Thus  teaches  the  ‘  Pastoral 


*  Saturday  Revieyo^  No.  2G3.  Article,  Mr.  Ruskin  Again.** 
t  Saturday  Ktvkio,  No.  187.  Article,  "Rrofessors  and  Professing  Christians.** 
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Appeal ;  ’  and  further,  that  in  both  these  communities  halls,  *  or  at 
any  rate  dancing,*  dinner  parties,  and  baztiars  are  beginning  to  be 
widely  practised.  Our  author  explains  further  on  how  a  professor  may 
read  the  newspapers  with  a  spiritual  eye.  *  The  newspaper  is  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  prophecy.’  And  besides,  wherever  cotton  can  be  sold, 
Bibles,  it  may  be  hoped,  can  be  given  away.  The  opening  of  China  to 
missionary  enterprise  was  announced  to  professors  by  the  newspapers. 
Even  a  war  between  France  and  Austria  admits  of  being  looked  at 
from  a  professorial  point  of  view.  Lord  Shaftesbury j  a  most  savoury 
professor^  has  just  explained  to  us  that  this  war  is  really  one  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  distribution  in  the  Austrian  dominions  of  an  Italian  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  difficulties  of  serious  gaiety  remain  almost 
untouched  by  the  ‘  Appeal.’  A  bazaar  for  the  bcnelit  of  a  hospital 
will  bo  best  avoided  by  professors,  inasmuch  as  the  end,  the  mere 
healing  of  the  sick,  is  not  sufficiently  spiritual  to  justify  the  use  of 
questionable  means.  But  if  the  proceedings  of  the  speculation  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  temple  of  evangelical  religion,  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  expedient  to  manage  as  the  world 
does.  The  world,  we  all  know,  puts  handsome  ladies  behind  the 
counters  ©f  the  bazaar  in  order  to  induce  silly  gentlemen  to  buy 
trumpery  at  enormous  prices.  Shall  we  take  the  money,  build  our 
church  with  it,  and  testify  therein  against  the  vanities  to  which  we 
owe  it  that  wo  have  a  place  in  which  to  testify  V 

We  have  not  been  careful  to  refute,  so  much  as  to  exhibit  pas¬ 
sages  which  we  trust  are  their  own  refutation.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  theory  of  usefulness  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  very 
amiable  device  for  turning  the  wealth  of  England  into  a  very  good 
channel,  ‘‘  and  keeping  it  from  a  bad  channel.’’*  Thus  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  our  country  is  proclaimed :  With  prudence  and  self- 
command,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  manual  skill,  almost  any 
one  can  both  live  and  marry  ;  and  what  do  men  wish  for  beyond 
this  ?”  (!) 

He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  sneering  thing  upon 
any  body  or  institution  at  all  nearing  the  neighbourhood  of  Dissent. 
In  this  quiet  wajr  he  does  at  once  a  piece  of  gross  injustice  to  the 
Baptist  mission  in  India,  and  ignores  its  work  and  its  existence, 
even  when  he  affects  to  praise  its  labours  and  labourers : — 

“  The  Baptist  Mission  of  Serampore  so  exactly  pursued  the  same 
course  with  the  disciples  of  Simeon”  [it  followed  rather  the  well-known 
traditions  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  Puritanism],  “  and  faded  away  so 
suddenly  after  the  Anglican  Church  had  established  its  hold  on  the 
settlers  in  Calcutta”  \it  has  not  faded  away,  but  is  still  a  holy  power  in 
India ;  its  men  have  been,  and  are,  the  mightiest  missionaries  there], 

‘  that  it  does  not  call  for  any  separate  notice.  Considerable  success  was 


♦  Saturday  RevieWf  November  10, 1860. 
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at  length  achieved,  and  no  one  can  peruse  the  history  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  India  without  a 
sincere  admiration  for  them,  and  a  sense  of  the  great  blessings  which 
tliey  have  bequeathed  to  all  who  have  come  after  them.  Mr.  Kaye 
does  full  justice  to  this  part  of  his  subject.  He  writes  of  them  with 
an  interest  that  is  evidently  genuine,  and  with  an  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  heroism  and  their  Christian  wisdom.  It  is  possible  to 
overrate  the  calling  of  the  missionary,  and  many  men  would  find  it 
harder  to  he  an  honest  shoemaker  at  Kettering  than  to  he  what  Sydney 
Smith  called  an  ‘  inspired  cobbler^  at  Serampore”* 

Certainly  this  is  very  likely  to  be  true.  Carey,  as  a  cobbler  at 
Kettering,  would  have  been  out  of  liis  place,  as  much  so  as  would 
Sydney  Smith  have  been  out  of  his  place  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  him  to  become  the  Christian 
Polyglot  of  India ;  something  higher,  we  believe,  than  to  be 
even  chief  dinner-table  wit  of  England,  or  chief  sneerer  of  the 
Saturday  Revietc.  Ease  and  pleasure  are  found  in  the  works 
for  which  Hature  and  Heaven  have  fitted  men ;  but  this  is  the 
temper  and  style  of  our  self-satisfied  critic.  So  in  a  similar  way 
our  Heviewer  praises  the  life  of  Dr.  Henderson  : — 

Dr.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
ability — a  good  man,  an  honest  labourer,  a  good  Christian,  and  a  better 
Calvinist y  But  “  what  may  be  the  cause,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  this  book  will  be  acceptable  to  none  but  that 
peculiar  class  of  readers  denominated,  by  those  who  aspire  to  their 
favour,  ‘  the  religious  public.’ 

‘‘  Having  said  this,  we  have  given  our  readers  a  clue  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  faults  of  the  book.  It  is  what  is  called  a  religious  bio¬ 
graphy  —  that  is,  one  in  which  set  forms  and  commonplaces  of 
devotional  language  occupy  a  large  space,  and  make  themselves  obtru¬ 
sively  prominent.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  at  the  end  of  every 
letter  or  descriptive  passage — some  of  which  passages  are  very  clear 
and  striking — we  find  a  devotional  ‘  tag,’  doubtless  sincere,  but  gene¬ 
rally  quite  inappropriate,  for  it  would  be  possible  to  attach  any  of 
these  ‘  morals  ’  to  almost  any  other  passage  of  the  same  kind  quite  as 
fitly  as  to  that  to  which  they  belong.” t 

The  Reviewer  always  seems  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame,  whenever 
he  finds  himself,  by  any  strange  chance,  praising  a  Dissenter. 
‘‘  Goodness  gracious!’’  we  think  we  hear  him  exclaim,  what  am 
I  doing?  I  am  hired  to  curse  them  altogether,  and  here  I  am 
blessing  them  again.  Balaam  !  Balaam !  my  dear  boy,  be  more 
consistent.  Now  then  for  a  hot,  cursing  cayennish  word  or  two 
and  it  always  comes. 


*  Saturday  Review,  No.  176.  Article,  “  Christianity  in  India.” 
t  Saturday  Review,  No.  192.  Article,  “  Evangelical  Biography.” 
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The  attempt,  indeed,  to  make  the  Saturday  Rcneu'  comprehend 
what  a  conscientious  scruple  is,  would  be  inextricably  hopeless. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  it  argues  the  question  of  Church-rates,  for 
instance ; — 

‘‘  Time  was  when  Dissenters  objected  to  Church-rates  because  they 
were  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Antichrist ;  steeple-houses  were 
religious  abominations,  and  men  W'ere  Dissenters  because  they  wished 
to  pull  down,  rather  than  to  keep  up,  the  synagogues  of  Satan.  This 
was  the  old  feeling,  only  expressed  in  the  old  language.  But  in  days 
of  pointed  Gothic  meeting-houses,  chants  in  conventicles,  and  bells, 
and  organs,  and  even  surplices  in  denominational  and  stecpled  chapels, 
it  can  no  longer  bo  said  that  it  is  a  question  of  principle.” 

Admirable  reasoning.  Because  I  choose  to  buy  an  organ  for 
my  meeting  house,  or  present  a  robe  to  my  minister,  I  shall  be 
taxed  by  law  to  present  organs  and  surplices  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Establishment. 

“  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  principle,  which  we  hold  to  l)e  a 
very  real  one.  Tlie  abolition  of  Church-rates  fows  as  naturally^ 
sooner  or  later y  from  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary^  as  glacier 
water  ultimately  reaches  the  sea.  Given  the  legal  Dissenter,  and 
Chui'ch-rates  must  go.  And  here  is  the  fallacy  in  the  aigument  that 
if  in  this  case  you  admit  the  scruples,  real  or  simulated,  of  tlio 
minority,  you  are  bound  in  consistency  to  recognise  the  thief  s  con¬ 
scientious  dificidties  abend  the  Police-rate.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  law  does  not  recognise  the  Quaker’s  scruples  about  a  war-tax, 
or  a  pich-pocheVs  serious  doubts  about  the  laivfulness  of  Bow-street y  but 
that  the  law  does  admity  and  for  two  centuries  has  declaredy  a  man^s 
riyht  not  to  belong  to  the  Churchy  and  all  that  folhnes  from  it.  The 
value,  then,  of  the  recent  Blue-book  is  not  that  it  establishes,  as  it  does, 
the  immense  numerical  preponderence  of  property  on  the  side  of  the 
Churchman,  but  that  it  holds  out  some  hopes  that,  after  all,  the 
matter  is  substantially  in  the  Churchman’s  own  hands.  The  tendency 
of  things  is  to  commutation  rather  than  to  total  abolition.  If  Church¬ 
men,  for  the  most  part-,  pay  Church-rates,  it  would  be  simple  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to  say  that  they  shall  not  encumber  their 
land  to  redeem  them  if  they  choose.”* 

We  cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Saturday 
Revieic  reasons  when  it  tries,  with  its  bat-like  Wsion,  to  comprehend 
the  myth  w^hich  floats  about  in  men’s  minds  touching  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples.  In  the  same  paper  there  is  another  little  para¬ 
graph  exhibiting  a  similar  need  of  the  anointing  eye- salve  to 
enalble  it  to  see : — 

“  It  is  perfectly  monstrous  that  Dissenters  should  blow  hot  and  cold 
•  Saturday  RevieWy^  No.  172.  Article  **The  Census.” 
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— should  conscientiously  claim  to  be  relieved  from  the  pecuniary  bur¬ 
then,  and  yet  should  conscientiously  claim  to  interfere  in  the  parish 
vestry.  Mr.  Koebuck  read  a  very  proper  lecture  on  this  i)oint  a 
few  nights  ago  to  his  Dissenting  colleague,  Mr.  Hadfield,  by  reminding 
him  w'hat  rights  of  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of  Church¬ 
men,  Dissenters  certainly  did  not  possess.  If  it  is  simple  impeiiinenee 
in  Mr.  Hadfield  to  (jive  his  judgment  on  what  prayers  or  preachments 
the  Church  should  retain  or  abolish,  it  is  simple  tyranny  to  claim, 
as  Dissenters  often  do,  still  to  have  a  voice  in  vestry  on  the  internal 
management  of  funds  from  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  which 
they  claim,  and  with  justice,  to  be  released.” 

Certainly  not,  able  Reviewers.  So  long  as  the  Establishment 
exists  as  the  Church  of  the  people,  so  long  every  man  who  can, 
Dissenter  as  well  as  Churchman,  has  a  right  to  attempt  to  make 
himself  heard  within  its  vestries,  and  thus,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  citizen  there. 

The)  Saturday  Reviewers  touch  upon  a  great  number  of 
matters  incidentally.  Woman,  for  instance — ^the  education  of 
woman — meets  Avith  about  the  same  degree  of  d^erence  as  the 
rights  of  conscience  : — 

“  We  pfefer  that  young  women  shoidd  he  good  and  happy  without 
Jenowingj  or  caring  to  know,  their  whole  duty.  There  is  a  want  of 
greatness  in  casuistry — a  separation  from  all  first-rate  excellence — 
that  makes  it  desirable  to  avoid  it.  While  contemplating  really  great 
things,  or  reading  great  books,  or  communing  with  great  minds,  we 
feel  as  if  there  was  no  use  or  meaning  in  busying  ourselves  for  ever 
with  little  scruples  of  conscience.  The  conscience  may  be  made  much 
too  scrupulou  for  any  healthy  activity.  But  as  most  young  women 
do  not  care  for  anything  great,  seldom  come  in  the  way  of  it,  and  as 
seldom  know  it  when  they  have  it  presented  to  them — and  as  their 
life  and  its  aims  and  interests  are  necessarily  small — it  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  encourage  the  habit  of  looking  on  little 
things  in  a  kindly  light,  and  keeping  their  consciences  up  to  the 
quivering  point.”* 

Thus,  throughout  the  Saturday  Bevieic,  the  question  of  moral 
wants  of  a  religious  nature  in  man,  is  usually  wnolly  ignored. 

We  print  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  all  such  matters  arc  handled  by  this  highly  religious 
and  very  broad  Church  organ.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  no 
objection  to  write  some  columns  in  defence  of  ‘‘  fox-hunting  par¬ 
sons^*  : — 

“  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  neither  on  strictly  religious 
grounds  nor  on  considerations  of  general  expediency  is  a  clergyman 


*  Sat.  Rev.,  No.  217,  Art.,  “  The  Whole  Duty  of  Young  Woman." 
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to  be  condemned,  or  even  suspected  of  wrong-doing,  who,  avowedly 
resting  his  conduct  on  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  rides  with 
hounds,  or  whips  a  trout-stream,  or  beats  a  partridge-stubble.  Ofi 
the  contrary f  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  cleryman  'inay  do  these  things^ 
and  do  positive  good  hy  doing  them.  But  it  is  entirely  a  question  of 
the  individual.” 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  of  the  opinion  with  reference  to  Saftir- 
day  Reviewers  that  that  illustrious  authority,  Mr.  Sam  Weller,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  reference  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country  : — ‘‘  This  is 
a  weny  impartial  country  for  justice ;  there  ain’t  a  magistra  te  going 
as  don’t  commit  himself  twice  as  often  as  he  commits  other  people.” 
This  is  their  style,  but  it  is  the  style,  too,  of  a  literary  Red  Rover ; 
indeed  this  is  the  character  of  the  whole  thing — a  literar}"  priva¬ 
teer’s  man — muscular  enough  wnthout  a  doubt.  Mind  and  muscle 
we  have  here,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  union ;  but  we  have  never  very 
much  admired  that  combination ;  it  is,  in  fact,  incarnate  deviHsh- 
ness,  cunning,  and  strength.  We  desiderate  the  conscience,  and 
so  in  these  Reviewers  we  have  just  such  a  band  of  strong  self- 
willed  intelligencies,  who  in  their  intellectual  pride  become  a  kind 
of  footpad  or  brigand  on  the  highways  of  letters  ;  they  are  not,  we 
believe,  the  only  illustrations  which  might  be  found,  but  they  are 
the  most  exemplar}^  instances  of  a  remorseless  cashiering  of  the 
rights  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  claims  of  other  people’s. 
In  the  last  age  an  adventurous  fellow  without  principle  took 
to  the  road — m  this,  he  takes  to  a  newspaper.  What  gives 
to  this  paper  the  prestige  it  has.  Where  does  it  stand  ? 
What  is  it  ?  Religiously,  it  is  precisely  what  the  W ?€klg 
Dispatch  was  twenty  j^ears  since — ^the  same  pride — the  same  into¬ 
lerant  scorn  of  all  spiritual  religion — the  same  sniffing  about  after 
the  weaknesses  of  good  people — the  same  magnifying  of  the  vices 
of  bad  people  into  virtues — the  same  boxing-gloves  style  of 
writing — the  belief  that  virtue  sits  enthroned  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Editor  and  his  little  clique — that  humbug  dwells  everywhere 
except  with  us.  In  truth,  do  they  supjiose,  this  precious  band  of 
immaculates,  that  they  are  not  known?  that  it  is  possible  for 
such  a  style  as  theirs  to  be  written  at  all,  for  such  doctrines  as 
theirs  to  be  defended  at  all?— excepting  by  men  in  whom 
indifference,  animalism,  and  scepticism  have  done  their  worst 
or  their  best — the  miserable  farthing  a  pound  philosophy,  and 
tare  and  tret  religion,  and  avoirdupoise-weight  benevolence, 
in  which  every  faith  and  feeling  that  makes  life  noble  and 
beautiful,  is  called  to  the  bar  of  their  editorial  Tinville  in  ihe 
Abbaye  of  their  Saturday ,  and  doomed  to  the  September  mas¬ 
sacre  of  their  pen?  No  doubt  the  able  Editor  imagines  the  world, 
reading  his  paper,  believes  him  to  be  a  very  Knight  Templar  going 
forth  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Dragon  of  Humbug ;  but  Humbug 
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suggests  very  different  thoughts  to  able  Editor ;  we  fancy  he  would 
much  rather,  with  tenderest  feeling,  serenade  it, — 

**  Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer.” 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  powerful  writing  here,  and  there  is  power¬ 
ful  writing  in  Mr.  Holyoake’s  Recmner — and  there  is  honest  writ¬ 
ing  too ;  and,  when  we  buy  the  Reasonery  we  are  not  surprised  if 
we  find — which,  in  justice,  we  may  say  we  have  not  often  found 
— sneers  and  scoffs  upon  every  shade  of  religious  profession.  Buf, 
in  the  Saturday  RevieWy  what  have  we?  Do  our  readers  re¬ 
member  that  brilliant  organ  of  cultivated  infidelity  and  scepti¬ 
cism,  in  the  first  years’  of  its  existence,  The  Leader  ?  Well, 
here  we  have  very  much  this  Lcadery  retaining  much  of  the 
more  prominent  of  its  doctrines,  its  scoffing,  sneering,  Pilate 
^irit,  but  associated  with  a  strong  conservatism  in  matters  of 
Church  and  State.  "VYith  a  distinct  Deism  of  statement,  which 
sometimes  comes  very  near  to  something  more  than  even  that. 
With  an  evident  disbelief  altogether  in  any  facts  which  may 
properly  be  called  spiritual;  indeed,  it  avows  its  beUef  in  the 
horribly  blasphemous  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirits  influence  may 
he  described  “  almost  as  a  magnetically  manufactured  affection  in  its 
more  violent  fornisT*  With  an  incessant  attempt  to  harass  and 
annoy  by  the  sparrow-shot  of  its  impudent  and  audacious  witti¬ 
cisms  every"  effort  to  bless  or  brighten  human  conditions, 
bespattering  mth  its  filth  the  mistakes  of  good  men,  and  sneering 
at  their  successes.  This  marvellous  infidel  newspaper  aims  to  be 
a  leader  of  religious  opinion,  and  we  have  reason  to  beHeve  num¬ 
bers  among  its  contributors,  not  only  those  who  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  members  of,  but  even  clergymen,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  not  very  much  our  concern  whether  these,  our  poor  re¬ 
marks,  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  our  able  friends  ;  but  knowing  the 
style  in  which  they  can  deal  with  what  it  is  not  exactly  to  their 
taste  to  acknowledge,  t  We  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat 


•  Sat.  Rev.,  No.  230,  Art.,  “  The  Keligious  Revivals.” 
f  A  report  got  into  circulation  some  time  since,  that  a  split  had  taken  place  in 
the  proprietary  of  the  Revieto,  the  Editor  did  not  content  himself  with  a  denial ; 
hut  denied  in  this  graceful  manner.  “As  to  what  ‘  report  speaks*  about  the  Saturday 
Review,  we  can  only  characterize  such  report  in  one  of  the  shortest  words  in  the 
English  language — that  ugly  verhum  trium  litterarum  which  we  need  not  print. 
The  *  report  *  is  a  whole,  entire,  and  unmitigated  tissue  of  falsehood  from  first  to 
last,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  foundation  for  either  its  assertions  or  im¬ 
plications.  So  much  for  the  alleged  fact.  On  the  taste  of  the  paragraph — which 
gives  a  name  in  one  case,  and,  in  another,  what  is  equivalent  to  a  name — we 
shall  say  less,  as  personal  considerations  come  in.  One  thing,  however,  we  must, 
in  the  interest  of  newspapers  generally,  add  —  which  is,  that  literarp  etiquette 
and  the  conventional  proprieties  of  what  is  called  journalism  are  violated  even  by 
quoting  rumours  and  reports  in  which  names  are  mentioned.** — Saturday  Review, 
No.  271.  Literary  Etiquitte !  Conventional  Propriety  !  Think  of  our  Editor 
courting  those  ladies  at  last,  What  next  ? 
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copious  in  our  quotations  :  we  trust  they  will  justify  our  condem¬ 
nation.  We  have  been  guided  principally,  too,  by  the  knowledge 
that  this  indecent  and  unseemly,  and  unprincipled  organ  is  read, 
even  extensively,  by  Congregationalists ;  and  we  have  a  wish  to 
present  at  once  a  view  of  the  unity  of  spirit  which  undoubtedly 
pervades  its  columns  in  matters  of  religious  and  social  opinion. 
We  may,  perhaps,  (yet  we  do  not  promise)  devote  anotlior  article 
to  its  political  heresies. 


VII. 

CHURCH-RATES.— DISRAELI  AND  NO  SURRENDER.* 

Once  more,  in  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  another  session  of 
Parliament,  amidst  many  other  matters,  Dissenters  will  need  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  Church-rate  question, 
and  put  forth  all  their  energy  with  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  exercise 
all  vigilance.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that,  but  for 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  two  occasions.  Church-rates 
would  have  been  by  this  time  abolished.  We  do  not  feel  called 
upon  at  this  time  to  indulge,  therefore,  in  any  captious  remarks 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Peers.  As  a  body,  they  arc  understood 
by  the  nation  at  large  to  be  very  cautious ;  perhaps  there  have 
not  been  wanting  several  occasions,  even  in  later  political  periods, 
when  their  extreme  caution  has  almost  upset  the  coach ;  for  resist¬ 
ance  and  concession  aix)  both  weapons  of  revolution  and  obstruction. 
Peers  may  be  as  dangerous  in  state  affairs  as  democratics.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  our  hostility  to  them 
as  some  of  our  friends — nay,  believe  that  they  have  done,  and,  on 
the  whole,  do  good  service  to  the  state — we  only  hope  that,  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  treat  with  contempt  a  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  suffrages  of  the  Commons,  it  may,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  be  a  Bill  expressive  rather  of  the  moral  than  the  material 
wants  of  the  nation  :  by  so  much  the  less  will  their  negation  to 
the  prayer  be  dangerous.  But  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
dismissal  of  the  Church-rate  question  was  not  summary,  and  a 
Committee  of  that  obstructive  body  has  actually  recommended  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  which,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned, 
concedes  the  greater  part  of  what  abolitionists  demand,  and  destroys 
some  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  usually  advanced  in  support 

•  The  Church  Rate  Abolition  Bill.  Notea  for  the  consideration  of  the  Peers. 
Ixwdont  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  1860. 
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of  Church-rates — ^namely,  that  they  arc  property,  and  that  their 
abolition  would  be  confiscation.  The  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  perhaps,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers 
are  these  : — 

“  1st.  That  for  the  future,  persons,  desirous  of  being  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  church-rate,  in  any  parish,  may  give  yearly 
notice  to  that  effect,  to  the  churchwardens,  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
any  vestry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  church-rate ;  and  that  such 
persons  shall  not  be  entitled  to  attend  any  such  vestry,  or  to  vote 
upon  the  making  or  application  of  such  rate,  or  to  act  as  church¬ 
wardens  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  church,  or  to  retain  any 
seat  appropriated  to  them  in  the  church  during  the  term  of  such 
exemption. 

“  2nd.  That  the  rate,  when  voted  by  the  vestry,  shall  be  levied 
upon  all  persons  liable  to  it  who  have  not  given  such  notice. 

“  3rd.  That  the  items  for  which  a  rate  may  be  made  shall  bo 
definitively  declared  by  law. 

“  4th.  That  the  rate-payers  in  any  new  parish  or  district  shall  be 
rateable  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  church,  and  for  no  others. 

“5th.  That  there  shall  be  the  same  powers  for  the  recovery  of 
church-rates  as  exists  for  the  recovery  of  poor-rates ;  and  in  case  of 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  rate,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in 
such  matters  shall  cease. 

“  Gth.  That  the  principle  of  assessing  the  owner  instead  of  the 
occupier  to  the  church-rate,  is  well  deserving  the  serious  conside¬ 
ration  of  Parliament  in  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject.” 

And  now  we  reach  the  present  stage  of  the  struggle — 

*‘Now  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach. 

Comes  the  calm  Dizzy,  ‘  to  upset  the  coach.*  ** 

All  our  readers  will  be  aware  of  the  purport  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
speech  recently  at  Prestwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  he 
raises  the  cry  of  “  No  compromise  !’*  and  urges  that,  instead, 
attempts  shall  be  made  to  make  the  law  more  stringent.  Indeed, 
the  speech  is  characterised  by  aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  speaker’s 
genius — it  is  reckless,  and  pudacious.  It  is  not  wanting  in  some 
point,  or  even  brilliancy ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  speak  without  these ;  but,  as  is  usual  wdth  the  Con¬ 
servative  leader,  they  are  accompanied  by  some  absolute  falseness 
in  doctrine  or  statement,  giving  a  viciousness  to  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  speech,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  answer ;  and 
some  of  its  enunciations  are  too  absurd  for  any  emotion*  short  of 
laughter.  For  instance,  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  is,  according 
to  the  Seer  of  Hugendon  Manor,  to  abolish  the  parochial  system 
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of  England — to  bring  to  an  end  political  liberty  and  education ; 
and,  in  fact,  is  to  do  so  many  dreadful  things,  that  we  had  better 
let  the  orator  speak  a  few  words  for  himself  here  : — 

“  Our  political  constitution  was  built  on  our  parochial  constitution 
The  parish  was  one  of  the  strongest  securities  for  local  government ; 
and  on  local  government  political  liberty  mainly  depended.  As  for 
the  social  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  community,  they  were  so 
comprehensive  and  so  complicated,  so  vast  and  various,  that  the 
most  far-seeing  could  not  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  projected 
change.  Not  merely  the  education  of  the  people  was  concerned ;  it 
was  even  their  physical  condition.  He  would  almost  say,  that  if,  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  some  important  district  of  the  country, 
one  on  which  the  food  and  industry  of  the  community  mainly- 
depended,  were  suddenly  swept  from  our  surface,  the  change  would 
not  be  greater  than  would  arise  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  influence 
of  the  Church  from  our  society.  The  fact  was,  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  part  of  England — a  point  of  view  not  sufficiently 
contemplated  by  those  who  speculated  on  changes  in  its  character 
and  position.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  talked  a  great  deal  of  political  nonsense  in  his 
time — probably  as  much,  not  to  say  more,  than  any  man  living ; 
but  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult,  even  from  liis  speeches,  to  find 
a  passage  full  of  more  entire  nonsense,  although  sometimes  its 
quality  has  been  more  mischievous. 

But  let  us  not  be  unfeeling ;  nay,  let  us  take  a  generous  view  of 
the  matter.  What  is  a  poor  Conservative  leader  to  do  when  the 
recess  is  rapidly  hastening  to  its  close,  and  he  without  a  cat-call  to 
gather  his  party  together  ?  let  us  feel  for  the  poor  whipper-in. 
Mr.  Disraeli  knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  is  a  poor  cry  after  all, 
that  he  has  but  a  losing  game  to  play ;  but  then,  he  is  not  likely  to 
feel  that,  as  more  sensitive  people  might ;  he  has  made  his  political 
fortune  by  playing  losing  games,  and  he  is  the  leader  of  his  party 
simply  and  solely  because  he  knows  better  than  any  other  parlia¬ 
mentary  general  in  England,  how  to  make  the  most  of  “  a  ragged 
regiment.’’  The  speech  itself  is  not  worth  the  condescension  of 
any  man’s  notice,  but  the  position  of  the  speaker  raises  the  voice, 
however  thin,  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  cry,  and  therefore  we 
notice  it. 

And  the  staple  topic  of  this  speech  is  to  hurl  back  all  the  work 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  “To  exempt  the  Dissenter,”  says  the 
orator,  “  from  the  charge  of  Church-rates,  would  not  be  compro¬ 
mise,  it  would  be  surrender again,  “  what  the  Dissenter  demands 
is,  in  fact,  an  oligarchical  privilege,  and  the  principle,  if  conceded 
and  pursued,  may  lead  to  general  confusion,” 
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“  But  then,  it  was  urged  that  the  parishes  which  refuse  were  the 
parishes  of  the  large  towns,  and  that  their  aggregate  population  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  vast  majority  of  parishes  in  which  it  was 
raised.  But  this  immense  population  were  not  Dissenters.  They 
were  not  the  votai’ies  of  rival  creeds  and  establishments.  They  were 
ignorant,  or  indifferent,  or  more,  unfortunate.  Were  we,  then,  to 
maintain,  that  the  Church  was  to  retire  from  the  duty  of  contending 
with  this  unsympathizing  or  unbelieving  mass  ?  The  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  Church  had  been  accomplished  in  great  towns.  If 
the  influence  of  the  Church  was  limited  in  great  towns,  it  was  not 
because  its  means  were  ineffective,  but  because  they  were  insufficient. 
When  they  considered  the  nature  of  the  religious  principle,  he  would 
be  a  bold  man,  who  would  maintain  that  in  their  teeming  seats  of 
industry  there  might  not  be  destined  for  the  Church  a  triumphant 
future.  Who  could  foresee  the  history  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ?  It  would  not  probably  be  as  tranquil  as  the  last.  What  if  it 
were  a  period  of  great  religious  confusion  and  excitement  ?  The 
country  would  cling  to  a  Church  which  combined  toleration  with 
orthodoxy,  and  united  Divine  instruction  with  human  sympathies. 
Is  it  wise,  then,  publicly  to  announce  by  legislation,  that  the  Church 
of  England  relinquishes  the  character  of  a  National  Church  ?  The 
end  of  it  all  is,  that  the  majority  against  Church-rates,  which  had  sat 
like  an  incubus  on  the  Church  for  twenty  years,  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  was  in  their  power  to  settle  the  question  for  ever,  not 
by  a  feeble  concession,  but  by  a  bold  assertion  of  public  right.  They 
sent  5,000  petitions  in  favour  of  that  public  right  to  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session.  Let  them  send  15,000.  .  .  The  question 

of  Church-rates  had  fortunately  not  yet  fallen  into  the  catalogue  of 
party  politics ;  but  now  the  clergy  must  make  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  understand,  that  though  this  was  not  a  party,  it  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  question,  on  which,  in  their  mind,  there  ought  not  to  be,  and  could 
not  be,  any  mistake,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  an  outline  of  this  mischievous  speech,  but  it  will  miss  its 
aim.  Immediately  upon  its  delivery,  the  principal  organs  of  the 
Press  gave  their  voices  against  it — ^not  merely  the  Times,  the 
Daily  Neics,  and  the  Star,  and  all  the  Liberal  journals — ^the  SpeC‘ 
tator,  even  the  Guardian,  while  the  Saturday  Reviexo  expresses 
itself  with  its  usual  admirable  temper  and  amiability  : — 

“  In  every  aspect,  this  unprincipled  policy  of  the  Conservative 
leader  must  be  productive  of  evil.  In  whichever  shape  the  cataclysm 
comes,  the  persons  whom  history  will  pronounce  guilty  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  be  the  foolish  fanatics  who  had 
not  the  patience  nor  the  foresightedness  to  make  a  moderate  use  of 
a  sudden  turn  of  prosperity,  and  the  adventurer  who  was  profligate 
enough  to  grasp  at  their  extravagance  as  the  stepping-stone  to  his 
own  selfish  advantage.” 
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On  the  whole,  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  advance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Protectionist  to  the  rescue  of  the  Church,  endeared  to  him 
as  a  convertite,  by  so  many  ties,  although  not  of  ancestry,  may  tend 
rather  to  the  scattering  of  even  the  forlorn  hope ;  it  may  be  seen 
that  he  has  charged  so  cleverly,  that  he  has  burst  the  gun,  to  the 
consternation  of  his  party,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  Church  Rate  presses  on  many  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science;  on  some  it  presses  with  great  weight,  on  others  as 
a  feather — on  others  not  at  all.  But  the  member  for  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  expects  millions  to  rush  to  the  petitions,  to  claim 
the  renewal  of  their  right,  alas,  in  many  places  too  long  unused ; 
that  privilege  which  slumbers  among  the  privileges  of  the  past, 
to  have  rates  levied  more  generally  and  more  frequently  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  Church  expenses  and  offices  ;  and  in  country 
\’iUages,  and  small  country  towns,  the  churchwardens  and  the  old 
farmers  are  proverbially  so  generous  and  large-hearted  in  the 
support  of  the  spiritual  economy  of  the  neighbourhood !  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  to  the  attempt  at 
the  resumption  of  the  long-contested,  and  frequently-disused  means 
of  purchasing  the  vestry  wine,  washing  the  surplice,  and  procuiing 
the  wherewithal  for  the  occasional  dinner. 

What  will  be  the  issue  ?  Well,  during  the  next  session  there 
will  be  another  struggle.  The  rash  Rupert  of  the  Conservatives 
will  lead  on  his  cavaliers  to  the  charge — most  likely,  a  last  and 
desperate  effort  will  be  made.  And  will  the  House  of  Commons 
go  oack  upon  this  question  ?  It  wiU.  be  the  greatest  piece  of 
retrogression  in  modern  Parliamentary  histor}^,  and  the  greatest 
triumph  of  political  mendacity  and  recklessness.  Steadily  has 
this  question  been  gaining  ground.  Is  it  to  lose  all  now  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  question  originated  with  the  Church  Liberation 
Society ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  would  promote 
their  ulterior  views.  But  the  question  was  iilive  long  before 
that  society  adopted  it  into  their  programme  of  action ;  it  is 
twenty-six  years  since  Mr.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  fii’st  brought  forwtird  a 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates  in  1835.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  admitted  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question.  In 
1837,  600,000  persons  petitioned  Parliament  for  their  abolition, 
and  so  the  question  has  gradually  advanced.  Mr.  Disraeli  says,  it 
.  is  a  matter  of  public  humour,  not  of  public  opinion.  Well,  the 
humour  is  at  any  rate  a  very  settled  one.  The  general  and  pro¬ 
gressive  character  of  the  opposition  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
Parliamentary  returns  presented  from  1827  to  1850,  which  showed 
throughout  that  period,  a  continuous  decline  in  the  sum  derived 
from  Church-rates,  it  having  within  that  period  fallen  from 
£519,000  to  260,000 
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Amount  received 
from  rates  in . 


I 


1827  ...£519,307 


1832  ...  432,577... 

1839  ...  351,771... 
1854  ...  314,659... 


{diminution 
in  5  years 

15 


19 


867,30 

80,806 

37,112 


Average  amount ') 

received  during  the  >  1859*...  263,709 
7  years  ending  ...  ) 


£204,64?8 

50,950 

£255,598 


These  returns,  however,  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
extc'iit  of  hostile  feeling  with  which  this  ecclesiastical  impost  is 
regarded  ;  inasmuch  as,  besides  omitting  many  parishes  in  which 
rates  are  no  longer  levied,  they  take  but  little  cognizance  of  the 
strong  but  unavailing  opposition  of  minorities,  and  give  little  or 
no  information  as  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  collection  of 
a  Church-rate  has  been  found  impracticable,  either  on  account  of 
its  invalidity,  or  of  the  anticipated  number  of  recusants  to  the 
demand.f 

The  Church-rate  ought  to  be  abolished;  it  must  be  abolished; 
it  can  never  be  equitably  levied ;  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  it  is 
simply  monstrous.  A  very  large  proportion  of  wnat  the  Church 
of  England  ought  to  regard  as  its  best  work,  is  done  in  the  crowded 
distiicts  of  large  towns  and  cities  by  district  churches  imitating 
the  voluntaryism  of  Dissent.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
Church  of  Englandism  has  raised,  if  not  entirely  voluntai  ily,  yet 
principally  so,  her  thousands  of  churches,  and  by  volimtaryism 
they  are  chiefly  supported.  Many  in  our  great  cities  are  but  in¬ 
dependent  chapels  beneath  the  slight  shadow  of  Episcopacy ;  why, 
the  movements  of  modern  Church-rate  defenders  would  throw  the 
sustenance  of  all  these  upon  the  rate,  and  many  a  large  and 
flourishing  district  church  would  become  as  paralysed,  or  palsied, 
as  some  poor  little  \dllage  perpetual  curacy,  with  all  its  tithes 
ministering  to  some  non-resident  lay  impropriator.  A  Church- 
rate,  ill  full  vigour  through  the  country,  would  be  far  more  disas- 


*  This  last  amount  is  not  the  sum  raised  in  1859,  hut  the  average  raised  during 
1852-9.  If  it  be  correct,  as  already  stated,  that  the  increased  severity  of  the 
parochial  opposition  to  rates  commenced  at  a  later  date,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
amount  received  during  1852-6  will  have  been  above  the  average,  and  the  amount 
received  during  1856-9  below  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  watched 
nmtters  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti-rate  party,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  shown  above  (£60,950)  is  due  to  the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  period. 
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trous  to  tlic  Church  than  Dissent.  AVhen  'svill  these  men 

learn,  that  relij^ioii  always  expires  wluTe  these  compulsory  ratts 
swaddle  and  handa^e  round  its  votaries? 

When,  soiiu*  years  since,  we  resided  in  a  small  village  in  tlio 
West  of  Kngland,  the  ]>er[)etual  curate,  an  old,  good-teiiipcivd 
churchman,  of  a  school  very  remote  from  either  the  Broad  schoul 
or  the  Bus(‘yite,  and  who  made  it  his  constant  com])laint  that  lie 
wondered  the  people  did  not  come  to  hear  him  })reach,  as  he  got 
the  best  sermons  to  he  g<jt  for  money,  met  one  of  the  suiiiiorters 
of  the  little  village-tabernacle  in  the  street ;  and,  after  some  utlier 
parish  conversation,  he  said,  “  I  tell  ec  what,  it  do  very  niiicli 
puzzle  me  that  you  don’t  come  to  church.  Why,  I  heard  t’otlioi 
day,  that  you  give  pounds  and  pounds  to  that  chapel,  and  pay 
pounds  a  year  for  your  j)ew  there ;  now,  don’t  (‘e  know,  you  could 
have  a  pew  in  the  old  church  for  nothing;  how  can  ec  Le  SO 
foolish  and  obstinate;  do  think  about  it  man,  do  think  about  it.” 
And  we  believe,  that  on  the  whole,  these  are  the  men,  and  tlics' 
are  the  jilaces  desirous  of  maintaining  Church-rates;  but  tiny 
must  go.  ^Ir.  Disraeli  and  Archdeacon  Denison  are  dreaiuiiig 
fire-brands — 


“  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more.” 


On  one  point,  we  bt‘liev(‘,  the  friends  of  aholition  will  especially 
differ  with  Mr.  Disraeli — it  is  a  little  matter  of  working  detail, 
still  it  is  of  moment — “  Lvt  there  be  no  more  petitioning.^^  Why 
jK'tition  ?  La.st  year,  the  Pro-rate  ])eople  challenged  to  ])etltioii, 
and  wt*re  beaten  three  to  one — ()10,S77  signatures  for  abolition, 
against  197,(187  in  opposition  to  it;  so  that  the  lo,0()0  petitions 
fr»r  which  Mr.  Disraeli  so  loudly  calls,  even  if  they  came  in,  as 
certainly  they  would  not,  would  barely  represent  a  balance  of 
sentiment,  with  idl  the  puffing  and  blowing.  But  our  Churcli  of 
England  friends  are  not  generally  remarkable  for  enthusiasm,  and 
those  of  them  who  are,  would  not  expend  their  enthusiasm  in 
rallying  round  Bupeii  the  Hash. 


